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An Introductory Note 
from the Authors 


We are concerned with Americanism, its preserva- 
tion and improvement. Americanism is no readily sketched stereotype. 
It is based oh the value of individual differences in a social setting of good 
will and concern. It is based on belief in the unique potential of each in- 
dividual and on devotion to the equal rights of all human beings. Its central 
consideration is the human individual, but that consideration must be a 
self-accepted responsibility of each person if it is to be socially effective. 
Each one best maintains his own freedom and opportunity through his 
concern for the freedom and opportunity of all others. As George Zook 
put it: 

In our philosophy of life the individual is the center of our concern. It 
is his protection, his freedom, his development, his welfare, toward which 
we arc striving. Other societies may exist to glorify the state and, if possible, 
to dominate the world, or, in fact if not in name, to make absentee land- 
lords comfortable, or to set up totalitarian regimes where the individuars 
freedom is sacrificed for a few incidental material benefits. Not so, America. 
We are committed to the philosophv that what is not good for the individual 
is not good for our country.^ 

The American system of government is neither dependent upon devo- 
tion to a royal family nor upon a common national background. It 

1 George Zook, “Fducation for One World,” American Education Faces the World 
Crisis (American Council on Education, 1950), p. 8. Used by permission. 
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depends entirely upon the free choices of capable and independent indK- 
viduals who are also concerned with the hopes and problems of each 
other. The system’s checks and balances prevent any person or group from 
seizing and maintaining control for long. Such a system is held together by 
a common instrumentality for acting upon its concern about the fullest 
development of all individuals. Withput such instrumentality individuals 
are likely to take advantage of freedom for their own interests and thus 
endanger the very existence of freedom. Without such instrumentality 
they are likely to be bound together only when their freedoms or their 
very lives are threatened. 

The public schools of America have developed as a major device to 
hold the American system together. They were already in the making 
when our beliefs were phrased in a Declaration of Independence and in 
a Federal Constitution. Our schools take us beyr>nd verbal expressions 
of belief in the real importance of each individual since they are an or- 
ganized way of doing something about that belief They represent the 
service of society to the ideal that each person has unique potential. 
This ideal and the service provided by the schools are so interdependent 
as to strengthen each other. The schools’ mtciest and action in developing 
individuals to their best provide a better basis for a common loyalty than 
does the need to escapq threats and insecurity. Such a basis is positive and 
forward-looking. 

Schools are important to American democracy as a means of indoctri- 
nating young people with this kind ot national loyalty, and they are 
equally important because democracy is a form of government requiring 
an educated citizenry. But the schools have much greater significance 
than that. They are the instrum-»ntality through which each citizen can do 
something about his responsibility for the imprrwement and well-being of 
all others and thus through practice strengthen his devotiod to this ideal. 
The strength of such common concern for humankind is tha very heart of 
our way of life. As each citizen joins his fellows in tesponability for the 
schools, he serves and develops this common interest im continuously 
achieving a better tomorrow through fullest development of the finest 
qualities in individuals throughout the country. Such a common goal is 
no dead end. It is ever-extending and self-regenerating. 

A dead end will be reached if the whole citizenry fails in desiring and 
bearing responsibility for the Schools of America. Therefore, this book 
is addressed both to prospective teachers and school administrators and 
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to American citizens in general. It is addressed to teachers and school 
administrators to help them realize the vital importance of avoiding 
usurpation of the whole responsibility for school control, and to other 
citizens so that they will not let this happen. 

We, the authors, have tried to keep constantly before us the fact that 
America’s schools are the responsibility of the total citizenry and to give 
attention to the ways in which that responsibility is being and can be 
appropriately borne. 

Hence, this book is not intended as an operational guide for school 
administrators. It is concerned with basic understanding and with general- 
ized procedures. The reader should bear in mind that the illustrations and 
specifics are given as examples rather than as fvrescriptions or recipes. 
With sufficient understanding and with moral commitment to the key 
imgosl^,nce of our schools, citizens together with professional teachers 
and ‘administrators will develop the prescriptions most desirable in each 
situation. Since this is not a manual lor the school superintendent, the 
emphasis has not been on trying to cover completely all aspects of school 
administration but rather on uncovering sufficiently the problems, the 
approaches to solutions, and some emerging hypotheses. 

To accomplish this purpose the material has been prepared in three 
parts. In Part One, Public Education in Our American Culture, the reader 
is invited to take an overview ot our American schools with attention to 
their cultural role, their complexity, their activities their problems, and 
the milieu in which they exist. In Part Two broad ticatment is given to the 
decision-making and execution necessary in the operation and improve- 
ment of the schools. This part is written in terms of what can and should 
be done and on what basis it should be done rather than in terms of who 
should do it. Throughout Part Two we have kept the emphasis on the 
total task of school operation charged to each community. In Part Three 
we have invited the reader to consider the specialized functions and meth- 
ods of the professional administrator as he helps communities operate 
schools, improves the administration of schools, and improves the demo- 
cratic process itself. 


VAN MILLER 
WILLARD B. SPALDING 
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PART ONE 


Public Education in Our 
American Culture 


The schools are an irganizf'd means of inducting the 
young into our culture. Such an operation poses constantly the question, 
"What culture'!''' Education helps to answer such questions. Thus the 
schools serve continuously as an agency by which society examines itself 
and redirects itself in terms of what it determines to be good. 

2 he public school is a complex institution. It is concerned with a 
broad range of individual differences and a wide span of ages. It provides 
a variety of activities and requires a diversified staff and many facilities. 
It achieves an institutional unity through its constancy in serving central 
purposes. 

The school is an integral part of a local community. The common 
elements which permeate both the school and the community it serves are 
numerous and strong. The kind of community and the quality of its de- 
cisions about education are the dominant influence on the school. And 
the influence of the good school changes the nature of the community. 

A school district is a unit of government. Asa governmental agency it 
has much in common with all other governmental agencies. Education is 
affected by the activity of civil government and the other units of govern- 
mental agencies at all levels. 
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A school is made up of people. It exists for people. It is influenced by 
people. This influence is most forceful even though not always readily oh- 
iervable when it is exerted through organizations of people. 

In the interaction of the school with the local community, with govern- 
mental agencies, with organized groups there are many recurring decisions 
to be made. These are made in the classroom, in the local attendance unit, 
in the local community, at the county level, at the state level, and some- 
times at the level of federal government. But there are also persisting 
problems which remain to be worked out by the profession of education. 

The material in Part One presents information, ideas, opinions, and 
theories about public education in American culture. It describes the 
setting in which administrative leadership takes place and some of the 
forces with which it interacts. It endeavors to encourage the reader to 
think about the school and the community as parts of a whole and to see 
the problems of education as part of the problems of communities and of 
our social order. 
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The Function of the 
Schools in Our Culture 


On April 14, 1642, the General Court of the 
Company of Massachusetts Bay in New England, “taking into considera- 
tion the great neglect of many parents and masters in training up their 
children in learning and labor and other implements which may be prof- 
itable to the common wealth, do hereby order and decree that in every 
town ye chosen men appointed for managing the prudential affairs of the 
same shall henceforth stand charged with the care for the redresse of this 
evil .... and for this end they, or the gieatcr number of them, shall have 
the power to take account from time to time of all parents and masters 
and of their children, concerning their calling and implyment of their 
children, especially of their ability to read and understand the principles 
of religion and the capital laws ol this country.” 

This section of the earliest colonial law regarding education makes clear 
that the members of the court considered education a necessary part of 
the process by which the young were trained to take their place in the 
social order of the day. Work which added to the common wealth, faith 
which strengthened the established church, and obedience to the laws of 
the state were at the heart of that sowiety. They were accepted without 
question by almost all of the colonists. It was evident to all that children 
must be taught to read, to understand the principles of church and state, 
and to carry on a trade if they were to fit into the life of the people. 

Shortly after this, the towns of Dedham and Roxbury established 
free sehools to educate their youth. In Roxbury the inhabitants signed an 
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agreement which included the following: “Whereas, the inhabitants of' 
Roxburie, in consideration of the religious care of posteritie, have taken 
into consideration how necessarie the education of theire children in 
Literature will be to fit tliem for public service, both in Churche and 
Commonwealthe, in succeeding ages. They therefore unanimously have 
consented and agreed to erect a free schoole in said Towne of Roxburie 
and to raise Twenty pounds per annum to the Schoolemaster . . . 

This ancient action, like the one of the General Court, was intended to 
insure the proper induction of the young into the culture of the times. 


Schools Have a Purpose 

From these early beginnings, up to the present time, there has been 
rather a general consensus of both laymen and educators that public 
schools were set up to assist the home, the church, and other agencies 
and institutions in the task of helping the young to learn the customs, 
organization, language, business, purposes, and values of the total society. 
At the end of the first world war a commission of the National Education 
Association reported as follows: 

The purpose of democracy is so to organize society that each member may 
develop his personality primarily dirough activities designed for the well- 
being of his fellow members and of society as a whole .... 

Consequently, education in a democracy, both within and without the 
school, should develop in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers whereby be will find his place and use that place to 
shape both himself and society toward ever nobler ends .... 

This commission, therefore, regards the following as the main objectives 
of education: 1. Health. 2. Command of fundamental processes. 3. Worthy 
home-membership. 4. Vocation. 5. Citizenship, b. Worthy u|e of leisure. 
7. Ethical character.^ 

Here again, as in the earlier example, we find that the purposes of the 
public school arc conceived in relation to what is needed to |t the young 
into the life of the times. 

Another report, made by the Educational Policies Commission in 1946, 
has this to say: 

T Report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
"Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,” U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education Bulletin 35, ( 19lg), pp. 9. 10-11. 
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Educational Objectives Depend on a Scale of Values. Every statement of 
educational purposes, including this one, depends upon the judgment of 
some person or group as to what is good and what is bad, what is true and 
what is false, what is ugly and what is beautiful, what is valuable and what 
is worthless, in the conduct of human affairs. Objectives are, essentially, 
a statement of preferences, choices, values. These preferences are exercised, 
these choices made, these values arranged in a variety of ways .... 

The purposes of schools and other social agencies are not 'discovered’ 
as a prospector strikes a gold mine. They evolve; they reflect and interact 
with the purposes which permeate the life of the people. In each of the 
phases of individual and social living, there are elements which people 
commend, otheis which they condemn. Such judgments are based, in the 
last analysis, on moral standards or ideals. That which, out of their in- 
telligence and experience, the people declare to be good, they will attempt 
to maintain and perpetuate for the benefit of their children and their 
childE,e»t\ rbildren. They strive through education to transmit what they 
think is good to all the generations to come .... 

A society which exalts force and violence will have one set of educational 
aims. A society which values reason, tranquility, and the paths of peace 
will have another and very different liet. Again, a society which worships its 
ancestors and blindly reverences the past will have and does have different 
educational purposes from a society which recognizes the necessity for 
adjustment and change. The educational objectives in each case rest on 
certain ideas of good and bad, but these ideas are different in each case 
and lead to aims for the schools which differ from one another as the day 
from the night. 

Educational purposes, then, are a form of social policy, a program of 
social action based on some accepted scale of values. Since the application of 
these values varies from place to place and even from day to day, de- 
tailed purposes of education can never be developed so as to be universally 
applicable and perpetually enduring. Constant study and revision are re- 
quired to keep them meaningful to the people and effective in the schools. 
Only the broadest lines of policy can have more than temporary and local 
application, but these controlling principles arc of prepotent importance. 
Everything, in fact, depends upon them 

Educational objectives, it they are to he of significant practical value, 
must not be established in defiance of known or ascertainable facts concern- 
ing the economic and social situation c ^ it is and as it may become. The 
values cherished by individuals and by social groups are the product of 
experience and may be changed by the same force which created them. In 
this realm every effort must be made to substitute tested truth for ignorance 
and hunches. Every major change in the structure of human society from 
tribal government to nationalism and from chattel slavery to capitalism has 
been accompanied by profound changes in educational purposes. A clear 
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and exact knowledge of the status and direction of any culture is indis- 
pensable to a statement concerning its educational purposes.^ . 

In short, public education has always been established to help 
children and youth to know, understand, and adjust to the relationships 
characteristic of the culture. This purpose has been stated many times 
in many different ways by many persons. It is found in many laws in 
every state of the Union. It is found so readily and so commonly that re- 
stating it seems to be an unnecessary reiteration of the obvious. But it is 
necessary that the proposition be examined critically to discover what it 
means, if it is to guide the administrator in his leadership of public schools. 


The Nature of a Culture 

Critical examination of the proposition that public schools exist in 
order to induct the young into the culture must necessarily turn first to 
the question: “What is the nature of the culture which the young will 
enter?” It is at precisely the point of the answer to this question that much 
of the present confusion about the educational program is found. For if 
no widely accepted answer can be found, there can be no widely accepted 
educational program, and what is done in one school will bear little re- 
lation to what is done in another. Young people will be trained toward 
divergent and frequently opposing ends, and the culture will tend to be 
disintegrated by the operation of the very institution established to per- 
petuate and improve it. 

Smith, Stanley, and Shores, in their Fundamentals of Curriculum De- 
velopment, state that a culture always consists of two parts: 

The first is a group of elements that are more or less persistent and un- 
changing, consisting of mutually compatible. . though not ^always logically 
consistent, universals and specialties. It tends on the whole to be stable, 
for it consists of those elements that have been tried uyt and accepted. 
Additions and deletions are, therefore, apt to be met with resistance. The 
second part of a culture is a region surrounding these cenq-al elements and 
comprising the unintegrated and frequently inconsistent alternatives or 
cultural innovations, which are candidates for admission to the central 
body of cultural content.^ 

2 Educational Policies Commission, Policies for Education in American Democracy, 
Book III, “The Purposes of Education in American Democracy” (National Educa- 
tion Association of the United Stales, 1946), pp. 157, 158, 159. Us^ by permission. 
» B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores, Fundamentals of 
Curriculum Development, p. 9, Copyright 1950 by World Book Company. 
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In the first group of elements of a culture, the more or less persistent 
and unchanging ones, will be found such basic ways of acting as the re- 
lationships among members of a family, approved ways of earning a 
living, covering parts of the body with clothes, methods of transportation, 
ways of using language, amusements, and others. Out of these relatively 
common acts comes a system of ideas about what is good to do. By them 
each individual can judge what choice to make when he is confronted 
with more than one way of acting. Many times this system of ideas is 
not found in a stated code. More often it is made up of the learnings 
that have come from the home, from other persons with whom the indi- 
vidual associates, from institutional contacts, and from formal education. 
To a very large extent in a stable culture they have become part of the per- 
sonality of individuals. In such a culture choices are made rather easily, 
and oftep 9.^5it^ollt much conscious examination of the alternatives 

In the second group of elements in a culture, the unintegrated and fre- 
quently inconsistent alternatives or cultural innovations, will be found 
ways of doing which are not accepted, widely. Among these in the United 
States arc the prwess of collective bargaining, the acts of government in 
relation to labor-management disputes, the place of television in the 
esthetics, exposing parts of the body, the role of women in politics and 
business, and stmilar practices and situations carried on by and involving 
substantial portions of the people in one way, and other substantial 
portions of the people in other ways. Choices in these .ueas arc difficult 
choices. They may be made unconsciously by members of a group who 
have developed ways of behaving acceptable to the group, and so have a 
particular system of ideas that can be used in making judgments. As a 
matter of I act, many such groups have developed in the United States, so 
that it is possible to state with some accuracy that there is a point of 
view toward labor-management disputes which is the Chamber of 
Commerce point of view, a second which is that of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, a third which is that of the American Federation 
of Labor, a fourth which is that of the United Mine Workers, a fifth, that 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, and several others 
characteristic of less powerful groups. A member of one of these groups 
finds himself unwittingly in conflict with a member of another because 
each has chosen ways oi acting in accord with the system of ideas char- 
acteristic of his own group. 

Conflicts about the appropriate choice of action among alternatives 
and innovations are characteristic of all cultures, but the degree and ex- 
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tent of the conflict vary from culture to culture. In general, when 4he 
central core of the culture, made up of the relatively persistent and un- 
changing ways of living, is large when compared with the number of 
alternatives, the conflicts are less numerous and le;ss severe. When, on the 
o|her hand, the number of alternatives is large in relation to the number o^ 
elements in the core, conflicts tend to be prolonged, numerous, and 
severe. 

There is general agreement among students that the current American 
scene reveals many conflicts which give promise of lasting for some time 
and which are becoming increasingly severe. There is also general agree- 
ment that this situation exists because of the many innovations brought 
into the culture by technological advances which present or create many 
alternative ways of acting. These alternatives have not been assimilated 
into the core of the culture, nor can they be until there is very widespread 
acceptance of a single choice in respect to each. America’s changed 
status in international affairs is also a cause of conflicts in the culture. 
Under pressure of our international relations we profoundly affect such 
basic considerations as the freedom of the individual. 

To approach the problem of culture conflicts in^a slightly different 
manner, a people acquires a system of values about good and evil, right 
and wrong, desirable and undesirable, ugly and beautiful, truth and 
falsify, when it has developed widely accepted ways of choosing when 
confronted with particular sets of alternatives. These ways are rarely 
stated. They are, rather, the articles of faith by which man unconsiously 
guides his daily living. They may be stated or brought into the con- 
sciousness when he is faced with a difficult choice, or when he is opposed 
by someone who seeks to direct his choices into ways erf action not con- 
sistent with his system of values. It is this latter kind opposition that 
is believed to be characteristic of our times. When a person has not con- 
sidered the possibility of a choice being wrong, bocau: e he is choosing 
unconsciously, he is always confused when he finds thai his action is not 
approved by other persons. When several people are fa ;ed with the need 
of choice in respect to the same problem and each sele^s a different way 
of action on the basis of faith, the resulting conflict ahd confusion are 
very great. This is particularly true in areas of human activity where 
little or no thought is given to the possibility that alternatives, other than 
the one to which the individual gives allegiance, may not only exist but 
also be supported by large numbers of persons. Under such conditions 
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many persons will typically reiterate their choice with increasing vigor, 
rather than consider the values which underlie other possible choices. 
Communication between persons, and often between large segments of 
society, breaks down under these conditions. There is substantial 
evidence that this breaking down has already progressed to such an ex- 
tent that a crisis is at hand, not only in our American culture but in other 
cultures as well — ^for example, those of the Oriental world. 

This crisis arises out of the increased compartmentalization of the 
society of the United States (due to the number and strength of organized 
groups), the increase in the number of specialized kinds of work brought 
on by advances in technology, and the development in both organizational 
groups and occupational groups of divergent value-systems. These three 
characteristic of the culture of our nation underlie and contribute to the 
persistence and the vehemence of many conflicts. They are the main 
factors in the confusion of the people about what to do about social prog- 
ress. They are at the base of much present disagreement about the role 
of public education in these times. 

When there is significant disagreement about what is good, true, right, 
desirable, and beautiful, there can be no common understanding of the 
nature of the culture into which the young are to be inducted by the 
school. Some persons claim, for example, that the culture includes an 
economy of free enterprise, some that its economy is ,i corporate one, 
some that it is one of individual enterprise, some that it is one controlled 
by the government, and some that it is controlled by monopolistic unions. 
Each seeks to get the schools to accept its point of view. Each believes 
that the young should be prepared for induction into and perpetuation of 
the culture it envisages. 


The Schools and Conflicts in the Culture 

The professional educator, and most particularly the administrator, 
whose position calls for him to exercise leadership, is at a loss as to the 
point of view he should take and the direction in which he should lead. 
His point of view and the direction of his leadership are found in the 
realistic answer to the question raised earlier: “What is the nature of the 
culture which the young will enter?” The preceding paragraphs described 
some of the most significant aspects of the culture of the United States. 
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It is a culture in which there are widespread compartmentalization, in- 
creasing occupational specialization, powerful organizations with con- 
flicting value systems, and a large number of alternatives relative to the 
number of universals. It is a culture characterized more by conflict than by 
agreement, more by controversy than by mutual understanding, and by 
many choices of ways of acting rather than by a few. Public education, if it 
is to be effective in achieving its main purpose, must develop purposes, 
programs, and techniques which will produce in the young the skills, 
abilities, attitudes, appreciations, and understandings which will enable 
them to live well in the kind of culture which exists. And living well in a 
culture in a time of crisis necessarily involves acting to reduce the crisis, 
for it is only in this way that personal and social stability is created. 

When public schools Recognize that induction of the young into the 
culture is both the basis for their existence and the major source of their 
objectives, both the culture and the schools become better. Just as a 
parent who tries to do his best in rearing his children is compelled to think 
beyond his own times, his own interests, and his own conveniences, so 
an administrator who seeks to lead a public school toward realizing its 
purposes must think likewise. And he must get others to have vision of 
the power of education for the public good. When the people within a 
community have widespread understanding that schools do make life 
better and have faith in the good which comes from education, schools 
do improve. 

The research sponsored by Paul Mort in the schools making up the 
Metropolitan School Study Council shows clearly that differences among 
them in the quality of education were due, in large measure, to the extent 
to which the public understood what the schools were doing and had 
faith in the power of education. While this is extremely, significant for the 
educational leader, it is not wholly surpri^ng. What njen strive for they 
tend to reach. Wherever communities have begun to attve for improve- 
ment in their economic, cultural, moral, social, and p(|litical life through 
the use of public educaton, it is reasonable to expect |hat improvement 
will occur. They will begin to have the kind of education that will induct 
the young most successfully into the culture. 

It would be inappropriate in a mere portion of a chapter to attempt to 
spell out in detail the kind of education that will successfully induct 
the- young into a culture that is passing through a crisis. But no intelligent 
approach to the problems of educational leadership can omit the broad 
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purposes and scope of education. The administrator of a public school or 
of a system of schools needs to understand what education will work and 
and what will not (“working” being defined as effective induction of the 
young into the culture) if his leadership is to be good. He must know in 
some detail what persons do when they adjust to the exigencies of 
conflict in such ways as to resolve conflict and to reconstruct the opposing 
systems of ideas so that widely accepted agreement on an appropriate 
choice of action may eventuate. 

Reconstruction of opposing systems of ideas or of values involves 
careful analytical examination of each system and of the proposals for 
action made by its devotees. If the issue under examination is that of 
labor-management relations, for example, the school should become 
familiar with proposals made by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Americasi'* J'cdcration of Labor, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the Congress of industrial Organizations, and whatever other 
groups are trying to influence the people. 

But understanding of the proposals is not enough. Each proposal arises 
out of a system of values. These may be iuiplicit in the many actions of 
the members of particular organizations, explicit in the publications of 
these organizations, or found in a mixture of the two. Schools should be 
encouraged to probe deeply into the aetions of organized groups in order 
to discover what each believes to be good, true, and desirable. These 
values should be compared in order to understand points of agreement 
and points of difference, for any reconstruction of the systems in which 
they are found must expand the area of common agreement and 
diminish the area of disagreement. As such attempts at reconstruction 
of values take place widely in the schools, the central core of the culture 
may be expected to increase in size and the number of alternatives to 
decrease. 


A Choice of Unifying Alternatives 

A critical examination of proposals and of the value judgments 
that underlie them calls for criteria by which the school can determine 
which elements in each are good and which are not. These criteria, in 
bffect, constitute a higher system of values. What is this higher system? 
How is it discovered? What is the relation of public education to it? 
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These are important questions for the educational leader to consider. 

In the long run, education always makes changes in the moral character 
of the young. It always indoctrinates. What it indoctrinates may come 
from the diverse personal convictions of teachers, the less diverse 
opinions of authors and publishers of textbooks, the chance results of 
unplanned relationships within the school, or from other sources. If the 
character oi the young is an incidental and accidental product of the 
public schools, the crisis in our culture may be expected to deepen and 
widen, since there will be little agreement about what is good. One of the 
great tasks of educational leadership is to secure wide acceptance by 
teachers, students, parents, and the general public of n system of ideals 
which can be the basis for selecting what is to be done by the school. And 
this is a most difficult task. 

As is readily observed, it is the absence of consensus about what is good 
that leads to much of the present conflict. It is equally obvious that the 
crisis will end when consensus is achieved. To what focal point can the 
school draw opposing points of view? 

Education of the young can be directed toward maintaining the 
culture as it is, to perpetuating the status quo. In a stable society this is 
often the main purpose of the school. There have be^ periods in the past 
when education in ,the United States was properly directed toward this 
end. At present, however, education to perpetuate what is would prolong 
the present division of the people. It would intensify the bitterness be- 
tween conflicting parties. It would increase the divergence of opinions 
about what is good. This would be undesirable, both for the school and for 
society. 

Education of the young can be directed toward the establishment and 
subsequent perpetuation of a stable societ> m which aSl differences are 
eliminated. In order for this to happen, some group must become power- 
ful enough to compel widespread acceptance of its system of values. Such 
compulsion has occurred in other nations. The dictat<|rships of Japan, 
Germany, and Italy are examples of this in the recent past. In these 
nations the schools were instruments of the state and ,'set up programs 
of education intended to maintain the dictatorship in power without 
change. It is probable that the same relation between school and state 
exists in Russia, Spain, and Argentina today. 

Education of the young can be directed toward the continuous 
improvement of society. This has been the imrecognized purpose of much 
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of the educational program in the United States. In the field of the sciences, 
for example, great emphasis has been placed upon the development of new 
and better ways of doing things. While this emphasis has been almost 
devoid of stated social implications, the hard fact is that improvement in 
technology does raise the standard of living of many persons and so 
brings about some improvement in society as a whole. At the same time 
that it does this, it creates many new social problems. The lack of equal 
emphasis upon the desirability of new and better human relationships 
makes the solution of these problems very difficult. They will be solved 
when the people learn to consider alternative solutions and choose among 
them. Progress depends, then, upon the existence of alternatives. And the 
existence of alternatives always means some degree of conflict among 
those who propose them. If education is to produce a progressively 
improving society, it must recognize that the persistence of many alterna- 
tives and widespread conflict also prevents progress. Unless there is 
enough consensus about enough ways of acting to insure a relatively 
stable culture, there can be no Careful consideration of the relative 
merits ol alternative ways of acting. Wften divisions among the people 
are many and serious, each section tries to gain power in order to reinforce 
its ideas rather than to examine all proposals in order to select the best 
one. 

Of these three alternatives for education, the last that of progressive 
social improvement, otters the best oppiortunity for the development of 
a focus toward which the schools can draw opposing points of view. 
Through it there can come a reduction in, but not an elimination of, 
conttict. Through it alternatives can be reduced in number and uni- 
versals increased so that the core of our culture will remain relatively 
stable. Through it there can be a critical examination of proposals and 
the selection of the best in order to improve the life of man. Education 
toward the end of cultural reconstruction is conservative in the sense 
that it preserves all that is good in the old. It is progressive in that it seeks 
to add those new actions that are good. is moral in that it rejects all that 
is bad in old and new alike. The school administrator will be wise if he 
uses his leadership to develop education toward these ends. 
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The Basis for Choice 

As has been pointed out, the selection of one among many alternative 
ways of acting is always based upon some type ol judgment about values. 
In suggesting that the third alternative is the best for education in the 
United States of America, the authors have made a value judgment. When 
schools educate the young to examine proposals and value systems, they 
will be educating them to make value judgments. What is the system of 
values which leads the authors to prefer education for social progress 
and which should also be used by students in deciding which of many 
ways of doing is best? It is found in the democratic ideal. 

The heart of the American value-system is faith in and respect for the 
common man — that is, for the individual irrespective of his religion, color, 
occupation, political views, or social position. Respect for the individual 
does not mean that anyone is to be free to exploit his fellows, whether 
through the subtle processes of the industrial or economic systems or through 
the more obvious processes of outright suppression by physical force. On 
the contrary, respect for the individual may, and in tact does, require that 
some individuals and* groups be deliberately prevented from following 
social, economic, and political practices harmful to the public. Faith in, 
and respect for, the common man imply: that the physical and cultural 
conditions into which an individual is born shall be such as to enable him to 
develop to his fullest capacity, that an individual shall share in the formula- 
tion and fulfillment of the policies and programs under which he shall 
live and work; that an individual shall not be used as a means to the ends 
desired by others — or, to put the same iJea positively, that the individual 
shall share in determining the ends he shall serve as well as the means he 
shall employ; and that an individual shall not be requited by social circum- 
stance to live in a state of chronic economic imeourity.^ 

Such a conception of the value system iinderlying fhe democratic 
ideal makes a static society impossible' it insures progressive improve- 
ment. It is through his faith in the democratic ideal, his belilf in the dignity 
of the personality of the individual, his respect fir the common man, his 
devotion to freedom, and his conviction that universal brotherhood must 
come that the school administrator will And the ultimate criteria by 
which he judges what is good, true, desirable, right, and beautiful. And in 
using these criteria he will not be alone. 

4 Smith, Stanley, and Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum Development, p. 106. 
Copyright 1950 by World Book Company. 
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Although our culture is in a time of crisis because of the division 
of the people over which choices of alternative ways of acting are most 
appropriate, the crisis has not yet destroyed all common agreement. There 
runs through all aspects of American life faith in and adherence to the 
democratic ideal. Gunnar Myrdal recognizes this when he writes: 

Still there is evidently a strong unity in this nation and a basic homo- 
geneity and stability in its valuations. Americans of all national origins, 
classes, regions, creeds, and colors have something in common: a social 
ethos, a political creed. It is difficult to avoid the judgment that this 
“American Creed” is the cement in the structure of this great and dis- 
parate nation.'"* 


The Task for Educational Leadership 

While faith in the democratic ideal is still common, it is threatened by 
actions and proposals for action which are of almost daily occurrence. 
In theory, it remains firm and strong. In practice, it is being eroded. Here 
is the great task and challenge for educational leadership. 

In speaking of the agencies which influence the development of the 
young, many persons use the church, the family, and the school as if they 
were of equal influence in perpetuating democracy. Th!< is, of course, not 
true. While the home in which the child grows to maturlf, has a deep and 
enduring influence on him as an individual, the nature and direction of 
the influence result from the caprice of individual parents. There is no 
degree of uniformity among homes, nor any ready way of getting any 
degree of uniformity even if it were considered desirable. 

Nor does the church exist in this nation as a single agency. There are 
Methodist churches, Roman Catholic churches, Lutheran churches, 
Jewish synagogues, B’hai temples, Bhuddist temples, and hundreds of 
others. Each has considerable influence upon the growth and development 
of the young. These influences are as div*. se as the sectarian doctrines out 
of which they grow. There is little uniformity among them, and no desir- 
able way of getting ultimate uniformity. 

Public education, however, is one means of relating all of the people 
. to each other and to the common life. Education alone can become the 

** Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (Harper & Brothers, 1944), p. 3. Used by 
permission. 
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force for reconstructing our culture so that the democratic ideal will per- 
sist. Where families are many and different, it brings a common way to all 
children. Where private and sectarian schpols exist, it is the public school 
which affects all of the people. For, as the public school becomes better, 
as it becomes a vigorous force for good in the local community, it also 
becomes the model by which other education is judged. Only through 
its leadership can come the common unity needed so sorely in these times. 

Public education can develop a generation of people who will under- 
stand the need of evolutionary reconstruction of our culture, who will 
seek to expand the area of common agreement about the common good, 
who will have a secure faith m the democratic ideal, and who will judge 
alternative proposals for action by this ideal. Public education can do all 
this. Whether it will do it in time to resolve present conflicts and to reduce 
the tensions which come from them will depend in large measure upon 
the quality of its leadership. Educational administrators must not fail in 
discharging this responsibility to their fullest capacity. If they provide the 
needed leadership, the public schools of the United States of America will 
become the most effective agent for improvement in our society. 


Suggested Reading 


Lloyd Allen Cook, A Sociological Approach to Education (Second Edi- 
tion). This, in effect, Ls a large case book. The cases range from community 
analysis to analysis of particular levels of schooling such as “campus culture.” 
The major concepts involved in any educational sociology are examined 
systematically. 

Newton Awards and Herman G. Richey, The School in the American 
Social Order; the Dynamics of Ameficm Education, ^n excellent historical 
treatment of the growth and development of the American school. The 
authors approach their topic from a cultural orientation, believing a knowl- 
edge of the major social forces of the day is necessa^ to a knowledge of 
any particular change in the school. One-half of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of present-day industrial society. 

Note: Full publication data for books mentioned here, in the text, and in 
the footnotes will be found in the BibUography, page 579. 



.CHAPTER 
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American Schools 
in Operation 


A description of the American school system in 
operation is being continuously written as practices in the widely diverse 
local schools are reported. The American system of education exists as a 
conglomerate, and the specific reporting of its complete operation would 
be confusing and pomtlcss. There are few features that approach uni- 
formity, and the extent to which these appear in each local school is de- 
pendent upon the size, location, economic status, social consciousness, and 
governmental organization of the community. One feature frequently cited 
is the American effort to provide education for all children and youth. 
This is in keeping with the democratic ideal of providing fullest possible 
opportunity to each individual. Another feature is the cosmopolitan 
nature of public education; the schools become a mixing ground for chil- 
dren of various races, religions, and social and economic levels. This 
is in keeping with the democratic opposition to arbitrary class distinctions. 

The unique feature of American education is the control of school 
operation by local boards of education. This feature is discussed in Chap- 
ter 4. It is this feature that keeps schools lose to the people so that Amer- 
ican schools become more than society’s means of inducting the young 
into the culture. As people bear responsibility for making decisions and 
providing for the operation of the schools, they continuously review 
values of and practices in their own ways of living individually and to- 
gether. Such constant re-evaluation serves as a basis for the continuous 
improvement of society. 
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The unique feature of control by local boards of education is also 
accountable for the variety in American local school systems. Our system 
of schools is national in that it serves the democratic ideal embodied in 
and growing out of the Bill of Rights of our federal Constitution. In the 
preceding chapter the recognition of responsibility for education was 
noted in a declaration concerning the whole of Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
but it was also noted that the schools became operative only through the 
separate actions of individual towns such as that taken by Roxbury. In 
terms of sheer legal structure there are as many school systems as there 
are states and territories since public education is dependent upon the 
basic laws of each state and territory. Schools are slate schools within the 
broad framework of state law. But schools are most commonly held to be 
local public school systems because they have been so dependent upon the 
local community for direction and support and approval. 

Most Americans have some knowledge of one or more local school 
systems. Most of them have been enrolled as pupils at some time. Ex- 
perience as a pupil and his reaction to such experience has conditioned 
the individuals’s notion of what a school is and what it should be. This 
conception of a school system may have been further modified by obser- 
vation of schools, by reading about education, and by hearing discussions 
of public education. But it is not safe to assume that we approach a dis- 
cussion of school administration with any common agreement as to what 
a school system is like or as to what the operation of a good school system 
would be like. Not only have we had but limited experience with the wide 
variety of schools operating in America, but also few of us have ever con- 
sidered the systems we did know as complete systems — ^we have been con- 
cerned, rather, with the segment ot the system affecting us at a particular 
time. In order to have some point of ref^-rence in considering school ad- 
ministration, it is important to start witii an understanding of what an 
American school system in operation is like Sincq it must be assumed 
that the picture of an operating school system diffe^rs from individual to 
individual, it is only fair that the authors provide a description of what 
they have in mind as a point of reference for discussing school adminis- 
tration throughout the book. 

No attempt will be made in this chapter to classify all of the various 
kinds of schools in operation and the procedures practiced in the opera- 
tion of all of them. Nor is any attempt made to derive, by sampling, a 
“typical” school system. Since the best schools are always in the process 
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of becoming so, any statement of the writers’ conception of what the good 
-school is or does is subject to continuous revision, even on the part of the 
writers. The description to be offered in this chapter is a composite of 
what seems good, to the writers, in school systems in operation and in the 
literature describing what good schools ought to be and to do. Such de- 
scription is stated not as a prescription to be applied as uniformly as 
possible in every school district throughout the country, but in order that 
the reader may know what the writers have in mind when they speak of an 
effective school system. 


General Characteristics of the Good Local School 

It shOuli^ be fccogni2ed first of all that, although the school is the educa- 
tional agency of society, it is not the sole source of educative experiences. 
Teaming takes place in many situations outside of school. Actually, in 
terms of a total life-time or even in terms of the total hours during the 
usual school years, the school has direct impact.on the pupil for a relatively 
small portion of the time. Children and youth learn much in the home life, 
in the neighborhood play group, in Sunday school and church activities, 
on the streets, in the public parks, in stores and other business establish- 
ments, at the movies, from listening to the radio or watching television, 
from advertising, from newspapers and magazines, from various youth 
organization activities, through the public library and museums, from the 
doctor and the dentist. Some of this learning is incidental; much of it is 
planned. The learning acquired in the gang, in the stores, at the movies, 
over the radio is largely incidental learning. Few of these out-of-school 
learning situations are organized for the purpose of operating an educa- 
tional program. They are Organized for the sake of fellowship, for the sake 
of doing business, for the sake of selling entertainment. Some of the youth 
programs, church educational programs, and plans of home training are 
organized education — ^but organized either to occupy profitably but a 
small portion of the learner’s time or organized basically because of legal 
and moral responsibility for the learner’s behavior. Advertising campaigns 
may represent very definitely organized educational programs. 

Of all educative agents only the school consistently concerns itself with 
service to the pupil and with the development of his potential. Many of 
these other agencies are educative to the child through “happenstance,” 
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but the school exists for the very purpose of human development. The 
good school does not attempt to provide education in isolation from and 
indifference to the learning experiences encountered at every turn by the 
pupil. It seeks, rather, to be the agency which sets all of these learning 
experiences in proper relationship to each other, and interprets them. 
The good school is concerned with human development. It views each 
experience as affecting the total personality of the individual, and for that 
reason understands that school experiences cannot be separate and apart 
from other experiences of the pupil. The good school is concerned with 
human relations and realizes that what is practiced in every social re- 
lationship will be what is learned by the pupil. Some common threads of 
emphasis run throughout the program of the good system and are com- 
mon to good schools. A few of these are suggested: 

First, the good school is concerned with health. In helping children and 
youth take over responsibility for the world of affaire and in improving 
our culture, good physical and mental health is basic. The interest of the 
school is not a healing-of-disease interest. It is rather one of maintenance 
and improvement of health. The school promotes personal cleanliness and 
civic sanitation. It educates for effective nutrition. It encourages physical 
exercise and wholesome recreation. It maintains records of growth and 
development, including the results of physical and dental examinations. 
It provides, or coordinated medical, dental, and psychological services to 
pupils. It promotes safety. It arranges for immunization from communi- 
cable diseases. It gives instruction in the principles of health. This concern 
for health pervades the good school system, underscoring interest in the 
welfare of each individual and thus in the improvement of our society. 

Second, the good school is concerned with the relation of learning to use. 
Probably people always know more than they usc; During the annual 
commencement season, an educator overheard two businessimen on a 
train. One of them remarked that it was too bdd a|l of the ytmng people 
who would be graduating knew how to use. so IKde of wlw they had 
learned. In reflecting on this convetsation one might wggest tnit it would 
be even better if young people knew how to acqture the knowledge needed 
for use. No matter how much we know, we frequently meef situations 
where the success of our action depends upon knowing more than we do. 
The good school recognizes that there are more facts and principles and 
skills than any one person can possibly learn,' even though eggjhrfi^^se is 
useful in its place. Selection must he made of the contep^fWMm^Nfie- 
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tional program. In fact, the problem of selecting what to learn is lifelong 
for each individual. The school must educate the individual in respect to 
this process oi selection. 

Some facts, principles, and skills are rather universally used. In our 
culture it is useful to know the addition facts. A person needs some skill 
in the manipulation of numbers. Ability to read and skUl in language usage 
are almost universally important. The good school is aware of this body of 
common content; and in so far as possible it is included in the school pro- 
gram in learning situations where its use serves current purposes of the 
pupils. The school does not want this content learned as the ritual of our 
society to be repeated as the password to the next grade level. Such ma- 
terial developed as it served the purposes of individual.s, and must be per- 
petuated only as it does serve such purposes. In this way the continuous 
effort o^the school is on selection, on learning, and on use of content. 

TTiird, the good school is concerned with developing group conscious- 
ness. The growth of group consciousness and effectiveness is a function of 
the common learnings and of group participation provided by the school. 
The job of growing up is continuously concerned with a shifting from the 
self-centered life of the infant, requiring attention and services from all, 
to a life of social worthiness acceptable to others and accepting others. The 
school works to establish the universals which bind our society together. 
The elementary school is frequently called the common school because 
virtually all pupils share common e.vpcrienccs and a common content. 
There is much in common in the entire public school program, and this 
basis of common language, common number system, common social cus- 
toms, and understanding of common social institutions provides a basis 
for socialization. The effective basis for socialization is pupil participation 
in group activities chosen by the group, planned by the group, and evalu- 
ated by the group. The good school knows that pupils improve their be- 
havior in group participation as they experience such participation in 
situations important to them. The good school will make use of pupil- 
teacher planning, student councils, class committees, a variety of student 
activity organizations. 

Fourth, the good school recognizes the importance of individuality. In 
promoting group consciousness the school is not attempting to refashion 
each pupil to the same mold. The good school is concerned with the best 
development of each individual as a worthy personality. Records are 
kept wMch ^ve the school an understanding of the growth pattern of 
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each individual and oi his potential strengths and weaknesses and dis- 
tinctions. In addition to statistical data the records embody statements 
and information to attach human personality to the symbols and figures. 
Guidance services help the pupil understand himself and his opportimities 
and give him a chance to think through the decisions he must make 
as he relates himself to these opportunities. The school is concerned with 
providing exploratory opportunities for the individual so that he may try 
out his interest and ability in various fields as a basis for better selec- 
tion. It is also concerned with specialized instruction and services to 
meet the individual needs of pupils as distinct from the common needs. 
Such specialized instruction may provide for farther development of 
particular interests in trades or crafts, fine arts, or odier fields for vo- 
cational and avocational use. Such specialized instruction may also be the 
special education of the physically or mentally handicapped pupil. 

Fifth, the good school is concerned with the dexelopment of value- 
systems. There are two ways in which an individual may accept a philoso- 
phy. He may repeat it and state that it determines what he will do. He 
verbally professes it. Or he may live by it so that an observer can tell that 
he is doing so. In this case his acceptance ot the philosophy is behavioral. 
What he does is changed by his philosophy. If his acceptance is only 
verbal, changes in his daily living may or may not occur. A complex 
philosophy like democracy is rarely accepted completely. Most persons 
will accept part verbally, part behaviorally, and part in both ways. Good 
schools seek acceptance which is both reflected in behavior and recognized 
intellectually. They are concerned with the relation of learning to use, but 
they are also concerned with the relation of behavior to understanding. 
Awareness of what should be dime helps to get it done. Action without 
knowledge of underlying principles is inadequate. People who live in 
accordance with the democratic pattern of Hfe m their hom« community 
and who can verbalize well the democratic philosophy may ^11 find their 
pattern of behavior undemocratic as they try to adjust to lifd in a strange 
situation. | 

Good schools endeavor to have students do what is right and under- 
stand why it is right so that they can make appropriate value decisions 
in the different future situations they will encounter. The final test of 
acceptance of a philosophy is found in action rather than in words. The 
school is concerned with putting generalizations into words to promote 
understanding as the basis for future action. This characteristic of educa- 
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tion applies even more fully to the school itself than it does to the school’s 
concern with individual students and groups of students. The school 
must be continually concerned with the reasons for doing what it is doing 
and with the ends it is trying to serve. Schools which adopt practices only 
because they seem popular or because they are judged to be successful 
elsewhere may not be good schools, even though the form and pattern 
of their operation may be similar to that of recognized schools. The 
significant difference is in whether the school knows for what purpose it 
is following the procedures used and knows what outcomes are to be 
achieved through such purposes. One danger in attempting to describe a 
good school system is that the description will be followed as a pre- 
scription for good schools without an understanding of what is good about 
it for the particular situation. The good school may do what the expert 
recomflifinds; however, it does so not because the expert recommends it, 
but because the procedure and the reasons for following it are understood 
and accepted by the school. 


An Overview of the School^ 

No attempt is made here to describe a specihe school system in opera- 
tion nor to describe types of schools in operation. Rather, the authors 
propose to sketch sufficient generalized notions about the operation of 
good schools so that the reader will understand the construction of good 
school operation with which the discussion of school administration is ap- 
proached. This is done for the sake of better understanding rather than in 
an effort to suggest what procedures should be followed by American 
schools. It is recognized that the kind of program described does not 
exist in all its detail in large areas of our country. Much of the program 
depends upon further reorganization of school districts. In many sections 
of the country, because of sparsity of population, lack of resources, in- 
appropriate market areas, and other reasons the development of such a 


1 The material in this section is in part an adaptation of material found in such 
statements as those issued by the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, Education for All American Children, Education for All 
American Youth, Educational Services for Young Children; and such other state- 
ments as Cooper and Peterson, Schools for Young Adolescents, and Wisconsin 
Cooperative Educational Planning Program, Guides to Curriculum Building, The 
Junior High School Level. 
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program will be difficult and may not be realized for many years to come.* 

A school is a complex organization and difficult to describe in detail. 
In order to picture it more clearly it is necessary to divide it for descrip- 
tion. 

For Children of Nursery-School and Kindergarten Age 

The years covered by nursery school and kindergarten have frequently 
been called the pre-school years because the American tradition of com- 
pulsory education and book-learning has been thought of as starting with 
the first grade. School services for very young pupils have been extended 
downward from the first grade with kindergartens being organized first, 
then nursery schools. We customarily think of the five-year-olds as the 
kindergarten group and the four-year-olds, and sometimes even the three- 
year-olds, as the nursery school group. Provision of school services for 
children of these ages grew out of a real interest both in promoting the 
democratic ideal through developing social consciousness and in guaran- 
teeing fair opportunity for the protection and growth of each individual 
personality. What children experience during their early years has a 
marked effect upon their health and personality throughout life. The good 
school seeks to establish at an early age agreeable experience in group 
situations and to conserve and improve the vast potential of basic human 
resources embodied in individual children. 

In many homes young children live democratically and enjoy back- 
grounds that give them a good start in life. They get enough good food to 
eat They have a place to play and children with whom to play. They 
have the right kinds of toys or other materials for play. Ihey have affec- 
tionate adult companionship. They have adequate rest an^ appropriate 
medical and dental care. In such homes young children) grow in an 
orderly pattern of mental, emotional, and physical develcbment. If all 
homes were of this type, the school pro^m for very young c^dren would 
not be of such importance. At the beginning of the chaptei|it was noted 
that the role of the school is not that of assuming the plac^ ol all other 
institutions and agencies influencing the development of the child, but 
rather one of supplementing and relating the experiences provided by all 
of these other agencies. The importance of school service to very young 
children arises from the fact that there are children in every section of 
the country whose home conditions do not provide for orderly, balanced 
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growth. There are lonely children, browbeaten children, pampered 
children, undernourished children, children in neighborhoods so thickly 
populated that constant friction and irritation exist, children of working 
parents who are too tired to supply the affectionate companionship they 
need, children of ignorant parents, children in homes where there is poor 
health. It is the extension of the democratic ideal through an interest in 
every human personality that impells the good school to provide school 
service to the very young. 

In tribal life parents were in a position to watch the youngsters of 
the tribe as a group. They shared knowledge and experience in child-rear- 
ing. There was a natural socialization growing out of the organization of 
life within the tribe. In rural American neighborhoods of an earlier day, 
when families worked and played and worshipped and went visiting 
or toioMcn as a family group, there was a similar pattern. Adults could see 
the young children as a group from time to time and would share knowl- 
edge and experience in rearing the young. The nursery school and kinder- 
garten in the good school provide this same opportunity. The school is 
located close to the homes of the childreu. It is convenient for the mother 
to bring the child to school, if need be, and to come as frequently as she 
wishes to observe the child as one with other children. The tie between 
parent and child and between home and school is so strong in the case of 
the very young that it is the logical situation in which to provide for 
parental education. The nursery school teacher and the staff know how to 
meet and talk with parents and groups of parents about the nature of child 
development generally as well as about individual c.'.ses. 

Young children are active. Therefore, in nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens there must be adequate space both indoors and outdoors. There 
must be provision for a variety of kinds of activities which youngsters 
can do individually or can share by taking turns, but which do not re- 
quire much group organization on the part of the children. Ideally, the 
grounds should provide trees for shade and climbing, a brook or pond for 
wading and sailing boats, a garden spot, a shallow sand pit for digging, 
play apparatus for climbing and swinging and sliding, an expanse of 
grassy slope in the sun, a sheltered, hard-surfaced area for rainy 
weather. The grounds should be enclosed by fence or hedge to prevent 
children from wandering to dangerous streets or getting lost. Storage space 
should be provided for garden tools and other movable equipment. The 
playground space should be separate from that for other pupils who may 
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be housed in the same building, and might well be directly accessible from 
the schoolrooms. 

Indde the schoolrooms are ample space and provision for a wide 
variety of activities. There are tables about which pupils can work in 
groups or individually. The tables are low enough and solid enough for 
many kinds of work. The chairs are readily movable so that the children 
may bring them into a circle or line them up along the wall or place them 
at the tables. There are toys with which the children can carry on activities 
of living much as adults do — dolls, buggies, washtubs, ironing boards, 
telephones, big trucks, carpenter’s bench, and tools. There are blocks to 
build with, clay to mold, recorded music and stories and dances to hear, 
drums and cymbals and tambourines and other rhythm instruments to 
play, pictures and books to look at, sand on a table to sift and measure 
and mold. Wood, cloth, paper, cards, scissors, paste, colors, and other 
materials are available. The children listen to stories, work and play with 
all of the materials provided, share the toys as they organize their own play 
situations with them, tell about the things they have seen or heard, observe 
growing plants and animals, march and run and dance in time to music, 
talk about the weather and about safety and about what happens as they 
go to and from school. Children begin to learn about persons and things. 
They learn to share the same room and toys and equipment. They ex- 
perience the relation of arts and music and books and nature and science 
and physical conditioning to the total pattern of living. 

Because the school is concerned with promotion of health, attention is 
given to rest and diet and physical examinations. If the school is in a 
neighborhood characterized by families from which both parents work 
during the day or in a rural area where transportation facilities make it 
necessary for children to stay in school throughout the day, a noon lunch 
program is provided. The noon lunch supplies at least a th|rd of the daily 
nutritional needs of the child. It is a teaching opportunity in which the 
child is introduced to the seven basic items of diet and to tefod dishes pro- 
viding these needs in balanced combinations. In the groilp situation he 
more easily accepts the desirable fc<od selections and improves his eating 
habits. Where only the more customary half-day sessions are held, the 
children still have the mid-session break during which they are refreshed 
with milk or fruit juice and graham crackers or cookies. A Inief rest period 
is provided in which the children relax on individual mats or throw-rugs. 
Where the all-day kindergarten or nursery school program is necessary, 
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more formal provision for rest must be made. Light folding cots, easily 
stored, are available. The children can help set these up and put them 
away. The adequate room space makes it possible to arrange a dormitory 
for a portion of the afternoon. 

A pre-season fall roundup of kindergarten and nursery school chil- 
dren, promoted by parent groups, assures each child of a complete physical 
examination and of essential immunizations against contagious diseases. 
The examination provides the basis for any needed corrections or aids 
such as eye glasses, hearing aids, corrective shoes, braces, minor surgery. 
The examination also furnishes a complete understanding of the child’s 
physical condition for the use of parents, teachers, -md school health staff 
members in giving adequate attention to healthful development. If the 
examining pediatrician is not rushed, he often gets a helpful picture of 
emoftonHl development and of family relationships. This can be shared 
with the teacher, who will use it appropriately in informal parenLcduca- 
tion in casual before-and-after-school conversations with parents. 

Provision for daily inspection is made at the school so that any 
youngsters who may be ill when they arrive can be returned home. In the 
health suite there is provision for isolating, until he can be called for, any 
child who may become ill during the day. There are first-aid facilities for 
disinfecting any scratches or wounds, easing bruises, and bandaging cuts. 
At least once a year the children have their teeth cleaned by the school’s 
dental hygienist. The dental hygienist teaches while she cleans teeth, so 
that each child becomes accustomed to regular dental care and knows why 
it is important and how to care for his own teeth. The dental hygienist 
follows through on the need for any further dental attention to see that the 
family or other appropriate agency provides it. The classroom provides 
ready access to toilets and lavatories sized for the age group it serves. 
Under the supervision of the teacher the children learn cleanliness and 
independence with respect to going to the toilet. There are facilities for 
drying clothes which may have become wet from careless washing, falling 
in puddles, or toilet accidents. 

The nursery school and kindergarten have the important responsibility 
of helping adolescents and adults to understand children. Experiences 
with the children and opportunities for observation are made available 
through the nursery school to boys and girls of high-school age. When the 
school is located in the same building as an elementary school, the pupils 
on the elementary school council learn to assume some responsibility for 
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helping little children through traffic and in other ways. The nursery 
school and kindergarten are focal points of parent education. Such parent 
education may be embraced in a child-study group organized and carried 
on by leaders of the parent groups, or it may be organized as a regular 
part of the adult education program of the school system. Informally it 
is embodied in the exchange of information as the child is brought to 
school. In any case the services of family-life consultants, child specialists, 
and nutritiomsts are available. As the parent groups meet to study and 
discuss child development, they learn to integrate all helpful factors that 
will advance home and family life and promote the well-being of the 
children. From the school lunch menus they learn what diet is good for 
children and will be able to fit the family meals around the diet provided 
by the school. They learn better how to dress youngsters and what appro- 
priate activities to suggest for the use of out-of-«chool time. They learn 
to avoid situations from which feelings of rejection, of hostility, of over- 
dependency, or other emotional imbalances, arise. 

For Children of Primaiy School Age 

Generally the primary group have not been handled as a separate unit 
of the school; they have been either an unseparated part of the elementary 
school or the lower division of it. The prunary grades may be located 
close to the homes of children when they arc included in the neighborhood 
school building where nursery school and kindergarten are also located. 
When they are so situated, the first and second years of elementary school- 
ing will probably be joined by the nursery school and kindergarten to 
make up the neighborhood primary school. When tiiey are situated as 
part of an elementary school, the first three years of eiempntarv school- 
ing may be expected to be considered the piimary division. These years 
may be organized as a division in which the pupil proceeds |it his own rate 
of ability and advances largely on the basis of his develc^ment socially 
and in ability to read. Since the child proceeds accordii ig to his own 
ability, the school is organized .so that he is never failed nor made to repeat 
a grade. All of his movement is forward. However, he may require more 
time if his own rate is slower than that of pupils who are more able or 
whose work has been less interrupted by illness or by moving trom school 
tosdiooL 
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When children come to the primary division, they usually have little 
acquaintance with printed or written words, nor have they used printed 
music. They have had almost no experience widi formal number work. 
They have not learned to use books as sources of information when 
solving problems or satisfying curiosity. They have not teamed to use 
what others know. They do not love and appreciate great writing, great 
art, or great music. They have had some practice in the activities of demo- 
cratic living, but need to perfect their skill in them. The program of the 
primary school begins with children where they arc. It endeavors to in- 
crease their abilities, understandings, and appreciations in all areas. 
Beginning to read, beginning to write, beginning to sing music from notes, 
beginning to perfect skills in democratic interaction are very difScult 
activities. Many six-year-olds are not ready for them. Their teacher knows 
the of each child’s development, and she plans the program of the 
school in relationship to what the child is already able to do. 

The teacher begins where the child is and endeavors to take him each 
year as ^'ar as he is able to go. The children approach the use of printed 
and written words through experience charts, on which the teacher 
prints the sentences the children agree upon as they supply items for 
charts indicating plans for the day, questions the group wishes to find 
answers for, reports telling what they have found, elementary science 
experiments telling what they did, reports of field trips. Thus, from the 
beginning the children become aware of words as useful tools, and in 
situations which have meaning to them. 

As these experiences with words and their counterparts in other phases 
of the total learning experience expose the differences in individual ability 
and in rates of development, the teacher rearranges the grouping of 
pupils within the room. The groups within the class are not fixed but are 
dependent upon whatever activity has been the occasion for their forma- 
tion. The reading groups may be selected in terms of reading ability. 
However, the reading groups do not prescribe the sole basis of grouping. 
Other groups are formed on the basis of physical maturity, of social skill, 
of sense of tone and rhythm, of conception of number, of areas of inter- 
est. By flexible and varied grouping the teacher promotes the socialization 
of the pupil, and at the same time most effectively expedites the develop- 
ment of skills and understandings. The groups thus serve to provide 
early experience in functional grouping, which avoids creation of any caste 
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system within the total group. High standards are set for each child, but 
always in terms of what he is able to do. The teacher does not expect any 
child to do things beyond his ability. 

It is necessary for the teacher to know each pupil thoroughly and to 
know the interactions among pupils. One means of achieving this intimate 
knowledge is to have children and teacher associated over as long a period 
of time as possible. This is sometimes achieved by having the teacher work 
with pupils of a given age group through two or three years. When this is 
done, children progress at their most desirable pace, and the question of 
promotion or failure does not arise. The teacher helps each child improve 
each day but does not measure one child against the other. Over a three- 
year period of time she is able to help each child achieve maximum 
development. In some instances the teacher has pupils representing all 
of the ages in the primary division. This makes possible a greater flexi- 
bility in grouping arrangements. In such case each year some of the oldest 
pupils in the room leave for the intermediate grades and are replaced by 
new be^nners. In either arrangement it is important that not more than 
twenty to twenty-five pupils be assigned to a teacher. 

The teacher understands the ways in which children grow and develop; 
hence she is able to detect the few children who deviate from normal be- 
havior in extreme and unusual ways. Children with serious speech defects, 
children who are hard of heanng, children whose eyesight is extremely 
weak, children who are emotionally disturbed, children who are tone 
deaf or who have great trouble in singing are referred to the appropriate 
specialists. Some are helped occasionally in the school. Serious cases 
attend schools where special help is given. The teacher is also alert for 
deviations at the other extreme. When she finds students who are 
unusually gifted in art or music, she notes this t'Uent so that the school 
may seek out special assistance and oppi'rtunities tor thcs9 youngsters 
beyond that which can be given by die teacher ^ within the liegular class. 
She notes students who have unusual intellectual ability dnd expands 
the scope of their opportunities and the depth of penetrationlof materials 
and ideas so that they may acquire greater breadth of understanding 
within the classroom. 

Continued attention is given to health. The noon luncheon is used as a 
period of socialization and of instruction in good nutrition. The children 
of the primary grades are separated from older children on the play- 
ground. They have sufiicient apparatus for individual play or play in 
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small groups and also have space in which circle and running games may 
be played -by the total group. The alert observation of the teacher for 
illness, the dental prophylaxis, the availability of first aid, and reasonable 
concern for cleanliness are continued to bring into the intermediate school 
healthy youngsters with well established habits of mental and physical 
health. Parental education continues to receive the attention of the teach- 
ing staff. 

For Children of Intermediate School Age 

When the usual first and second grades are combined with the nursery 
school and kindergarten to form the neighborhood school, as suggested 
above, the intermediate grades (third through sixth) serve pupils eight 
to>t(lvdvc years old. If the school unit is a six-year or an eight-year 
elementary school, the intermediate grades (fourth through sixth) serve 
pupils nine to twelve years old. The intermediate grades have probably 
been considered as a separate unit less frequently than any other possible 
combination of grades and seem likely to achieve a separateness only 
when the neighborhood school is part of the total pattern. The term 
“intermediate,” and the fact that the years achieve separate identity only 
as the primary grades are pulled oif into the neighborhood school and the 
old seventh and eighth grades arc pulled off into the junior high school, 
would seem to indicate that the intermediate years are something of an 
educational no-man’s land. As a matter of fact these years are a very 
important period. In them the pupil turns from major emphasis on the 
acquisition of primary learning skills to the use of such skills in 
secondary learnings. The child achieves independence from his complete 
reliance on home and family and is prepared for the loyalties to com- 
panions and causes which will characterize much of his later activity. His 
general physical and personality balance have not produced any aggrava- 
tion impelling a study of intermediate-age psychology comparable to 
child psychology or adolescent psvchology or the study of adult human 
relations. 

As the reader follows this overview from age level to age level, he will 
note that none of the divisions cuts away cleanly from the preceding or 
following levels. Nor is everything that pervades various levels repeated 
in this description of each level. Much that follows concerning services 
for children of intermediate school age applies to the primary grades as 
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a divisLLHi the elementary school. Much that has been said above 
applies to the program for children of intennediate school age and will be 
applicaUe to succeeding levels. In all of the elementary grades the teacher 
is expected to help children with everything they learn.. The teacher is 
able to sing and to draw. She can help the group with physical exercise 
and games. She helps with reading, writing, arithmetic, and with all of 
the other activities that make up the program. She may have the help of 
specialists or supervisors in planning specific parts of the program and 
in locating suitable materials and acquiring or improving skills which 
she needs in order to accomplish the program planned. She uses the help 
of pupils also in planning and in carrying out the activities of the class. 

Because knowledge by itself has little use, the program of the ele- 
mentary school is always directed toward the use of knowledge. Children 
learn to read as an important way of doing something which concerns 
them greatly. Children learn to use tools because they can use them to 
make things they want. Children learn to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide in order to solve problems important to them. Children learn 
democratic procedures such as serving on committees, organizing social 
and study groups, and following parliamentary procedures because the 
use of this knowledge enables them to work together in a better manner. 
The whole emphasis of a^ood elementary school program is upon the use 
of knowledge as the best way to insure its acquisition. Very careful re- 
search shows that when the educational program is organized around the 
use of knowledge, the acquisition of knowledge is greatei than otherwise. 
A good elementary school recognizes that the ability to multiply is of no 
value unless the pupil uses multiplication in his living. It recognizes that 
the ability to select and serve on a committee is of no value unless the 
student uses committees. It recognizes that the ability to rl^ad is of no 
value unless the pupil uses reading. | 

Because of its understanding of the proper rela tionship bct|vccn knowl- 
edge and the use of knowledge, the school seeks to develop vnse planning 
by its pupils. The skillful teacher encourages them to develop interests 
which involve going places and seeJng things. Children may |vish to visit 
a zoo, a dairy farm, a mu^um, a factory. They may desire to see the city 
or town government at work. These are worthwhile mterests for 
youngsters. In platming a trip to a dairy farm or a factory the boys and 
girls read so they will understand what they are to see. They set up com- 
mittees to plan various aspects o&the trip, thus getting practice in one of 
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the procedures of democracy. They consider the cost of the trip, how they 
are to be transported, where they are to get a lunch if they are away from 
home; thus they practice the use of arithmetic. They write letters asking 
for information or for permission to make the visit. They talk with people 
while on the trip and make reports afterward. They write thank-you 
letters and descriptions of what they have seen. Reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and appreciation of democratic activities are used as means 
toward an end. They assume their appropriate place in the child’s life. 
Knowledge is used for the purpose of solving life problems. This kind 
of education pervades the work at all levels of the school. 

Pupils have experiences with others of their school through assembly 
or auditorium programs and through student council activities. The 
assembly programs give them an opportunity for sharing and knowing the 
work bfi the various rooms in their school unit as well as occasion for 
sharing programs provided by guests. They learn to evaluate such pro- 
grams and to express appreciation and praise when warranted. Through 
the student council, on which each class has representation, the children 
learn a relationship broader than that of their own classroom organiza- 
tion. They are concerned with school safety and the manning of pupil 
safety patrols on the school buses or at street crossings. They are con- 
cerned with the favorable appearance of the school building and grounds, 
and with pleasant and courteous behavior about the school and in the 
assembly. They are concerned with the promotion ol school savings as a 
practical experience in the value of money and in thrift. They are con- 
cerned with the improvement of good fellowship on the playground before 
and after school, and with appropriate hospitality for parents and others 
who may visit the school. 

The emphasis in the good elementary school is upon child develop- 
ment. It is upon the use of subject matter and school time toward im- 
portant ends rather than upon the acquisition of knowledge or the busy 
utilization of school time as an end in itself. It recognizes that children 
learn through subject matter. It knows that children cannot learn through 
drill. Drill involves repetition. It is impossible for an individual to repeat 
anything he has not learned. Drill does have a place in improving the 
skill of individuals after they have learned. The good teacher uses drill to 
help children improve their skills. 

Knowing that a complete knowledge of each child is necessary, the 
school has a cumulative record system which furnishes a ready index to 
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an understanding of the whole child. The record system includes family 
information, health records, results of standardized tests, significant ex- 
periential information, anecdotes characterizing the child or typifying in- 
sights into the personality of the child. Records go with the child from 
division to division and from school to school. Each teacher is able to use 
them with wise professional judgment as a basis for good counseling of 
individual students. 

Elementary schools are large enough so that there is a class for each age 
level and are so located that children do not have to travel unreasonable 
distances from home. In rural and suburban situations transportation be- 
tween school and home may be necessary. The rooms are large and have 
movable furniture which can be arranged and adapted to any kind of 
activity. Each room has running hot and cold water, a sink, a workbench, 
facilities for preparing food, easels, a radio, a phonograph, a piano, pic- 
tures, bulletin boards, and other modem equipment. Adequate provision 
is made for storage of clothing in lockers or wardrobes inside the room. 

The building, ideally, is a one story structure with each room having 
direct egress to the grounds. The playground space is divided to provide 
safety and security for the younger children in areas separate from those 
used by older children. There is adequate provision for organized games. 
The intermediate school age children participate in softball, touch foot- 
ball, volley ball, and similar team games. There are swings and slides and 
other appropriate playground apparatus. There is a gymnasium, with 
showers and dressing rooms, in which the recreational and physical ed- 
ucational program can be carried on when it is impossible to get out of 
doors. 

The elementary school building provides an adult center for the area 
it serves in that the gymnasium, auditorium, and cafeteria are so located 
and designed that they can be readily available during out-of-school 
hours. 

Teachers have ofiice space in addition to the desks pjfovided in the 
regular classrooms. Such space is available for conferences with parents, 
pupils, and other teachers. It provides a place where the teacher may leave 
personal property and individual study materials without fear that they 
will be moved or mislaid, and where she may engage in the professional 
reading and study necessary to the accomplishment of her professional 
job. The principal’s office is divided into a private and a public office. The 
private office is available for conferences, study, and work; the general 
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o£Bce presents an attractive setting in which parents and pupils and 
teachers will feel at ease. 

For Junior High School Youth 

The junior high school years are most commonly thought of as 
corresponding to grades seven, eight, and nine. In some instances where 
a community junior college is integrated with the senior high school to 
combine the eleventh through the fourteenth years, the junior high school 
will include the tenth grade. 

When the child leaves the elementary school, hi« childhood is near its 
end. Some may already have reached puberty, and tor others adolescence 
will come rather soon. For still others it may occur only after several 
years'! Cinls mature at a younger age than boys. The onset of adolescence 
is a critical time. What happens to young people in school and out during 
this period will have a very marked effect upon the kind of person each 
will become. During these years the child developing into youth should 
be in the junior high school. The age group will generally include those 
from twelve to fifteen or sixteen years old. 

The former eight-grade elementary school program was frequently 
called the common school. Some have called the junior high school the 
common secondary school. This is because the com^Mon needs of youth in 
early adolescence, including their needs for exploration and tryout in a 
variety of areas, are so great that the pupils are not directed into special- 
ized programs. Rather, they are held in a common organization with 
ample attention to the individual differences within the groups for most 
of the school time. The junior high school years continue the development 
of language usage for reasonable thinking, effective speaking, and ap- 
propriate writing; the use of the facts and procedures of mathematics 
and science and social science to arrive at understandings and decisions; 
the further development of self-dependence and of interdependence as 
the pupil assumes more responsibility 'or his own affairs and participates 
cooperatively with others in common enterprises. He is introduced to a 
wide selection of information and experience so that he may have adequate 
background for the choice and development of life interests in business 
and professions, in government, in mode of personal learning and devel- 
opment. During this period he is given much help in coming to under- 
stand himself and the process of development he is experiencing as it is 
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related to the world situation of his day. The junior high school years ate 
the years of intense orientation. The pupil spends a substantial portion 

his day under the guidance of his home-room or common-learnings or 
fundamental-education teacher. This teacher, working cooperatively with 
the pupils, is concerned with the development of the skills and understand- 
ing necessary for effective democratic action. He helps the students to 
broaden their knowledge in many areas. He seeks to deepen their appre- 
ciation of the true, the good, and the beautiful. 

When children enter adolescence, they are able to do far more complex 
things than they did formerly. Their talents have developed more fully. 
Differences among them in ability have also become much more obvious. 
What they have learned to do and what they have experienced make their 
needs increasingly diverse. In meeting these needs at a more advanced 
level the junior high school finds that some specialists are desirable. The 
pupil spends less and less time with his home-room teacher as he pro- 
gresses through the junior high school. During the time he is away from the 
home-room he will be in a shop, a gymnasium, a foods laboratory, a cloth- 
ing laboratory, a music room, an art room, a printing shop, or in some 
other place that has special equipment. In each room he will have the 
assistance of a teacher who understands youth thoroughly and who has 
above average ability*to do creative work in the field in which he works. 
The junior high school has many activities other than classes. There arc 
clubs, athletic teams, musical organizations, speech activities, student 
government organizations, club and class and school parties and picnics. 
There are many opportunities for young people to meet informally in 
order to improve their ability to work together. 

Through all of these in- and out-of-ebss activities the junior high 
school desires to give pupils the skills necessary for effective and creative 
work. It wants to improve their health and bodily dexterit}^ It wishes them 
to participate in social and recreational life wiLfa persons df their own and 
of the opposite sex. The school helps mdividuals who hav^ already devel- 
oped interests and talents to improve and deepen them. ^ offers new ex- 
periences in many different kinds of activities so that mher individuals 
will have opportunities to discover areas of interest or unknown talent. 

Through the junior high school, as through all of the other levels in a 
good school system, runs the imderstanding that growth and development 
of children come best when they have opportunities to use what they learn 
as they learn it. Instructional methods center around this great principle. 
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The school teaches out into the community as a place for practicing what 
must be learned. Adolescents have many, interests like those of adults. 
They wish to participate in adult programs. In the good community they 
are given an opportunity to do this. They take part in community chest 
drives. They help the Red Cross. They think and plan along with all citi- 
zens as the city planning commission makes or revises the program of 
community development, and they suggest solutions to parking or traffic 
or housing or other problems. They take part in any school or community 
survey in which they may help through census taking or through gathering 
and counting other information needed. They are encouraged to observe 
the government of the community and to make suggestions about its im- 
provement. They study the constitution of their own student organization 
and effect desirable amendments to it. They take cognizance of national 
issilhs ^d wiite letters to their representatives in the Congress. They study 
the problems of their state and endeavor to get persons in authority to 
consider their proposals. As they do these things they learn much about 
their community, their state, and their nation that is new to them. They 
also learn how to go about getting things done which, in their opinions, 
lead to improvement in their way of life. 

The junior high school should have at least three hundred pupils so that 
adequate physical facilities for the broad junior high school program can 
be justified. This number of students also makes possible a strong intra- 
mural sports program, and a wide arrangement o*" grouping pupils for 
special purposes. Group discussion and conversation activities to broaden 
interests and tolerance will involve individuals who differ rather widely 
from each other. The improvement of specific skills can be accomplished 
in groups where the ability level is similar. In other instances the grouping 
will be based upon physical development, upon social maturity, upon 
areas of interest. 

The school lunch program should be so woven into the daily schedule 
as to provide maximum opportunity for meetings of special groups and 
for carrying on a variety of activiti** ' It should also be an instructional 
program in good nutrition and proper social behavior. The students should 
help p lan and evaluate the cafeteria menus and relate such activity to their 
study in science and health and foods classes. The health services sug- 
gested in discussion of preceding levels are continued in junior high school, 
with pupils taking some of the responsibility for administering first aid. 
Personsd counseling as well as presentation of information in appropriate 
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groups is given concerning the onset of adolescence. The health servic^ 
and the physical education program put special stress upon personal 
hygiene, and the shower after exercise becomes a regular part of the physi- 
cal education class program. 

Ideally, the junior high school building will be located on a large plot 
of ground which provides space for baseball, soccer, touch football, tennis, 
field hockey, and other team games. A space will be provided where 
various groups can plant growing things. There should be a shaded place 
which can be used for picnics or for the eating of a picnic lunch shared by 
the boys and girls during good weather. In most climates an outdoor swim- 
ming pool is desirable. 

Within the building the regular classrooms should have large floor 
space, movable furniture that can be adapted to a variety of arrangements 
and activities, and much of the equipment suggested for elementary school 
rooms. There should be provision for adequate space in the various sf)ecial 
rooms for the equipment necessary for the shop, the kitchen, the sewing 
room, the art room, and the like. It should be possible to store equipment 
and supplies in orderly fashion close to where they are to be used. Teachers 
should have office space in addition to the desks provided in regular 
classrooms, and the principal’s offices should provide a private office, a 
general office, and a records office. There should be a gymnasium, an audi- 
torium, a little theater, a cafeteria, and meeting rooms which may also 
serve as offices for student clubs and government and similar activities. 
These rooms may also be made available for use of adults when they are 
not being used for school purposes. 


For Senior High School Youth 


The senior high school years include the tenth, cleventii, and twelfth 
grades — unless the arrangement suggested above prevails ii which grades 
eleven through fourteen are included. These last two years ' rill be consid- 
ered later in connection with the junior or community college. The senior 
high school enrollment is made up, largely, of the youth fifteen to eighteen 
years old. Most of them are adolescents, although a few have not yet 
reached this period in their development. They come from all of the eco- 
nomic levels, all of the religious faiths and political creeds, represented 
in the community. Their needs have become increasingly complex and 
diverse during the years they attended junior high school. The senior high 
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school represents democracy’s last direct opportunity to help people of 
wide differences learn to hve together, sharing their common interests 
and meeting their common needs as well as appreciating and promoting 
their specialized differences. The school must provide an over-all program 
of student government and other activities which promote unity among 
students and help create wide understanding and appreciation of fellow 
students. The school must also meet the complex pattern of individual 
interests and needs and abilities that have become so forcefully evident. 

What has happened to the pupils outside the school and what has hap- 
pened to their families affects what they want to do while in the senior 
high school. What they have learned in their exploration of creative and 
manipulative work in the junior high school has great influence upon what 
they will do in the high school. The knowledge they need falls into two 
goncfhi divisions. One is the common core of knowledge which must be 
developed for all citizens who are to live adequately in a modem com- 
munity. The other is the specialized knowledge in particular fields which 
enables individuals to work or to continue their education. Through both 
parts of this system of knowledge run many general skills, understandings, 
and appreciations. Students must think critically in both general and 
specialized education. They must be able to carry on effective democratic 
action. They need to speak intelligently and to write accurate, idiomatic 
English. They should be able to do the computing needed in daily living 
and on the job. If these things arc to be learned in both the area of common 
education and in the area of specialized education, they must be used in 
each area. 

By the time students have reached the senior high school many of them 
will be able to learn effectively from the experience of others. T his they 
will do through listening to other people or through reading about what 
others have done. Within a senior high school botli the common learnings 
and the specialized areas will provide many opportunities for vicarious 
experience. There will be no lessening of the number of first-hand experi- 
ences. As in the junior high school the time used in common learnings will 
be greater in the first year than in the last; at the senior high school level 
at least half of the pupil’s time will be spent in specialized learning. 

The senior high student has a great interest in what goes on in the 
world. Hence, the curriculum of the senior high school should reach in- 
creasingly out into the community. There are many things which senior 
high school students can be encouraged to do at a high level of ability. 
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Although the students will participate in a school-wide organization which' 
provides relationship for all activites of all students, they will also partic- 
ipate in activities related to the life of the community. In some instances 
they will participate in the programs of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
or other groups whose programs call for the participation of youth of high 
school age. Others will paticipate in youth organizations similar to and 
somewhat related to corresponding adult organizations such as the Future 
Farmers of America, the Future Homemakers, and the Future Teachers. 
The school will seek opportunities for every student to become associated 
with a student organization serving a civic purpose and to work in groups 
providing opportunities to come to know the goals and operations of var- 
ious adult organizations. A second set of organizations may be centered 
around hobby or avocational interests. Among such organizations are 
camera clubs, debating societies, stamp clubs, danang clubs, and record 
clubs. 

Each teacher in the senior high school understands adolescents thor- 
oughly and has a personal interest in some kind of student activity. These 
teachers use counselors to help them plan the extra-curricular and curric- 
ular activities with their students. The guidance program of the senior 
high school is directed toward helping boys and girls make school adjust- 
ments while in school. It is directed toward helping them make satisfactory 
adjustments to their families and the community. It helps them find and 
keep jobs. It keeps in touch with students who are at work, helping them 
with problems on the job, with personal problems, and with problems of 
self-improvement through fmther training. The follow-up study of gradu- 
ates influences the development of the educational program. What goes on 
in the school is continuously adjusted to the pre.scnt nce^s of young 
people. ; 

The general and the specialized programs of the school reject the com- 
munity served by the school. There are opportunities present for botfi boys 
and girls to learn to prepare food, to select and design s|id construct 
clothing, to select furniture, to plan budgets for themselves individually 
and for families and group organizations, and to practice other activities 
needed to maintain good living. There are adequate provisions for the 
use of typewriters by all students. Additional opportunities for increasing 
skill are provided to persons who plan to use typing vocationally. 

There are laboratories in wtuch pupils can learn about living things, 
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about the world of nature, and about the principles of science. The special- 
ized program of the school reflects the job opportunities of the community, 
including those to which people from the co mmuni ty may go outside of 
the school community. These opportunities are provided in specialized 
rooms in the school or are provided throughout the community by co6p- 
erative arrangement with the service shops, the stores, the industrial plants, 
and other commercial ventures. Individuals from the community serve as 
resource people to both the general and the specialized programs of the 
school. This exchange in direct contacts is the senior high school pattern 
of helping adults know and understand adolescent youth and helping 
youth to know what kind of a situation and with what kind of people they 
will be living. 

Thp school plant may be arranged campus style with several buildings, 
eacli for a special purpose. These buildings will be connected by covered 
walks so that students can move from building to building in inclement 
weather. The school needs an auditorium, a library, a gymnasium, a 
cafeteria, an instrumental music room for band and orchestra, a large 
choral music room, practice rooms for individuals or small groups work- 
ing with musical instruments or on vocal music. A nursery school or kin- 
dergarten provides opportunity for high school students to observe and 
assist young children. Rooms are provided for art work in metals, 
plastics, sculpturing, painting, stagecraft. Shops aie available for each 
field of industry that is strong in the community. Woodworking, metal- 
working, working in plastics, printing, and the various building trades 
are among the most common. 

Through the busy life of the school run the two great ideas of improving 
and acquiring techniques of democratic interaction and of understanding 
that knowledge is acquired most readily as it is used in the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of the learner. 

For Young Adults in the Junior or Community College 

The individuals in the community college will mostly be from eighteen 
to twenty-one or twenty-two years of age. They will be individuals who 
have completed the senior high school program or who dropped out of the 
senior high school program and have matured somewhat since their with- 
drawal. There will be occasional students older than the age group 
indicated. All of these individuals, however, will be giving the major por- 
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tion of their time to pursuit of organized class-work and activities. Their 
purposes will be acquiring more general education, preparing for specific 
employment opportunities, completing the initial years of a program of 
regular college work, or re-training for employment. They will not repre- 
sent all of the pupils of this age level, but only those who have these 
specific purposes. Many of their contemporaries will have found full time 
employment in the community, will have left the community for employ- 
ment elsewhere, will have enrolled in four-year colleges or in special 
technical schools, or will not have had the interest to continue for 
an additional year or two of training beyond the senior high school pro- 
gram. However, there should be a minimum of three or four hundred 
students to make possible the program of activities and course offerings 
that will serve the needs of this group. 

The program of the junior or community college; will be related rather 
directly to the vocational emphasis in the local community. Many of the 
instructors of trades and of business procedures will be part-time staff 
members who leave their regular employment in community enterprises to 
give courses in their particular fields. With the program related so directly 
to the community enterprises, the pattern of the program will differ from 
community to community. Individuals wishing to pursue courses related to 
particular vocations may find it necessary to leave the home community 
and study in the community where such emphasis exists. The emphasis 
might be on agriculture in one situation, on manufacture of machine tools 
in another, on dairy production and cheese-making and processing in 
another, on watch-making in another, on furniture manufacturing in 
another, on petroleum production elsewhere, on garment-making or 
manufacture of shoes in still other communities. 

But there will be a strong core of general education both fdr those whose 
interests are vocational or general and for those whose interests are further 
preparation for completing college work elsewnere. About ciie-sixth of the 
student’s time will be given to this core program. The |center of the 
common learnings program will be in good citizenship, witib emphasis on 
community study and community service. Students will participate actively 
in the affairs and organizations of the community so that they may learn 
citizenship as they live it. With the broader vision of affairs beyond the 
community which can be emphasized in Ae community college program, 
these students will also serve tofelate more completely the community and 
its people to affairs of statewide, nationwide and worldwide scope. Their 
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discussions, study, publications, and guest speakers will all help broaden 
the interests of people throughout the local communities in the society 
of humankind. 

While this community study is the center of the program, it is also an 
area in which students use many skills as they learn. They will use many 
sources of reference to get information for use in their activities as citizens. 
They will read the publications of government, of analysts of con- 
temporary affairs, of universities, of various organizations. They will write 
letters seeking the point of view of leaders and expressing their own con- 
clusions about them. They will make computations to find the cost of 
civic enterprises and to discover if public funds are used prudently. They 
will help calculate the various forecasting estimates on which community 
developmental plans of governmental subdivisions and of community 
organii'ations are based. When studying taxation, they will relate it to 
community needs. They will become familiar with intellectual and social 
and economic movements throughout the country. They will try to 
improve the way in which the common man lives. Through these studies 
and activities students will acquire ihc intelligent patriotism that will 
lead them to exalt democracy above all other systems and to understand 
the adaptability that will keep democracy effective. 

Another area of general education is that of the arts. Each individual 
will continue to practice the skills he began to develop in the lower 
secondary school. He will have many opportunities improve his literacy 
and his appreciation of the artistic productions of others. He will see the 
relationship of the arts to daily life through radio, concerts, television, 
exhibits, design of tools, architecture of homes and other buildings, 
pattern of furniture, color and style of clothing. He will continue to 
deepen his love and appreciation for great writing. He will discover the 
contributions of many other nationalities to all of the arts. 

All students will become better acquainted with the methods of science 
and will understand more fully the influence of science on the activities of 
man. They will give attention to a ge^'eralizcd treatment of the sciences of 
man in anthropology, psychology, and sociology. The common education 
courses in the total program are more likely to be under the direction of 
full-time staff members. Some of these will be individuals whose time is 
shared with the high school program, and some may be individuals who 
share time as supervisors throughout the rest of the school system. 

Running through all of the courses and curriculums will be the points 
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of view common to the whole system: ( 1 ) The school has a primary con- 
cern for the development of health. (2) What is learned best is learned 
through use. (3) A major purpose of the school is to develop understand- 
ing and use of democratic procedures. (4) Society is served as the 
valuable differences of each individual are discovered and enhanced. (5) 
Knowing what to do and how to do it must be accompanied by a value- 
system for determining when to do it and which action or choice is best. 

The junior or community college may have its own campus and facilities 
similar to those suggested for the senior high school. Or it may share 
campus and facilities with the senior high school, in which instance 
adequate facilities for the total group to be served must be provided. 

The placement and follow-up services of the community college are 
well-organized. As in the case of the high school, those students who leave 
will be studied so that the educational program may be adjusted con- 
tinuously to the needs of the young adults of the community. Probably 
two thirds of those completing the senior high school program will con- 
tinue for one or two years in the community college. The counseling 
service will administer tests to individuals so that their measurable abilities 
will be known at the time their programs are planned. It will gather other 
records to provide information for wise counseling of each individual. 
This counseling will 'center first upon an educational program best 
adapted to each student. Next, it will place him on a job in which he shows 
greatest promise of success. It will follow up to find out how he is doing 
on the job and what additional help from the school he needs. It will give 
him further educational guidance as the need develops. As need arises, 
it will help him in his relationships within hi.s family and within the 
community, and will place him in touch with agencies which can help him 
in these matters. 

Adult Educational Programs 

The desire of educators to help parents understand children and to have 
assistance in improving their performance as parents has been noted 
above. The school, especially in connection with the nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary divisions, provides for observation of chil- 
dren and for parent education, Parent education, as already indicated, may 
be fostered through furnishing assistance to groups organized under other 
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than school sponsorship or through groups organized by the school and 
served by family-life consultants. This particular program helps people 
confronted by the adjustment to parenthood. It is one aspect of the educa* 
tional service available to adults of the total community. Those with young 
children should be encouraged to participate. 

Although the program of the junior or community college is planned 
primarily for young adults who are full-time students, another aspect oi 
service to all adults in the community is the availability of any portion of 
its program to those who wish retraining vocationally or who may find 
interest in broadening their general education or in developing an avoca- 
tional interest. 

In addition to these phases of adult education the school will offer a pro- 
gram ot adult education under the coordination of a director trained 
specilicafify in the problems of adult education. The program will include 
a wide variety of evening or late afternoon classes held over varying 
periods of time and organized around the interests of those who wish to 
participate. Such short non-credit courses as the following are illustrative 
of the variety; personal typing, sewing, cooking, art work, world affairs, 
woodworking, photography, parliamentary procedure, public speaking, 
family budgeting, home repairs, contemporary economics, great books, 
great music, square dancing, archery, swimming, first aid, home nursing, 
civil government, taxation. The director determines what courses are 
wanted, how much time is required for them, how many people will take 
them, where they may be held, what instructors may be obtained, and how 
the course may be financed. He draws on the school and community 
facilities for space and equipment as well as for instructional staff. The 
adult education program also includes lecture series, concerts, panel dis- 
cussions, showings of films, assistance to neighborhood study clubs, and 
similar activities for which no continuing enrollment is required. In these 
activities individuals participate voluntarily and without any formal obli- 
gation other than their presence. Whatever share of the immediate cost, if 
any, is to be met may be assessed then, by way of admission charges. 

Such an adult education program makes it possible for many adults 
throughout the community to know school facilities and staff and to know 
and appreciate the pleasure and value of pursuing education. The leader- 
ship in the local community is more widely spread. The number of indi- 
viduals who can serve as resource people to the school is increased. The 
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educational program in the community is something purchased for (he 
whole community and not simply an institution maintained for the day 
care of children who would otherwise be unoccupied. 

Special Services for Ali Schools 

In the good school system necessary education is made available to 
each child. Some will be unable to attend school. They may have 
rheumatic-fever or cerebral palsy or may have suffered poliomelitis. A 
visiting teacher will come to the homes of such individuals and help them 
develop intellectually and emotionally. This visiting teacher will carry to 
these isolated children some feeling of common sharing and attachment to 
the total group of children of their age levels. She will help them develop 
understanding and liking for other people. 

Some children who are able to come to school will be unable to work all 
day with other children because of serious physical defects. These children 
may be deaf, blind, or crippled. In the good school system special classes 
are provided as home-rooms for these individuals. They spend much of 
their time in these classrooms but share whatever portion of the rest of 
the school program they are able to share with other boys and girls. Each 
special class is under the care of a teacher with special training. The work 
of the teacher is to help such pupils acquire necessary skills and under- 
standings in spite of their handicaps. Her work along with that of the. 
total school staff is to help them compensate for their handicaps and also 
to adjust as soon and as completely as possible to situations which they 
share with those who are not so handicapped. Children emotionally dis- 
turbed because of unfortunate experience.? will receive corresponding 
special treatment. They will be given psychological, psychktric, and social 
assistance from trained workers. They will ieam to readj|ist their lives to 
the living of the community. These special teachers working with the 
physically handicapped and the emotionally disturbed|wiU also work 
closely with parents so that both home and school will ^o what is best 
for (he children. f 

Children who have educational difficulties to such a degree that a 
regular teacher is unable to provide for them within the group activities of 
their schoolmates will be given special remedial or corrective attention by 
one trained for such purposes. Individuals who show unusual talent will 
be placed for part of their time with teachers who understand what can be 
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done for gifted children. In some cases the needs of the individual child 
will be so different from the needs of the group as a whole that he must be 
taken from the group. The school does not forget its basic task of helping 
children to acquire and improve techniques of democratic interaction. 
When the child is taken from the group, many opportunities are provided 
for him to return to the group each day and to do important things with 
his schoolmates. 

The concern of the school for improvement and maintenance of health 
will be operative through a school-wide health service. The school will 
keep health records on each child which will disclose the pattern of his 
physical development and the illnesses and accidents he has encountered. 
Complete medical examinations will be required at appropriate intervals. 
ReccmiA^ndations will be made by the school physician and school nurse 
to farhily physicians who work closely with the health program of the 
school. Through the program of dental hygiene every pupil will learn 
regular care of his teeth and habituate himself to periodic attention by 
his private dentist. The school will lead the way in replacing restorative 
dentistry with maintenance of good teeth. The school will cooperate with 
the public health officers in seeing that pupils receive any necessary 
immunization from diseases. Continuous attention to corrective exercises 
for posture will be given to those needing such exercises. Children who 
need special exercises in order to strengthen muscles or who need other 
kinds of experiences as a result of their physical condition will receive 
them from individuals in the school under the advice of a physician. Each 
teacher will know the pertinent facts from the child’s health record and 
will be alert to the daily physical condition of the child. 

The school will also provide psychological services throughout the 
system. These will include standarized testing services for the evaluation 
and guidance of the school system at various levels. It will provide indi- 
vidual tests for diagnosis of educational diflBcuJties, and for ascertaining 
the effectiveness of remedial instruction or of innovations in the program. 
Aptitude tests and personality tests will be available for the help of 
counselors. The service will also provide expert counseling for emotionally 
disturbed pupils and help for parents and teachers who feel that the prob- 
lems of their children and pupils require the analysis and advice of experts. 
Psychiatric services will be available through referral if not through the 
services of a regular staff member. 

The school system will maintain an agency to assist and codrdinate ex- 
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peiimentation, research, and planning. Such a service will encourage the 
continuous study and improvement of the total program and each aspect 
of it by the school staff. It will assist teachers and others in planning and 
designing special studies for careful evaluation of present practices and 
materials or for tryout of new procedures and devices. It will keep the 
school staff and the community informed on the research and experi- 
mentation under way throughout the system, showing the relationship of 
the various projects to each other and to the direction in which the school 
program seems to be developing. This agency will help determine when it is 
desirable and necessary to free staff members from part or all of their 
regular load so that they may give attention to a special project. It will also 
keep abreast of research and developments throughout the profession 
which have pertinence to the program of the local school and to any con- 
templated developments. The agency will also design and conduct studies 
deemed advisable by the professional staff. 

Provision will be made for service to the school system in the develop- 
ment of teaching materials. This division may be organized around the 
central depository of educational films, film-strips, recordings, and other 
audio-visual instructional materials. But the division will have broader 
scope in that it will help develop models, mock-ups, charts, and demon- 
stration devices suggested by members of the staff or suggested by the 
expressed needs of staff members. It will encourage the collection of pic- 
tures and the preparation of such pictures. Help will be available in the de- 
velopment of written materials of instruction as well. The materials serv- 
ice agency will be alert to new developments in educational materials over 
the country as well as to sources to which to turn for devices that may 
serve the needs of teachers within the system. The agepcy will encourage 
creative development of teaching materials and will shkre throughout the 
system the effective experience in the use any such ^laterials. 

Desirable Characteristics of the Community ond Its Sc|eol Organization 

The school community able to provide the kind of j^rogram suggested 
above is one having size and wealth and diversification. It was recognized 
earlier in the chapter that in many parts of the country school districts do 
not presently comprise such communities. The kind of program described 
implies a community with sufficient population to provide enough stu- 
dents at the junior college level to justify the offering of the program of 
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that sort. Its boundaries are extensive enough so that whatever productive 
business, industrial, mineral, and agricultural properties exist are included 
with the residential areas, thus providing a sufficiently broad tax base to 
support the program for those who live in the residences. The diversi- 
fication has several aspects. There is diversification of occupations so 
that a sudden economic crisis in some one or two fields of productive 
endeavor does not challenge the stability of the district. This occupational 
diversification not only helps provide economic stability; it enhances 
educational opportunity in that the community laboratory provides field 
work, training, and individuals to assist in the school program. There is 
diversification also in the religious faiths, the racial backgrounds, the 
political parties, the economic and social classes, represented in the com- 
munity. Such diversity provides a basis for broad learning about racial, 
religtbusV political, occupational, economic, and social differences. It 
also provides a laboratory for the development of ways of working to- 
gether and of establishing common understanding. The diversification 
also provides many occasions for differences in points of view which can 
be turned to social potential for change and development. 

The people of the school community have faith in democracy and seek 
to advance democratic procedures. Because they have such faith, they 
have good will toward public education and see it as the common meeting 
ground of all of the peoples of the community. Other training activities of 
religious, racial, occupational, and social groups are planned not as re- 
placements of the public school program but as additions to it. Such 
special programs do not interfere with the support of public education nor 
with the reasonable time schedule for its activities but rather provide 
additional services for special groups on a schedule coordinated with that 
of the schools. The people in the community have a knowledge of the 
power of education from their familiarity with some of the studies made.’^ 
They know what difference effective education has made in their own 
co mmun ity. They understand what the schools are trying to do. 

The board of education is made up of individuals representative of the 
entire community. These individuals may or may not be drawn from the 
various segments of the community. However they are drawn, they are 
individuals concerned with the well-being and the future of the total com- 

2 See such reports as the following: Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Committee on Education, Education — an Investment in People; H. F . Clark, Educa- 
tion Steps Up Living Standards; Hughes and Lancelot, Education, America’s Magic; 
Olson and Fletcher, Learn and Live. 
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munity and each part of it as well as with the welfare of all children and 
each child. They are selected by citizens in terms of “who would we like 
to have speak for us” rather than “which of us shall speak” on educational 
matters. The position of members of the board is that of doing more than 
simply reflecting the sentiments and opinions currently held by the people 
of the district. They must approach their responsibility on the basis of 
studying problems and reaching decisions in a manner representative of 
that which would be achieved if all of the citizens were able to give such 
an amount of time to study and to decision-making. With the time board 
members give to study and understanding, they are always in a position to 
go beyond the sentiments and opinions currently held by citizens who 
have not had the opportunity to study and understand. They are accepted 
by the community on this basis. They are accepted as individuals so rep- 
resentative of the community that the decisions they reach through study 
and deliberation are those that would be reached by the community if it 
were possible for all to participate in study and deliberation. 

The board of education selects a professional staff personally and 
technically competent. The staff knows education, children, and subject 
matter. The staff knows how best to bring into operation the policy de- 
cisions of the community reached through the deliberations of its repre- 
sentative board. The'staff knows enough to suggest to the board and the 
community the areas for study and deliberation and to assist in providing 
the tools of data gathering and analysis helpful to the laymen concerned 
and responsible for decisions. The professional staff represents individuals 
with racial, religious, political, social, and economic differences. It also 
consists of individuals coming from a variety of geographic locations 
and trained in a variety of institutions of higher education; thus the 
different viewpoints represented provide for criticism ^d suggestions 
conducive to careful evaluation and helpful d^ivelopment. > 

More detailed consideration is given to the local f community in 
Chapter 4, to the influence of organized groups in Chapter 6, and to the 
organization of school personnel in Chapters 12 and 13.]ln this chapter 
the writers have presented an overview of the school knd the school 
community as they conceive it in their discussion of educational adminis- 
tration. 
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Suggested Reading 


National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission, Edu- 
cation for All American Youth. A projection by a distinguished group of 
educators of the sweeping educational reforms necessary to meet the criteria 
of democratic life. The ideal school is exemplified in two fictional systems, 
“Farmville” and “American City.” This work is most helpful in the number 
of specific changes indicated as means of meeting recognized goals. Educa- 
tion for All American Children. Describes hypothetically ideal elementary 
schools and contrasts them with practices already in existence. Patterned 
after the earlier volume mentioned above. 

Additional suggested readings, dealing for the most part with practices in 
particular school systems, follow. 

Prudence Bostwick, A Functional High School Program for the Urban 
Community. This is a brief treatment (fifty-seven pages) which has found 
popularity among school teachers. Probably useful when used with a more 
extensive analysis. 

Elsie R. Clapp, Community Schools in Action. A carefully explained and 
documented account of two community schools, one in Kentucky and one 
in West Virginia. The former is largely rural in nature, the latter is in a 
mining locale. The author demonstrates a high proficiency in her grasp of 
principles and concepts as well as in the observational disciplines needed for 
accurate reporting. A cogent foreword 15 supplied by John Dewey. 

Samuel Everett, School and Community Meet. 1 his pamphlet reports 
several attempts to further education through public school programs. It 
reveals, though this is not the main aim, a very important side of American 
culture within which the schools must opeiate. 

Lorene K. Fox, The Rural Community and Its School. A study of 
Chautauqua County, New York, this book aims at discovering and explain- 
ing the patterns of interrelationships that can and should exist between edu- 
cational programs and the changing life of the people in a rural community. 
The study investigates historical, institutional, and attitudinal aspects of 
social change. 

L. D. Haskew, “People-built Education,” School Executive (March, 1950). 
This article lists suggestions, with supporting illustrations, of what school 
administrators can and should do to help bring the community into school 
affairs. The emphasis is upon lay advisory groups. 

G. R. Koopman, “Formula for Merging School and Community,” Nations 
Schools (August, 1948). The author presents an argument for making the 
home and the school the nucleus of integrated modern life. He argues from 
many sources and uses illustrations from school systems which he believes 
are making progress toward the goal of school-community merger. 
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John Lund, “Education Can Change Community Life,” School Life (>}o- 
vember, 1948). A brief report of the second annual meeting of The National 
Conference of Professors of Educational Administration. The main theme 
is the attempt to investigate how education can change community life. Six- 
teen characteristics of the community school are listed. 

Edward G. Olsen, School and Community Programs. A catalog-type 
presentation of many articles from educational journals dealing with the 
general topic of how to make more communal use of our schools. The 
contributions are quite imeven, but there is something worthwhile for any- 
one interested in the community-school movement. 

Dan H. Cooper and Orville E. Peterson (Editors), Schools for Young 
Adolescents. This monograph is a product of an inform;! organization of 
about sixty supmntendents in metropolitan Chicago. It attempts a synthesis 
of findings from the entire literature on the subject of early adolescent educa- 
tion. Especially relevant quotations are included. 

Roma Cans, Celia Bums Steadier, and Millie Almy, Teaching Young Chil- 
dren. A recent discussion of education in the nursciy school, kindergarten, 
and primary grades. Much of the material reflects the experience of the 
authors in teaching situations. 



CHAPTER 


Decisions to Be Made 
in Providing Education 


American schools are the responsibility of the 
total citizenry. They are the means through which we understand and 
serve the characteristics and possibilities of each pupil. Only at the face-to- 
face level of relationships can pupils be known individually. When young- 
sters are remote and numerous, they are seen as statistics, and they lose 
their individuality. But this responsibility for each pupil is a responsibility 
of the total citizenry, and through the schools, as in no other way, the whole 
society is brought into operational relationship with each individual pupil. 
If this relationship is to be expressed in individual consideration, many 
plans and actions must be accomplished at the local community level. If it 
is to be truly a responsibility of the total citizenry, plans and actions must 
be accomplished at levels of govermnent representing broader segments 
of society. 

When all the decisions bearing upon the education of any one individual 
are considered, they are seen as being of many sorts and made by a variety 
of individuals and groups. Some of -hese decisions are policy decisions; 
others are action decisions. The policy decisions direct action and the 
action decisions help fix poUcy. Many of the decisions are made by the 
professional staff of the schools. Some decisions are made by the pupils 
themselves; others, by their parents. Some decisions are made by direct 
vote of the local citizens; many are made by the local citizens through 
their representatives comprising the board of education. Some decisions 
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are made by executive officers of the state, and the basic decisions are 
made by the citizens of the state through their legislative representatives. 
Some of the decisions are made by divisions of the federal government. 
These decisions are subject to the pressures of many influences. 

In American life it is generally presumed that the policy decisions will 
be made by the total citizenry directly or through representatives, and that 
the action decisions will be made by the professionals. The people deter- 
mine what goals they wish to set and employ professionals to direct activity 
toward these goals. (A portion of the policy decisions governs the employ- 
ment and working conditions of the professional.) However, this division 
holds only as a general rule. In actual practice the people may vote on 
action decisions. For example, a school election may be held on whether or 
not to issue bonds for schoolhouse construction or which of two or more 
school sites to purchase. Prior to the election professionals have worked to 
determine how much money will be needed and also to determine which 
site or sites will be suitable. The people, through their representatives on 
boards of education, employ the teachers, but the teachers to be employed 
are nominated by the professional staff after technical consideration of 
qualifications. The professionals in day-to-day operation run into many 
situations on which policy decisions have not been reached. They are 
forced to take action fhat seems immediately best to them. A subsequent 
policy decision may be conditioned by the success or failure of the action 
they took. In spite of this interplay constantly taking place between policy 
and action decisions, it is sound, in our form of goverment, to have 
decisions on what is wanted made by the whole people directly or through 
representatives and to depend upon the professionals to develop the action 
which will accomplish these desires. The professionals are the action 
agents, but they are not to become dictators. I’hc people determine the 
ends and the professionals provide the means. 


Decisions Depend on Organization 
and Characteristics of Local Districts 

Decisions about the schools are based in part on technical knowledge, 
ia part on current public sentiment, and in part on contemporary relation- 
ships of the school to other aspects of American life. Decisions should be 
reached on the basis of pertinent information selected and processed 
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through technical procedures. In our form of government decisions must 
have favorable public sentiment, and they must fit the pattern of personnel 
and material available, the time allowable, the economics and politics of 
the period. They cannot be made without regard to the contemporary 
relationships. Even though a decision may be technically correct, it will 
be unacceptable if it does not have favorable public sentiment. On the 
other hand, a decision which has only favorable public sentiment and is 
defective technically will avail little. The job of administration is to achieve 
this balance between technology, public sentiment, and contemporary 
fitness. 

The level at which decisions are considered and made is dependent in 
part upon the nature of the decision, but it is also dependent upon the 
the of district organization. When school districts are so small that 

they*dO not have sufficient pupil population to justify provision of the 
services and facilities of modern education, one of the decisions may be 
that of reorganizing districts to. achieve adequate size. Unless there is 
leadership at the county or state level, it is difficult for a small district to 
bring about consideration of such reorganization by the people who will 
comprise the new school community. Another possible decision is that 
of planning and arranging the cooperative provision of services that the 
small district cannot provide on its own. The decision to cooperate is 
also difficult without the assistance of county or state school officials. 
Small school districts do keep many matters close to the people of the 
district; but if they are too small, the choices available are so restricted 
that little else can be done than to try to meet standards established by the 
state or by regional accrediting associations. In such instances the deci- 
sions are actually being made for the small districts by the state or by 
others outside the district, and local initiative has been lost. The kinds of 
decisions that can be made arc dependent upon the size of the district. 

Great size also presents many problems. When the district is big, it is 
difficult for individual citizens to know enough about the whole district to 
participate effectively in decision-making. When there are tens of 
thousands of school pupils, any district-wide decisions seem remote from 
the individual pupil or even from the individual attendance center. In 
order to provide for effective involvement in decision-making and in the 
selection of representatives, it is necessary to organize carefully within 
the district. The decisions that can be made are dependent upon com- 
munity organization for participation in decision-making. 
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The decisions are also dependent upon the heterogeneity of the district 
population and the diversity of the enterprises located in the community. 
The school can determine realistically to cut across all levels of American 
life only when all levels are represented within the district. The degree of 
tolerance and understanding to be achieved through direct association of 
people of various races and religions is dependent upon the presence of a 
variety of such representatives. The use of the community for out-of-class 
learning experiences is determined by available and usable areas of 
activity and points of interest. Mere presence of heterogeneity is not 
enough. The variety of kinds of people in the communily may result in 
cleavages along racial or religious or economic lines, thus preventing 
utilization of the advantages of the array of viewpoints present. It may 
result in a power structure in which policy and action decisions are made 
by the strong and imposed on the others. However, with appropriate 
organization the potential advantages of the heterogeneity that is broadly 
characteristic of American life can be realized. The basis of consideration 
in reaching decisions is thus broadened, and the breadth of opportunities 
for decision is expanded. 


Areas of Local Decision 

within the Framework of State Law 

Throughout the United States local areas have, under state laws, been 
organized into school districts. The fact that this organization has been 
accomplished indicates a decision by and lor the locai community to 
assume responsibility for providing educadou within the framework of 
state law. In very small school districts thl^ docs not j|lways imply a 
decision to operate a school. There arc school districts inj which no chil- 
dren of school age reside, or from which alt resident childr^ of school age 
are transported to other districts for schooling, or in wfa^ch all resident 
pupils attend parochial and private schools. With these tew exceptions, 
which are being eliminated through district reorganization, every local 
district is committed to operate schools. 

The local district must make decisions within five general areas, as 
described on the following pages. 
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Who Shall Be Educated? 

Every state has a compulsory education or compulsory attendance law. 
The laws so labeled specify — ^not what education is compulsory— but 
rather the individuals who must attend school. Such specification is stated 
in terms of universal compulsory school ages, with cer tain exemptions 
permitted. Provisions for enforcement of the compulsory attendance laws 
vary from state to state. In one state, for example, the local school officials 
may determine to suspend a pupil from school but may not expell the pupil 
except upon direction of the chief state school ofiioer. In that state cases of 
truancy are investigated by state attendance workers. In most states the 
elfec^yeness of the enforcement of compulsory attendance laws depends 
uprfii accuracy with which the local district maintains a continuous 
school census and investigates cases of non-attendance. 

The local district must decide whether it assumes the obligation of com- 
pulsory education for the age group specified or merely the obligation of 
complying with the law. If it assumes only the latter, it is concerned with 
seeing that certain pupils are in school. When the obligation of com- 
pulsory education is assumed, it implies further decisions about the edu- 
cational program. When each child of the compulsory attendance ages 
must be accounted for, and when this accounting is accurately accom- 
plished, the district must decide upon whether or nol it will provide home 
instruction for homebound youngsters, upon what basis it will urge com- 
mitment of incompetent or incorrigible children to institutions, how it 
will make this imposed time-serving of value to individual pupils and to 
the community, with full recognition of the wide variety of abilities and 
interests forced into the school. In enforcing compulsory attendance the 
local district may determine whether it will make use of police power and 
legal prosecution or emphasize adherence to the law through the use of 
visiting teachers and social workers. Even with the same state laws appli- 
cable, the percentage of children of s hool age in school varies from com- 
munity to community because of action decisions in the local community 
and because some policy is established through the mere fact that some 
community has failed to take any definite action. 

By specific provision and by implication state laws also specify who 
may be educated at public expense. This permissive le^slation leaves an 
array of decisions to the local community. One of the oldest of these is the 
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pennission to offer secondary education to those above the compulsory 
school age. The local community frequently forces the schools to accept 
pupils at an age younger than the compulsory school attendance age 
through a state law indicating that pupils may attend school at an age 
below the compulsory attendance age. In most states the local community 
decides the calendar date on which such age shall be determined. It may 
decide whether such legal entrance age means admission to the first grade 
or to some pre-first-grade schooling. In many states the local community 
may determine whether or not to offer services to children below the 
legally stated entrance age; thus in any given community services may or 
may not be offered to children of nursery-school age. Tlie local community 
may decide to whom regular adult education .services may be offered, and 
whether or not educational services to adults are also to be offered in- 
formally. 

How Shall They Be Educated? 

What educational program shall be offered? How much education shall 
be offered? How good shall it be? Answers to these questions are partially 
contained in state law, in rulings of state officials, in decisions of local 
boards of education, in actions of local school officials and staff, in deci- 
sions of local voters, in individual choices of pupils and their parents. With 
all authority for education, under our system of government, arising out of 
state law, these laws provide the guide both for what must be offered and 
for what may be offered. Each decision successively closer to the indi- 
vidual pupil further determines what should be done and what may be 
done. The local school board acts within the limits and authority provided 
by state law. The local school officials act within the limits and authority 
granted by the local board. All of these deci.sit'us and rulin|s set the limits 
within which the individual pupil and his parents may mal^e choices. 

At any level of authority the action or decision may haji^e an effect on 
what the educational program is, how much, and how godd. Many times 
these decisions are made without sufficient consideration of the over-all 
program but rather in terms of a single aspect of it. The state should have 
some acceptance of a “foundation” program as a reference-point for 
decisions. The local school district needs a long range plan of development 
so that each decision is reached in a setting of relationships to its effect on 
the total program. The individual pupil needs to work out a vocational- 
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educational plan so that the choices he makes will be related to the ul- 
timate accomplishment of his purposes. 

“Foundation” programs have generally been studied in connection with 
the provision of state aid. Such “Foundation” statements describe the 
educational program which should be prevalent throughout the state 
as a common program, with a variety of extensions possible according to 
the needs and desires of specific communities and individuals. The items 
in such statements deal with three major questions: What educational pro- 
gram shall be ofTered? How much .shall be offered? How good shall the 
offerings be? The degree to which such a statement touches upon all three 
questions may be illustrated by excerpts from the “Foundation” program 
proposed by an advisory commission to the governor of Illinois during 
the 1^49 session of the legislature: 

I. What constitutes a foundation program for the public schools of 
Illinois? The purposes of public education in Illinois can be only partially 
realized unless a sound basic program of education is provided and is made 
available for every child in the State v ithout regard to residence. . . . 

(1) A school term of at least nine months or 180 days. Schools 
operated for only eight months in the year deprive the elementary school 
child, in the course of his schooling, of a full year of educational opportuni- 
ties . . . Some districts maintain terms of ten months. It is our firm convic- 
tion that a foundation program requiics a minimuii» term of nine months. 

(2) Adequate attendance procedures and records . . . Efficient 
recording of attendance and standard enforcement procedures through the 
services of trained personnel are essential to the safeguarding of the rights of 
the child to public education. 

(3) Special teachers for special subjects and provision for good ad- 
ministrative supervision. Teachers with special training in art, music, and 
physical education arc needed to provide a satisfactory program of general 
education. A professionally trained superintendent or principal with ade- 
quate clerical assistance is required to furnish educational leadership. . . • 

(4) Agoodbuilding with adcV‘\te sanitary facilities. . . . 

(5) Suitable furniture, maps, globes, and equipment. . . , 

(6) Proper library facilities, reference books, and magazines. . . . 

(7) Teachers with at least four years of college training. . . . 

(8) Adequate salaries for teachers with provisions for sick leave. The 
realization of the purposes of the foundation program in the State depends 
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to a greater extent on the qualifications and professional morale of teachers 
than any other single factor. A competent and well-satisfied staff of teachers 
for the schools of the State will be determined very largely by the salaries 
paid to teachers and the professional security which is provided. The State 
cannot expect its foundation program to be carried on successfully with a 
poorly qualified, dissatisfied, and demoralized teaching staff. The up-grad- 
ing of the teaching staff is dependent upon good professional-training 
institutions, efficient educational leadership, and compensation for services 
equal at least to the average of all non-professional workers in the State. 

(9) Good instruction in the fundamental subjects. Progress in school 
is determined very largely by the mastery of the tools of learning: read- 
ing, language arts, and arithmetic. Knowledge and skill m the teaching 
of these subjects, imderstanding of the learning processes, ability to diagnose 
the difficulties of pupils, and competency in providing remedial instruction 
are fundamental to successful teaching. The distinguishing characteristic 
of the foundation school program is the recognition and treatment of in- 
dividual differences. 

(10) Cultural courses such as music, art, and speech. These courses 
are required in the foundation and in most Illinois schools because of their 
cultural value. They ate helpful to pupils in the development of desirable 
personal characteristics. 

(11) Good training in citizenship and American history with the chance 
to develop good citizenship through participation in school organization. 
The foundation program involves the careful and inspiring study of Amer- 
ican history and citizenship and the training of youth for participation in 
the civic activities and enterprises of community life. Through participation 
in school organizations and community activities the youth acquires the 
ability to use his knowledge skillfully in civic situations under school guid- 
ance and develops a keen appreciation of democratic processes. Through 
the fruitful knowledge made possible by the foundation program and 
through guided experience in bearing responsiblity, the pupQs are prepared 
for good citizenship and for the fullest and wisest use 4|f the freedom 
afforded by the American way of life. 

(12) Vocational training, including hontemaking, ind|istrial arts and 
crafts, and, in high schools, commercial subjects, and agriculture (where 
appropriate). In the foundation program all children are entitled to receive 
instruction in homemaking and the industrial arts. At the high-school level 
the offerings should be broad enough to provide learning experiences and 
the opportunity to develop some skill in the unspecialized processes of the 
occupational and vocational pursuits which the students may follow in their 
after-school lives. 
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(13) A satisfactory health and physical training program and good 
instruction in safety. The General Assembly has seen fit to make such train- 
ing mandatory in the public schools of the State. Along with this should 
go regular physical examinations and follow-up work to insure the necessary 
medical and dental services. Such training also presupposes adequate 
physical facilities, suitable direction of recreational activities, and proper 
supervision. School lunches should be provided where needed. 

(14) Extra-class activities and field trips. The education of children and 
youth goes on outside the school classroom — in the corridors, lunchroom, 
free play, and in the community. Best results are achieved when there is a 
close tie-up between the learning experiences of the class room and the 
extra-class activites in which the pupils engage. . . 

(15) Provision for individual instruction for exceptional as well as 
children and counseling services for all pupils. The purpose of the 

fobndation program should be the fullest development of the capacities 
possessed by all students during the period of their attendance in school. In 
order to accomplish this the individual must be made the unit in instruction 
and administration. Mass treatment in school is not sufficient. Effort should 
be put forth by the school to diagnosr the needs of individual pupils and 
encourage the correction of disabilities and the development of the special 
resources which each pupil may have. 

(16) Financial records of school income and expenditures, efficient 
purchasing, and proper maintenance and management of school properties. 
If the foundation program is to be effective, waste m school support must 
be eliminated, and every effort must be made to get full value received for 
the school children from the dollars provided by the State and local 
district. . . . 

(17) Encouragement of community to make appropriate use of school 
building and grounds after school hours. Education should not end with 
with school days. Adults should realize that the American school is the 
center of community life and that its facilities should be utilized in promot- 
ing adult education and recreation. . . . 

(18) Tr ansp ortation of pupils residing an excessive distance from a 
school. . . . 

(19) The relation of pupils to teachers in the schools of the State. . . . 
This situation is a challenge to the foundation program and will continue to 
be until class size can be brought within the range of 25 to 35 pupils with 
the average not in excess of 30. 

(20) of the elementary school and high school program. 
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Since practically all elementary school pupils continue their work in high 
schools, it is fundamental in a foundation program for inarticulation be- 
tween the programs of these two units of the school system to be eliminated 
to the greatest extent possible ^ 

An examination of the items listed by the advisory commission will 
show, in general, that items 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 17 are concerned with 
what education; items 1, 2, 16, and 18 are concerned with how much; 
and items 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 14, 15, 19, and 20 are concerned with how good. 

Were the state to accept such a program as the goal for all its schools, 
the decisions on proposed state laws and the official act: of state school 
officials could be pointed toward realization of the program. A mere legal 
acceptance of a program as official for the state will not bring it into being. 
To realize such a program specific laws may be established setting up the 
required number of days of school for the year, the legal procedure for 
enforcing compulsory attendance, the level of training and kind of training 
for teachers through certification laws, minimum salary for teachers and 
allowable days of sick leave, a system of financial records, and the condi- 
tions under which transportation must be furnished to students. The state 
supervisory staff may establish standards for recognition or accreditation 
of schools. Extensions of the foundation program may be permitted by 
specifie laws or may be implied within the scope of authority granted the 
local board of education. 

Beyond the insistence that the mandates of the law be fulfilled and the 
direction which the state supervisory staff can give through suggestion and 
through recognition or accreditation standards, the state may influence 
local decisions through stimnlation of special programs. Generally this 
stimulation is provided through special financial assistance, some of it 
on the basis of available federal funds. Laical communities may be per- 
suaded to offer vocational program^ , school iut th programs^ and programs 
of special education because of the availability of federal |nd state funds 
for personnel and equipment. All of these decisions at thd state level set 
the framework for decisions in locii school districts. 

Althou^ the state determines the minimum number of days per year on 
which school must be held, the local community fixes the calendar dates 
of the school year and may determine to extend the school year beyond the 
minimum number of days required. The state may determine the definition 

* “Report of Advisory Comtnissioi/’, lllmois School Board Journal (Second Quarter, 
1949), pp. 53-56. Used by permission. 
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of a school day in number of hours, but the local co mmuni ty decides the 
times of day when sessions will convene and dismiss. The state may 
require so many minutes per week or so many sessions per year for instruc- 
tion in physical education or in the harmful effects of alcohol and narcotics. 
The local community can determine when it will meet those requirements. 
Within the framework of minimum time requirements established by the 
state, the local community can determine the quantity in time of the 
educational program. Within the framework of subject areas required by 
state law, the local community can determine the quantity in terms of sub- 
ject areas to be considered and the amount of material to be utilized. 
The local district must decide how much teacher ti»ne is available to each 
pupil, based on class size. 

In it^election of teachers and provision of equipment, the local district 
does ‘much to determine the kind of educational program. The same sub- 
ject fields required by law may represent educational programs differing 
considerably in the manner in which they are taught. These required 
subject fields in a context of wide and varied courses and activities may 
represent a kind of education critically different from those in a context 
of courses and activities of a different order. Through the selection of 
textbooks and instructional materials the local community makes de- 
cisions about the kind of program to be offered. Through the instruments 
selected for evaluation and through llic acceptance or rejection of state 
suggested standards for recognition or accreditation, the local community 
decides what kind of educational program it is to have. A visitor to schools 
throughout any state, all operating under the same state laws, will find 
the schools each different in accordance with the community in which each 
is situated and in terms of the many local decisions concerning the educa- 
tional program. 

Hew Shall the Schools Be Staffed? 

The local community, working wu' n the limits of state education laws 
and any laws relating to fair employment practices, has many decisions to 
make with respect to the staff for the school. The professional staff must 
be determined according to program needs. With the desirable educational 
program for the local community agreed upon, there remains the job of 
determining how many and what kinds of staff members are needed. The 
local community will decide what pupil-teacher ratio it wishes to support. 
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In a very small school district the choice is often one between reducing the 
breadth of the program to be offered or bearing the cost of a very low 
pupil-teacher ratio. Such a school system may require teachers who have 
training in more than one field of specialization so that they can teach 
more than one grade or subject and handle some of the activities of the 
school. The large school may also decide to employ staff members who 
have the breadth of training that makes flexibility of assignment possible. 

The physical facilities available, or which can be made available, may 
condition community decisions about staff. There is not much point in 
employing shop teachers for whom no shop can be provided, nor visual- 
aids directors for whom no equipment or working space is to be available. 
Physical facilities will also help determine the size of the custodial and 
maintenance crew and the kinds of specialization which such a crew should 
represent. The local community will decide whether to employ its own 
maintenance men or to contract for maintenance work, and whether to 
employ health-service staff members or to make arrangements with exist- 
ing local health or nursing districts. In terms of the spread of pupils over 
the district, the local community will determine what bus operators are 
needed and will give additional attention to staffing a school cafeteria. The 
number of pupils, the size of the staff, and the desire to have greatest serv- 
ice of professional people on professional jobs will help the local 
community decide upon employment of clerical workers. 

The local community will determine its employment policy. It will 
decide what training (meeting certification requirements for employees 
in positions requiring certified personnel) and what experience it desires 
for each of the positions to be filled. It will determine what differences in 
salaries are to be made in recognition of training and experience. In terms 
of the current staff and the needs of the situation, the local school officials 
wih make decisions about particular prospective .s^aff member^ in terms of 
personality, and will determine what procedure is to be used ib determin- 
ing whether or not to promote a staff member and how to le-assign or 
dismiss those whose performance is not satisfactory. In making such de- 
cisions, problems like the following arise: To what extent should the local 
community seek staff members from a variety of communities and training 
institutions for the sake of cross stimulation? To what extent should the 
local community seek or avoid appointment of staff members reared in 
the community? Should it seek to maintain some balance of youth with 
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age, of men with women? Should it consider how well prospective em- 
ployees may fit into the local community pattern? Should it avoid rigor- 
ously the employment of any who are related to others already employed? 

What Physical Facilities Shall Be Made Available? 

Decisions mu^t be made with respect to provision of physical facilities. 
The local community will have to determine how many pupils are to be 
served, where they are located in the district, and how old they are. In 
terms of sheer numbers this provides a basis for thinking about how much 
school space for each age level should be provided and how it should be 
distributed throughout the community. A study which provides the basis 
for forecasting the number of pupils of various ages in the various possible 
attendance districts in the community provides a more desirable basis 
for decision. The kind of program to be offered presents requirements for 
physical facilities which must also be considered. The availability of 
possible school sites will further condition this decision. 

When the community has determined the number and location of 
pupils of the respective age levels and has determined the educational 
program it plans to provide, it must decide the extent to which present 
physical facilities will house such a program. In terms of the inadequacies 
revealed through such consideration, the community will need to investi- 
gate and determine whether new buildings are required, additions to ex- 
isting buildings, or alterations of existing buildings. Community decisions 
in these matters will be influenced by certain standards for physical 
facilities which have been set by the state. They will also be influenced by 
school housing standards proposed by national organizations and by the 
knowledge of what comparable schools in the state or area are undertak- 
ing. 

How Shall the Schools Be Supported? 

The local community must also concern itself with decisions about 
financing the educational program. Within the limits to which it may levy 
taxes and receive funds and within the legal regulations concerning the 
records to be kept, the reports to be made, and the audits to be accom- 
plished, the local district must decide what financial controls it will es- 
tablish for the handling of school funds. What records shall be kept? What 
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budgetary procedure shall be established? Who shall keep the records? 
Who shall be authorized to make purchases? Who shall be authorized to 
make payments? What restrictions shall be placed upon the ordering of 
services and materials? What kinds of items shall be bought currently and 
what kinds annually? To what extent shall competitive bids be required 
prior to placing orders for goods or services? What guarantees of responsi- 
bility shall bidders be required to furnish? 

The local community will determine the extent to which it is willing 
to tax itself for the support of schools. In some districts in some states 
this decision is made annually as the local voters meet to consider the 
approval of the district budget and tax levy. In some districts in some 
states approval of an increase in rate represents lasting authority for the 
board of education to levy up to such a legally established rate, and the 
community votes directly on the tax rate only when an increase above the 
established rate is to be decided. In some communities in some districts, 
particularly in New England, the amount of school support is decided by 
the annual town meeting after the town board of finance has held an open 
hearing on budget proposals of all divisions or departments of local 
government. In such case the amount of money actually approved at 
the town meeting is for town expenses — a part of which is for school pur- 
poses. Through the election of assessors and members of the boards of 
tax review, the local community participates in decision-making about 
the rates and procedures of assessment and the establishment of equity in 
taxation. 

Within the framework of state law the local community determines how 
to proceed when funds must be borrowed. It determines the extent to 
which a loan is to be negotiated through a term or installment purchase 
contract. It decides whether or not to issue bonds to provide funds for 
construction of school buildings and other capital miprovcmerits. In some 
cases it may decide to borrow money to set up a working casl^fund or to 
finance a deficit incurred in current operation. Local officials inay decide 
to register warrants against the schiX>l treasurer in anticipation of tax 
receipts as a means of borrowing. The district may be in a position to build 
up an operating balance to avoid borrowing, although in some states this is 
virtually impossible imder present laws, it may plan to keep indebtedness 
on the basis of brief and limited loans so that as little school income as 
possible is used up in the payment of interest. It may operate on a deficit 
budget throughout. 
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The local district has a stake in state and federal aid to public schools. 
It makes decisions with respect to qualifying for general aid and especially 
with respect to qualifying for any special aid designed to stimulate de- 
velopment of particular aspects of the school program. The local district 
should also consider what proposals for state and federal aid should be 
supported or opposed by local residents as state and federal citizens. 
Only as residents of local districts are concerned with the needs of all 
local districts for state or federal aid can any realistic program of financial 
assistance from the state and federal funds be developed. 

The making and execution of decisions at all levels concerning who 
is to be educated by the schools, what program i^ to be offered, how the 
school is to be staffed, how the school is to be housed and equipped, how 
the^edqcational program is to be financed, constitute school administra- 
tion.' School administration is everybody's business. In the organization 
and structure of American education the responsibilities for making and 
carrying out decisions with respect to education are codified and allocated 
to various individuals and agencies, but all are related. The following 
chapters describe this organization and the relationships. Part Two (Chap- 
ters 8 to 18 inclusive) deals with the making and execution of the decisions 
this chapter has shown to be neces.sary. 


Suggested Reading 


mini Survey Associates, A Look at the Springfield Schools; a Report of the 
Survey of the Public Schools of Springfield, Missouri. The Springfield schools 
have been leaders in modern education for many years. In 1947 a group of 
dissident parents demanded a survey to determine the degree of success of 
the educational program. This survey examined both public opinion and 
educational results. Its conclusions tended to support the modem program, 
but some improvements were suggested. 

Lincoln (Nebraska) School District, Board of Education, Report of the 
Cooperative Study of the Lincoln Schools, 1945-1946. This survey reports 
the findings of fourteen members of the professional staff who worked under 
the close advisement of committees which included over 200 lay and pro- 
fessional members. The report is organized in a traditional manner, but the 
content under the several headings gains freshness from its closeness to the 
thinking of the people of Lincoln and of the teachers in the Lincoln schools. 
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Donald Ross Pugmire, Oklahonu^s Children and Their Schools, an Oppor- 
tunity and an Obligation. An exhaustive report of the needs of the schools 
of the state and of the ability of the state to meet them. It is comprised of 
three parts: a summary of progress to date; data, interpretations, and sug- 
gestions; and an appendix of supplementary materials and statistical tables. 



CHAPTER 4 - 


The Effects of 
Local Community Life 
on the Development 
of Education 


School days are few and short. In most good 
communities schools arc open for 180 days each year. A few provide 
education in the summer months and so hold school for about 250 days. 
The length of the school day is usually but three hours in the kindergarten 
and not over six hours in the elementary and secondary schools. If a child 
begins in the kindergarten and continues throu^ the high school, graduat- 
ing at the age of 17, he attends for only 13,500 out of the 148,920 hours 
he has lived. Out of the 6205 days of his life he will have spent only part 
of each of only 2340 days in school. He spends more time out of school 
than in school. 

Of what the school tries to teach, it is probable that each child learns 
more out of the class than in it. Mary K. Smith^ reports an average growth 
of 10,000 words in the vocabulary of children during the time they are 
in the first grade. The average yearly gain in vocabulary from grades one 
throu^ twelve was found to be 5000 words. Many series of school 
readers contain fewer that 1000 new words per year. It is obvious that 
children learn most of their vocabulary from the radio, newspapers, 
magazines, and talking with adults. 

1 Mary K. Smith, “Measurement of the Size of General English Vocabulary through 
the Elementary Grades and High School,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
Volume 24, second half (1941), pp. 311-345. The figures given above are for words 
recognized. 
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Learning to Learn — Primary Goal 

Most students of education agree that those schools are most effec- 
tive whose graduates continue to learn. Human knowledge is increasing 
by leaps and bounds. The more man knows, the more he can know. Each 
new discovery opens the way to more new discoveries. Tremendous vistas 
of new ideas, new principles, new information were opened by Aristotle, 
Galileo, Newton, and Einstein when they discovered better explanations 
of the world in which man lives. Copernicus, Mendclye\ , and DcForest 
in the sciences; Dewey, Kant, Marx, and Bacon in philosophy; Toynbee, 
Spengler, and Beard in history, and many other scholars have produced 
ideas that have influenced the thinking of thousands of persons and the 
way of life of millions. And on the findings of each have been built whole 
new systems of thought and action, which have become part of man’s 
knowledge. 

But the part of a child’s life spent in school is not increasing very 
much. The number of years of schooling climbs slowty upward in the 
United States, but it docs not increase with anything like the dramatic 
rate at y^hich knowledge increases. As a result, a smaller and smaller pro- 
portion of human knowledge can be learned in school. Despite improve- 
ment in textbooks and in teaching methods, the schools will continue to 
fall farther and farther behind in their attempt to keep up with the rapidly 
expanding amount of knowledge. Unless education has as a primary 
aim the development of people who will continue to learn after schooling 
is over, there is little hope that man will know enough to live intelligently 
in the complex world created by the dramatic increase in knowledge, and 
little chance that man will use to best advantage the knowlj^dge available 
to him. 

The goal of continued learning cannot be overemphasi^d. Having a 
job and caring for a family take far more time out of an athilt’s year than 
school-attendance takes from a child’s year. Each can be done best by the 
people who learn most about doing it. Adults share in the government 
of the community, state, and nation. Their votes, their letters to their 
representatives, their organized campaigns, and their petitions are most 
effective when they have learned to carry on these activities intelligently. 
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Even though what they learned in school about social and political prob- 
lems was good at that time, problems change, new proposals are discussed, 
and new ideas come to light. The people who have learned to study these, 
to get information about them, and to evaluate them critically will be the 
best citizens. So it is with all activities of adults. Choosing movies or 
television shows, watching sports events, being members of business or 
labor organizations, purchasing clothes, or any of the activities of adults 
are done best by those who can continue learning how to do them well. 
Few of these adult problems and activities can be taught fully while the 
individual is in school. Today men arc concerned about war, economic 
security, medical care, atomic energy, and the conflict between labor and 
management. In their current forms, these are new problems — so new that 
they coijld not have been anticipated and included in the curriculum of the 
schodls that educated today’s adults. 

The gap between the problems that must be solved by adults and the 
educational program in the schools is increasing annually. There are two 
reasons for this. 

The first reason is tlie rapid advance of technology and the consequent 
disarrangements in society. The invention of and improvements in 
machines, coming from the new discoveries of science, are many and 
important. Each leads to many more goods or to new kinds of goods. As 
these goods are produced, conditions and modes oi employment change; 
as the goods arc consumed, conditions and modes ol living change. And 
in each case the rate of change is increasing far more rapidly than schools 
can or should change. 

Second, the age of the people of the United States is increasing as 
medical science prolongs life. A child bom today has a reasonable chance 
to live to the age of seventy. Not many years ago his life expectancy was 
sixty. This increase in age means that the average adult is older today than 
was the average adult of fifty years ago, and so has been out of school for 
a longer period of time. What he learned in school is farther, in time, 
from the problems he must face than the learnings of his predecessors were 
from the problems of their day. 
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Education in a Community Setting 

The gap between the problems of life and the problems of the school 
cannot be closed by attempting to include necessary knowledge in the 
curriculum, for no one can tell what knowledge will be necessary. It can 
only be closed by developing students who learn to seek and to use the 
knowledge necessary to the solution of the problems that impinge on 
them at any time. This attitude and ability can be de^'eloped best by 
experience. Students, like adults, learn how to do things by doing them. If 
they are to come to seek and use the knowledge necessary to solve 
problems that confront them, they must practice this part of their educa- 
tion. But the problems that impinge upon students are found at least as 
much in the commLmity as in the school. Students try to solve these prob- 
lems, whether or not the school encourages them to do so. As they do this, 
they begin to learn the necessity of knowing facts, people, sources of in- 
fluence, centers of power, and other pertinent data in order to operate 
effectively as citizens of the community. As they leave- school, and live 
and work in the community, their education continues. Much more of 
their total learning, at 'a mature age, has come from the community than 
from the 'school. 

Since this is so, the good school plans its educational program so that 
students have early contact with the rich educational resources of the 
community. It includes the problems of the community in its curriculum, 
in order that students may have practice in seeking and using knowledge to 
solve them. This does not mean that the school gives pat answers to these 
problems, but rather that it uses the need for answers as a strong motivat- 
ing device to get students to learn the procedures for getting answers. In 
and through the commimity arise many of the attitudes v|hich will lead 
students to continue to learn after schooling ends. i 

In the good community it is recognized that the school should both 
use and supplement the educational resources of the community. These 
resources are of many kinds. The use of some of them involves difficult 
relationships in which members of the school staff must operate with 
consummate skill. Many of the resources are controlled by governmental 
nick No or 'ChEff 

own prerogatives. Other resources are controlled by private agencies 
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which may or may not wish them to be used by the schools. Still others 
are pushed upon the school by organizations which believe that they have 
already discovered the answers to problems and wish students to accept 
their answers. Some resources are owned by individuals or corporations. 
The owners and managers of these do not always understand the need for 
students to use them; or they believe that use by students would slow 
up production, reduce sales, or have some other adverse effect upon 
profits. Many of the individuals who control resources of one type or 
another attempt to influence the board of education. 

A few words about some of the influences of the community and of 
community agencies on the school will illustrate the problems of the 
school board and the professional staff as they attempt to use the resources 
of ti)p community in the educational program of the schools. 

The Schools and Departments of Municipal Government 

In each community, government agencies other than the schools are 
set up to do specific work for the people. There is the government of the 
community, usually with a legislative and an executive branch. There are 
the cultural agencies — ^the library, the art museum, and the concert de- 
partments. There are the recreational agencies — ^the parks, the play- 
grounds, the beaches, and the athletic fields. Each of these serves the 
people in a particular way and educates them as it serves them. Each, 
then, has an educative function as a corollary to its main one. And each 
tends to feel that this function is important. How, then, should the school, 
which is primarily an educative agency, be related to other governmental 
agencies, many of which have correlative educational functions? 

One of the earmarks of good administration of any public agency is 
the prudent use of public funds. Those citizens who like to pay taxes for 
worthwhile projects do not like to see their money wasted by overlapping 
and duplication of effort among governmental agencies. And there are 
always some citizens who seem to resent strongly the paying of taxes. 
Often they have been able to use the existence of occasional waste as a 
reason for opposing further taxes for any and all purposes. Community 
planning, with the cooperation of the agencies of government, can elimi- 
nate much waste, particularly when this waste arises because many 
agencies have le^tiniate educational functions and are attempting to 
carry them on without consulting other agencies with similar functions. 
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The schools should be among the first to seek to cooperate in com- 
munity planning in order to insure the prudent use of public funds. This 
can and should become a part of the way in which they use the resources 
of the community to educate people. In most communities the schools 
are independent of the municipal government, while most other public 
agencies are under its control. This independence does not exist in order 
to free the schools from the need of cooperating with other governmental 
agencies, although it has sometimes been used for this purpose. At times 
educational leaders have used the traditional independence of public 
education to add to the program of the school at the expense of municipal 
departments. At times they have used it to retard or prevent the develop- 
ment, by other agencies, of programs which they wished to be eventually 
a part of the program of the school and under their control. Such actions, 
although relatively common, are far from universal. Most professional 
staff members are sincerely concerned about the welfare of the whole 
community and cooperate with other agencies toward this end. They 
recognize the educative opportunities in the community and seek to 
utilize as many as possible to serve the students in school. 

Conversely, some heads of municipal departments seek to gain control 
of parts of the school program in order to add to their power and prestige. 
QuestioiK about who should determine the health program of the school, 
who should handle truancy and delinquency, who should be in charge of 
safety patrols, and other similar ones are sure to arise whenever the basic 
laws of the state are not clear. These questions are serious only if made so 
by competition between and among administrators, agencies, and boards. 
They are not serious and may even become avenues for improvement if 
they are made the basis for cooperative action for the benefit of the total 
community. Some of these questions are dealt with in the ne^Kt few pages. 

i 

The Public Library. In most good communities of adequafe wealth and 
size there is a library in each school. The libraries are used b]J the students 
as sources for information and enjoyment. Teachers usuall^ find profes- 
sional books in them. Occasionally some of them are used by parents or 
other adults in the neighborhood. The person in charge of the library is 
usually a trained librarian or a trained teacher. It is most desirable that he 
have both kinds of training. 

For whom should he work? The public library or the school? If the 
public library serves the whole Community, including the schools, it is 
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duplicating services already provided by another agency. K die school 
libraries serve the community, they are duplicating the services of the 
public library. In a single neighborhood only one library and one library 
staff are needed. Since the schools are located strategically throughout the 
community, they are excellent places for branch public libraries. It 
should be unnecessary to duplicate buildings in order to serve two agen- 
cies, yet this often happens. Even when the library is located in 
the school building and operated by the library, difficulties arise because 
the salaries of librarians are usually lower than those of teachers with 
comparable training and experience. This tends to create dissatisfaction. 
It has led, at times, to a demand that the library be transferred to the 
school system. 

The fMMjblem is complicated further by the need for educating children 
and adults in the use of the public library. If they are to continue to learn, 
they will find much that they need to know in this institution. If they are 
to enjoy their leisure time fully, they need to learn to select books, records, 
and films from the available collections. If the school library is not a 
branch of the public library, teachers must take children to the public 
library frequently so that they may learn how to use its facilities. Even 
when a branch of the library is in the school, occasional trips to the main 
library are desirable, for its resources far exceed those of any branch. 

The library usually sponsors lectures about timely topics and about 
books, has book clubs at which recent publications are reviewed, and is 
engaged in adult education. The school may also include many similar 
activities in its program of adult education. Both agencies have important 
functions in this area and, thus, good reason to cooperate. 

The Department of Public Health. Everyone wants children to be strong, 
vigorous, and free from disease. In the good community, each school has 
a nurse, an isolation room for children who are ill while in school, a room 
for medical examinations and records which the muse may use as an 
office, and a room in which overtired children may rest. The school doctor 
comes to the school on call when there is suspicion of contagious disease. 
'He also comes on schedule to examine each child periodically. He usually 
immunizes children against smallpox and diphtheria, supervises their 
being x-rayed by the traveling chest clinic, and refers them to their family 
physician whenever they need treatment. 

In some schools facilities are available for a well-baby clinic to which 
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the mothers of the neighborhood bring their infants for immnn^tion and 
examination. The physician advises them about problems of behavior, 
^t, and health, and refers them to the family physician if treatment is 
indicated. The good school also has a dental office in which the school 
dentist examines the teeth of children, referring them to the family dentist 
for treatment if it is indicated or repairing teeth if the family cannot afford 
a private dentist. In some communities the school dentist repairs the 
deciduous teeth of all children. 

But the department of public health has the responsibility for the health 
of the community. It employs doctors, dentists, and nurses who provide 
service to many who cannot afford private care. It immunizes adults and 
children against diphtheria and small-pox. It operates wclhbaby clinics, 
chest x-rays, nutrition clinics, and the like. It has centers in many neigh- 
borhoods of the community to which people can go for advice and help. 
In addition it has authority to eliminate conditions which might endanger 
the health of the people. It can, and sometimes does, force schools to close 
during epidemics. It determines the length of time that teachers and chil- 
dren must remain away from school after being ill with contagious disease, 
and regulates periods of quarantine. It establishes rules for the disposal 
of garbage, sewage, and other refuse. It draws up regulations about the 
way in which food must be prepared and served in cafeterias and restau- 
rants. It examines food handlers to determine whether or not they may 
work in their trade. 

All these activities impinge upon the school. All are important to the 
health of the community. Many are rich in educative experience if the 
school is wise enough to capitalize on them. If students are to understand 
how to solve the problems of living healthfully in a modeiti community, 
they must have ready access to the operatiotis of the dcparti|ient of public 
health as a field laboratory in which they may itam as the3| observe. 

It is clear that some of the activities of the health department are dup- 
licated by the school, and vice versa. Many questions ^ there 
need for two sets of nurses, dentists^ and physicians? If no^ who should 
employ the ones needed? Should the school doctor or the f)ublic health 
doctor decide that a child should remain away from school? Should the* 
employees in one department be paid the same as ones with similar train- 
ing and experience in the other department? These questions can lead to 
conflict if the people who ask them wish to contend. They can lead to 
improvement if those who ask the^ wish to cobpei&te to ^et improvement 
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The Police Department. As students go to and from school, they cross 
streets and highways. If they come from longer distances, they ride on 
buses or use the family car. If the stream of children is to flow safely, it 
must be protected against carelessness. In every good community the 
protection of the young against traffic hazards is a serious problem. If 
protection is furnished by the police, there is a peak demand for manpower 
during a few short periods of the day which cannot usually be met by the 
regular force; or if it is met, many officers have little to do during the rest 
of the day. 

It is occasionally suggested that employees of the schools be inducted 
into the police force as special officers in order to have manpower at 
critiQ^Himes. In some communities adults volunteer to serve as additional 
officers; in others, the schools organize junior safety patrols among the 
students. In still others the opening and closing times of each school are 
different from those of other schools in order to distribute the amount 
of child pedestrian traffic over a longer period of time. Various combi- 
nations of these procedures are used in many communities. Whatever the 
methods used to reduce traffic hazards for children they involve both the 
police department and the schools, since one has the responsibility for 
enforcing traffic laws and the other has the responsibility for children on 
the way to and from school. 

In every state the law requires children between specified ages to attend 
school. In most states the parents, the truant child, and adults contrib- 
uting to the truancy of a child may be punished if found guilty by the 
courts. Compulsory attendance laws must be enforced if all children are 
to be educated. In many communities the enforcement of these laws is the 
responsibility of the schools through attendance officers. Some schools 
use police officers as truant officers during their time off. Some use sheriffs, 
deputy sheriffs, constables, or other officers. Some assign this work to a 
few teachers as part of their duties. The responsibility for enforcing the 
laws about school attendance must be definitely placed with the schools 
in every community, or it falls on the police. 

Children violate other laws as well. Theft, employment in occupations 
not legal for minors, and running away from home are among the most 
common delinquent acts of children. The number and variety of the 
offenses of children are about the same as those of adults. Yet the problem 
of correction is vastly different. The child is, or can be, in school and is 
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susceptible to all its good influences. Adults are out of school and are not 
readily subjected to the influence of education. If the young are to learn 
to live better, the school has a real responsibility in the rehabilitation of 
delinquents. But the arresting power is with the police. It is usually within 
their province to decide when a child shall be brought into court. Once 
before the court, the Judge has the power to determine what shall be done, 
where the child shall live, where he shall attend school. In the good com- 
munity the jhvenile court works closely with the schools in order that both 
may bring their full efforts to bear upon helping children. 

Since the problems of traffic safety, school attendance, ard delinquency 
involve both the police department and the schools, many questions arise. 
Who shall select and pay special officers? Who shall train the junior safety 
patrol? Who shall deal with truants? Who shall determine when delin- 
quents should be punished and when they should receive re-education? 
Shall attendance officers and police officers receive the same pay? If the 
people in the school and in the police department seek to protect vested 
interests, these problems can lead to contention. 

Problems of traffie control, school attendance, and delinquency are 
major problems in any community; therefore, they must become part of 
the school curriculum if people are to learn how to acquire the facts neces- 
sary to their solution. Such unsolved problems of the eommunity are 
among the richest resources the schools can have. Police departments 
usually recognize that they have an educative function. Many of them 
have Aims used to help children and adults understand the law. Many send 
offieers to speak at gatherings in order to help citizens of all ages know 
the problems of the community. Some of them hold classes, particularly 
in athletics, through organizations like the Police Athletic League. These 
may duplicate offerings of the school unless there is wise cooperation. 

The Fire Department. Fortunately there are very few fii| 2 s in public 
school buildings, and even fewer deaths and injuries from 0res. This is 
the result of unusual care by teachers and principals of schools; for the 
physical condition of most of the school buildings in this nation and the 
provisions for escape of children even from reasonably good buildings are 
such as to be fraught with danger. The excellent record is due to constant 
vigilance rather than to intelligent foresight in construction. The schools 
and the fire department share the ^ave responsibility of protecting chil- 
dren who live for a part of each (hiy in a dangerous environment. 
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In order to carry out its main purpose of protecting people and property 
from the hazards of fire, the fire department frequently has a dual function. 
It attempts to prevent fires by inspection of buildings to eliminate hazards 
and by regulating the types of construction which may be used for par- 
ticular purposes. In doing this it may require that all plans for construction 
and remodeling be approved by it. It also extinguishes fires, endeavors 
to discover how each started, and apprehends individuals who have been 
responsible for fires. In some communities it has only the responsibility 
of putting out fires, the other responsibilities being carried out by another 
department, such as that of building inspection. The following discussion 
deals with a fire department which has all the above-mentioned respon- 
sibilities. 

If e^ldren are to leave a burning building quickly enough to avoid 
injury, they must practice this frequently. Most schools require fire drills 
at least once a month. In some schools a usual exit is blocked in order to 
simulate a possible hazard which might exist at the time of a fire. Planning 
the route to be taken from any room to the outside under various condi- 
tions is expert technical work. Some parts of a building will bum more 
rapidly than others. Other parts of the building will act as a flue to draw 
smoke and flames into them. The route children will take should be 
planned with these facts in mind. Fire departments can usually provide this 
expert advice. They also can determine the maximum time, in terms of a 
reasonable margin of safety, for evacuating a building in case of fire. 

At times groups of persons in a building have become hysterical and 
stampeded when a fire started in the building. Tliis is one of the dangers 
against which constant precaution must be taken. Usually the fire depart- 
ment determines the maximum number of persons who can assemble 
safely in a given room. This affects the attendance at basketball games, 
plays, school assemblies, and other educational gatherings. There is 
constant temptation to crowd in just a few more people in order to satisfy 
them, or to make a bit more money. 

Fire protection, with its attendant problems of inspection, prevention, 
and the control of crowds is a major problem of most communities. Stu- 
dents in the kindergarten can begin to use this problem as part of the 
curriculum of the school. Visits to the fire station are common. As the 
child progresses through school, he can be led to seek more and more of 
the knowledge necessary to help solve the problem in his home and his 
neighborhood. 
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The fire department, on the other hand, knows that it cannot reduce 
.fires soiely through inspection and enforcement of laws. Therefore, it 
usually conducts educational programs .through films, speakers, posters, 
and occasional classes for workers in hazardous industries. 

The General Problem of Relationship with Municipal Agencies 

The brief descriptions of some of the problems of interrelationship 
between schools and the library, schools and the fire department, schools 
and the police department, and schools and the department of public 
health are not intended to be complete. Nor are these the only departments 
with which the school will be involved. The illustrations serve only to 
point up the general problem with which the school staff iUtist deal. The 
general problem is that of developing cooperative interaction among 
municipal agencies and the public schools so that public funds will be 
spent prudently, services will be rendered efficiently, children and adults 
will be using the resources of these agencies in order to acquit e the knowl- 
edge necessary to the solution of immediate problems, and the educative 
function of the agencies will be carried on effectively. 

This problem is at the heart of most communities. If it is solved suc- 
cessfully, the internal bonds of the community are strengthened. There 
is an attitude of seeking continual improvement. There is a feeling of 
solidarity. There is a sense of accomplishment. And all of these are found 
in the best communities today. They ari.se because men and women of good 
will, who are the responsible heads of the departments of government and 
of education, seek to find ways of bettering the lives of children and 
adults through cooperation l ather than through competition. These ad- 
ministrative heads arc not jealous of persona! prerogative nor of depart- 
mental rights. They seek only to get the most possible dope in the best 
way with a prudent expenditure of funds. 

The Role of the School Staff, Cooperation can come o4ly when the 
people who are concerned with common, problems meet and^k to solve 
them. The school staff, in providing educational leadership for a com- 
munity, needs to discover the degree of codperation existing among pub- 
licly supported and controlled agencies. This can done by 'talking with 
people who head them, with members of boards that control them, and 
with community leaders who understand them. Usually such investigation 
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will reveal cme of three general types of relations: independent and un- 
coordinated action, running all the way from open conflict to indifference; 
sporadic codperation, usually arising when particular enterprises call for 
it; and planned cooperation on a continuous basis, either through informal 
action of the administrative heads or through a formal council approved 
by the governing boards. 

In the first instance, that of lack of codperation, the efforts of the school 
staff should be bent toward understanding thoroughly the reasons for 
this lack. Has there been an unsuccessful attempt to secure codperation 
in the past? Why was it unsuccessful? Are the same forces still in exist- 
ence? What person or what municipal agency has the power to overcome 
these forces? How can this power be brought to bear on the situation? An 
analysis of the situation must be made thoroughly and without haste in 
order that appropriate steps may be taken to improve conditions. Precipi- 
tate action without adequate information may intensify existing conflict 
and*rethrd the development of codperation. Frequently it will be best to 
encourage others to take the initiative in bringing persons together to dis- 
cuss particular problems in which several departments are involved. It is 
possible to arrange discussion meetings for representatives of each govern- 
ing board or commission. Meanwhile, the school administrator should 
be alert to consult with the heads of municipal departments whenever 
opportunities arise, thus laying the groundwork for future codperation 
on a broader base. 

It may well be that, by using frequent consultation on specific prob- 
lems, and by seeking some problems involving the schools and two or 
more municipal departments at the same time, the administrator can 
establish the beginnings of a codperative relationship. While bending his 
efforts toward codperation on specific problems, he should work toward 
a permanent organization, either formal or informal, of the administrative 
heads, which will meet regularly and discuss the wavs they can work to- 
gether in order to get the work of each done in the best interests of the 
total community. 

In the second situation, where there is sporadic codperation, the school 
authorities will again make a careful analysis of the situation, while seek- 
ing every opportunity to codperate on specific problems. Opportunities 
will be sought for bringing several administrative heads together whenever 
there is a real reason for doing so. Again, efforts should be made toward 
establishing a permanent organization which will meet regularly. 
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In the third situation, where a permanent organization exists, the 
educational leader should fit into his appropriate place. He should bring 
to the meetings all school problems where there is any possibility of 
another department being involved, and should discuss intelligently all 
problems which others present. A permanent organization of the adminis- 
trative heads of municipal deparments is frequently called an 
administrative council. It has no legal authority. 

Because the school representative is an employee of a board of educa- 
tion, he may not be able to agree to changes as readily as the heads of 
departments not subject to similar control. Occasionally a step which he 
thinks is desirable as a result of discussion with the administrative coimcil 
of the community may not be acceptable to the board. Unless these 
limitations on the school administrator are recognized at th ' outset by the 
other community officials, they may lead to the feeling that the schools 
will not cooperate. One good way to prevent such an attitude is to have 
the procedures of the council set down in writir..j and approved by all 
of the boards and department heads. 

Such a document should include the following items: 

1. Name of the administrative council, 

2. Purpose of the council, 

3. Membership of the council, 

4. Officers of the council and the method of selecting them, 

5. Procedure for getting questions before the council, 

6. Necessity of referral of certain types of items to appropriate boards 
for advice, 

7. Necessity of referring certau- types of items to l>oards for action, 

8. Time and date of meeting, 

9. Order of business at a meeting. 

If there is no such document in existence, the school representative should 
suggest that one be prepared and presented to the board of Education for 
approval. When this has been made a matter of formal public record, there 
is far less opportunity for subsequent misunders tanding . 
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The School’s Relations with Voluntary Organizations 
and Agencies in the Community 

Every community has many voluntary organizations, which exist for 
many purposes. Some, such as bowling leagues or bridge clubs, provide 
relaxation and fun for the membership. Some combine fun with patriotic 
aims and with community betterment — for example, the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Others arc made up of persons with an interest in some part 
of the economic life of the community — the labor unions, the chamber 
of commerce, and the manufacturers associations. Then there are the 
service clubs, such as Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, and Exchange; and 
women’s organizations, like the League of Women Voters, the American 
Association of University Women, and The Association of Business and 
PtoKc'i'^nal Women. There are youth-serving agencies such as the 
YMCA, YWCA, YMHA, YWHA, CYO, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, and a host of others. There are fraternal organizations like the 
Knights of Columbus, the Odd Fellows, the Masons, and the Elks, most 
of which have an affiliated organization for women. Neighborhood clubs 
of various kinds meet the needs of people in particular localities. Organi- 
zations such as the Red Cross and the Catholic Welfare League help the 
ill, the indigent, or the stricken. There are organizations with a primary 
interest in education, such as the Parent-Teacher Association and the 
local teachers groups. 

The typical American community has many diflerent kinds of organi- 
zations which impinge on the school for man> different purposes. Some 
have educational programs they wish the schools to use. Some sponsor 
contests they wish school children to enter. Some wish to use children to 
raise money. Some wish to put on programs at the school. Some wish to 
help the schools participate in the celebration of national holidays; others 
wish to help the schools and the community understand each other better; 
still others wish to work with the schools so that both may serve the com- 
munity better. 

The Parent-Teacher Association. The PTA, as it is commonly called, is 
national in scope, having headquarters in Washington, D.C., a state organ- 
ization in forty-eight states, and local organizations in thousands of 
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C(»Dmunities. Its purpose will be presented more fully in Chapter 6. Here 
it is examined at the local level as one of the ways in which the life of a 
community affects education. 

The local unit of the Parent-Teacher Association is, typically, the 
organization at a single school building. Each unit is made up of the 
parents and teachers who wish to assist in its purposes. Typically, most 
of the parents who attend meetings are mothers, although there are oc- 
casional marked exceptions to this. The meetings are usually educational 
in nature, and include a brief business meeting. Many local units have 
study groups for parents in order that they may learn more about 
children and about schools. Frequently these are led by a teacher, although 
skilled parents also assist in this work. 

The local associations are usually affiliated with a community parent- 
teacher council. The community council helps to train new officers, deals 
with community-wide problems, and helps to coordinate the activities of 
the local associations. It is usually the official sp<''kcsman of the parent- 
teac}ier association when dealing with the superintendent end board of 
education. 

Parent-teacher associations have been criticized as undesirable for 
various reasons: as interfering with the operations of the school, as sub- 
stituting pressure for professional judgment, as demanding too much 
child’s time in preparation for programs to entertain the membership, as 
spending ail their efforts in raising money, and for numerous other unfor- 
tunate actions. Probably most of these criticisms are true of some associa- 
tions. The annual school carnival to raise money is far too common. 
It usually is an affair where the children do most of the work and the PTA 
claims most of the credit and all the money. True, it uses the money to buy 
projectors or phonographs or other equipment for the school, but this does 
not justify the activity. It would *'e fat better for children, in the long run, 
if the effort went into developing the kind of public support out of taxes 
tvhich would provide necessary equipment in all school^ rather than 
having the equipment come from ^und raising, always a m0re successful 
activity in a wealthy neighborhood than in a poor one. 

But parent-teacher associations are not supposed to l4 fund-raising 
agencies. All of the purposes and policies of the national organization arS 
opposed to this. In fact, where they have become so, the reason has more 
frequently been faulty leadership by school staff members than faulty 
intent on the part of the parents. Local associations tend to become what 
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the principal of the school seeks to have them become. They will inter- 
fete if he operates the kind of school in which parents are not welcome or 
where their ideas are rejected. They will spend their meetings in entertain- 
ment if he' encourages them to use children for this purpose in order to 
insure attendance. They will develop good study groups for understanding 
children if he encourages teachers and parents to meet together for this 
purpose. And what is true of the principal is true of the superintendent in 
his relations with the community parent-teacher council. As a trained 
educational leader he can help it to become what it really wants to be — a 
strong interpreter and supporter of good education. 

The wise administrator is a member of the parent-teacher association 
that serves the school to which he is assigned and of the parent-teacher 
associations that serve the schools his children attend. He is present at 
all meetings of the associations. As a member he keeps himself fully 
informed about the aims of the movement. He uses his influence, which 
IS Cun^dcidble, to get his association to do what it can to fulfill the aims 
of the national organization as they are fitted into the needs of the local 
community. As he does this, he will find that he has assisted materially 
in the development of a group of informed adults who understand the 
needs of the community and the possibilities of meeting these needs 
through public education, and who will work to improve the public 
schools. 

Social Service and Welfare Agencies, In the good community the 
social service and welfare agencies have joined together to form a social 
service council. This council serves as a planning center for joint enter- 
prises, works with the community chest in planning budgets and cam- 
paigns for funds, and arranges for the exchange of information about 
people who are being assisted. Usually the welfare department of the 
community is a member of such a council. The schools should be a mem- 
ber, particularly if they are doing counseling, home instruction, or 
remedial work with delinquent or disturbed youths. 

The social service council usually plans “Go and See” trips in order 
that citizens may be informed of the work its member agencies are doing. 
These trips can become a valuable part of the education of children. Visits 
to homes for the aged, hospitals for crippled children, jails, clinics, and the 
like, when they are preceded by careful preparation in what to see and 
followed by thorough study of what was seen, can produce better under- 
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Standing of the community and of die need for getting more knowledge in 
Older that commimity problems may be solved. 

Each board of education should adopt rules and regulations governing 
the raising of money in schools for out-of-school purposes. Each year 
the number of campaigns and requests for campaigns increases. Com- 
munity Chest, March of Dimes, Red Cross, Easter seals, Christmas seals, 
and campaigns for capital funds for buildings are common. Requests to 
allow the sale of tickets for almost every type of activity are in the daily 
mail of most superintendents. A statement of public policy should protect 
children from pressure and exploitation. It should prevent their being used 
to put pressure on the home to contribute larger sums than it ordinarily 
would. There should be no compulsion about giving to any campaign. 
Contributing should be considered privilege and not a dur^ . Whatever is 
done by the schools should emphasize the privilege of assisting the com- 
munity through the social service agencies. And not only are regulations of 
this nature in the interests of children; they are .'Iso of assistance to the 
school in its relations with social service or welfare agencies. They es- 
tablish the firm groundwork on which cooperation rests. 

Many of the individual agencies have educational programs which 
may be of value to the schools. Information about them should be made 
available to teachers and students. While none should be required in the 
school, those which are best will be used widely if information about them 
is disseminated widely. . 

Agencies Serving Children and Youth. Organizations like the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 4-H Clubs, Girl Reserves, and HI-Y 
provide desirable social and recreational opportunities for young people. 
Each is characterized by selecting the membership of its units from a 
neighborhood. Usually these neighborhoinls ‘iie those served by an 
elementary school, or a high school, although hcquently a neighborhood 
served by a church is also used. 

The good school has facilities that can be used to advantage by many 
of these organizations. Such use should be encouraged. Thfre should be 
a well formulated statement of public policy about the u^ of schools, 
which should make the schools avdilable without cost to youth organi- 
zations for all affairs at which no admission is charged or at which there 
are no fund-raising activities. Bulletin boards for notices of meetings or 
programs of these organizations should be provided in each school. Many 
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of these organizations have programs of educational value, leading to 
awards for members. Some of these programs can be carried on appropii- 
ately during school hours, particularly when they are related to a handi- 
craft which the school teaches. Others may supplement and add to the 
work of the school. Each school administrator should make sure that there 
is a ready channel of communication between the leaders of youth groups 
and the faculty so that the work of each may complement the work of the 
other. 

While most youth agencies have adequate training programs for pro- 
spective leaders, the tendency to use teachers in this capacity is still great. 
No school system should appear in any way to expect teachers to lead a 
youth organization unless this is part of the job and time is allowed for it 
out of the regular school day. The community needs to have many persons 
who are interested in young people and who will give time to help them. 
If thp community begins to believe that it has discharged its responsibility 
to* youth by employing teachers to lead them, then it will have begun to 
deteriorate. Communities remain vigorous only as they renew their lead- 
ership of social enterprises by the training of more and more people. They 
do not remain vigorous when there is dearth of willing hands to help 
in improvement. 

Special-Interest Groups. It is difficult to find a term under which to 
categorize organizations as different as the American Legion and the 
Chamber of Commerce, without offending some among them. By a 
special-interest group is meant one whose membership comes together 
because of its desire to secure improvement in a limited area of community 
living, or because of its desire to further the economic success of its 
members, or because of its desire to perpetuate a prescribed system of 
ideals. Each has a special interest in achieving its own purposes. Many of 
these purposes are good, in that they serve the needs of the total com- 
munity and serve to improve the living of man. Even those purposes which 
are not accepted universally are endorsed by the organization because 
its members believe that life would be better if more persons accepted their 
point of view. 

There are no special groups, even the subversive ones, which do not 
believe that they are working to better the lot of someone. And as all 
recognize that the schools are a powerful agency in changing the thinking 
of the young, they try to influence them. This complicates the problem of 
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relationships for the school system. Unlike the social and welfare agendes, 
the school cannot work with all of them, and yet there is no ready way to 
Ltistinguish those which, in the long run, will be helpful to children from 
those which will be harmful. It is easy to make selections at the extremes. 
The local chamber of commerce, the local labor council, the local post of 
tile American Legion, are obviously worthwhile. At the other end, the 
Klu Klux Klan, the Knights of the White Camelia, and the American 
Youth for Democracy are obviously harmful and should be avoided. 

But the difficulty comes when the choice moves away from the ex- 
tremes. There is no simple criterion to use for selecting the organizations 
with which the school will cooperate. The most usable one is the judgment 
of the board of education. This body is made up of representatives of the 
community who are concerned about the welfare of young people. It will 
explore the purposes of organizations with care and select those it be- 
lieves to be safe. Usually it will be over-conservative in its choices, but 
this cannot be helped. The professional staff should give the board advice, 
but should expect the board members to make the decision for the com- 
munity. 

This statement of public policy should be disseminated widely in the 
community and in the schools. It should list the organizations in the 
community with which the schools will cooperate, and should state how 
and at what times an organization may request inclusion in the list. It 
should describe the nature of the cooperation with each organization 
which has a specific program. For example, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution give a medal for excellence in American History; 
the American Legion sponsors an oratorical contest. Fhese and similar 
proposals should be examined by the professional staff of the schools and 
an agreement about procedures reached which will he acceptable to all 
and which can be recommended for adoption by the board. The statement 
of policy should also include the conditious under which organizations 
may participate in assembly programs at schools, and when students may 
be out of school to participate in the activities oi the organizations. 

In general, all contests should be open to any studcntlin the public 
schools, winners should be selected by competent judges jon a fair and 
impartial basis, awards should be made in a simple and dignified manner. 
The school should not undertake to coach individual students for con- 
tests, nor should it require all students to take part in them. Special effort 
should be made to reduce or eliminate essay contests. Most large school 
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systems have a small group of students who become professional entrants 
in essay contests and who win most of the prizes. Moreover, there is no 
quicker way to discourage a student’s interest in a desirable activity than 
by making him sit down and write about it when he has no interest in doing 
so. 

It is difficult to establish a codperative atmosphere with special- 
interest groups. By their very nature they tend to have specific answers to 
general problems. The school, by its nature, must seek general answers 
to these problems. The issues get confused in terminology and often re- 
sult in namc-calling. A school administrator who is a devoted patriot 
may have many professional misgivings about the educational desirability 
of selecting one girl as an outstanding citizen, yet if he refuses to recom- 
mend the participation of the schools in this program, he is occasionally 
labeled unpatriotic — or worse. If he questions the value of an essay con- 
test sponsored by the Junior Chamber of Commerce during Fire Preven- 
tion Week, he is occasionally termed behind the times or an obstructionist 
who is preventing the chamber from carrying out its responsibilities to 
its national headquarters. Patience is necessary. Getting each group to 
consider the real purpose of the schools, the improvement of young people 
as citizens and as individuals, will slowly lead to change in attitude. It is 
better to encourage a school board to pick and choose in order that the 
resources of organizations demonstrably good can be used by the schools, 
than to eliminate all relations with them. And yet the latter alternative 
has occasionally looked good to a harassed administrator trying to ex- 
plain that spelling contests do not produce improved spellers, particu- 
larly as they give practice only to those who are already good spellers. 


The School Board as Representatives of the People 

The public school administrator should keep ever in mind that the 
school board is the most effective means for the community to influence 
the development of education. Community influences are felt through the 
interrelationships among administrative heads. They are present in 
social service councils. They are a contribution of the parent-teacher 
associations. They are exerted through the pressures of special interest 
groups. But these are chance relationships, or planned relationships in 
special areas. None has the legal authority to improve the support of 
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schools. In this nation the lay board has come to be the controlling 
authority in public education. 

Methods of Selecting Boards of Education 

The 1946 Yearbook of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, School Boards in Action, reports as follows: 


Most school board members are selected by popular election. Some are 
appointed by mayors; others by state officials. Nearly 85 percent (84.5 per 
cent) of the boards studied by the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association arc elected by the people of their communities; 15.5 per 
cent are appointed boards. In villages under 2500 in pi /ulation and in 
rural town, township, and union districts^ 9 in 10 boards aie elected. Ap- 
pointment is most frequently used (2 in 10) in the city s* ,tems and in 
county or parish boards (3 in 10). Candidates at large, eleUed at special 
school elections on a purely non-partisan ticket, ,:it likely to feel independ- 
ent of pressures and special interests, and to be aMe to Make decisions 
solely for the welfare of the schools. Members elected bv wards arc likely to 
feel responsibility to the wards they represent. When appointments are made 
by mayors, governors, or judges, the board members chosen may be inde- 
pendent in their attitude or not, depending whether an issue is at stake 
affecting their appointment. 

In 59.3 per cent of the cases reported to the NEA Research Division 
the school board is «chosen at a special election; in 38.6 per cent the 
school election is combined with a genera) election; in 2.1 per cent both 
special and general elections arc used. Special ejections are most frequently 
used in cities under 100,000 population, villages, and small rural districts. 
Combinations with general elections occur in a majority of the large city, 
county, and rural town bovi ds. In 86 ner cent of the cases school elections 
use a non-partisan ballot. Vej •' little difference on 'his point is shown by the 
reports for cities of various si/es oi urban v\s vctnjptucd with rural-school 
systems. 

In the case of elected boards, 85.7 pur I irc elected to represent the 
school district as a whole; 10.7 per cent lepre^'f waids and boroughs; 3.6 
per cent represent both the whole distii :t anu subdivisioni The ward or 
subdistrict plan is most common in county and parish boards (at least 4 in 
10); next most common in union high-school districts (2 intlO); next most 
common in large cities (1 in 10); and least common in villages and small 
rural districts. 

Appointed city school boards are most likely to be chosen by councilmen 
or aldermen (65.1 per cent) or by the mayor (26.1 per cent). Only the 
coimty and township boards in rural areas show a relatively large amount of 
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appointment, and this power is usually exercised by a special appointing 
board. Other types with power to appoint school board members are judges 
(or panel of judges), the county board, the state legislature, the governor, 
the county court, the grand jury, and the county superintendent. On this 
point state and regional practices produced many of these variations. 

In practice, both good and bad results have come from almost every 
known method of selecting school board members. Whatever the method 
used, it seems wise to safeguard the board from quick or sudden turnover 
in membership by a system of overlapping terms. When a community or an 
appointing oflicial is prevented in this manner from suddenly changing the 
whole or the majority of the school board membership, upheavals based on 
strong feelings or the whims of politically minded appointing officials may be 
neutralized or at least minimized.^ 

Even if good results can come from any type c.r board, if there are good 
people on it, it is best to have an elected board. No activity as important 
education should be removed from the control of the people, as 
tends to happen with an appointed board. 

The Internal Organization of the Board 

At the first meeting after an election, or at the legally designated time, 
the board should meet to elect its officers. The usual officers are a president 
or chairman, and a secretary. Occasionally a treasurer is required. If the 
law allows the election of a person outside of the board as secretary, the 
superintendent of schools should be chosen for tiic position. In any event, 
the work of taking the records at a meeting should be carried on by a 
person from his office staff who will prepare the minutes under the direc- 
tion of the secretary. 

It is generally recognized that standing committees of the board are 
undesirable. They frequently result in logrolling of an undesirable type. 
A report of the National Education Association® shows that the use of 
standing committees is far more common in cities than in noh-city districts. 
The report goes on to say: “For three decades the trend has been to 
abolish all standing committees, but still there is considerable distance to 
go before all boards have eliminated them.” 

2 American Association of School Administrators, Twenty-fourth Yearbook, School 
Boards in Action (National Education Association, 1946), pp. 30-32. Used by 
permission. 

* “Status and Practices of Boards of Education,” N.E.A. Research Bulletin, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 2 (April, 1946), pp. 47-83. 
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A brief analysis of the effect of standing committees on the action of 
the board shows clearly that they are not helpful. In fact, they probably 
persist more because of the prestige which each chairman thinks is Ins 
than for any other reason. 

Such a committee has a minority or a bare majority of the board on 
it. If it operates faithfully, it is well informed in its area. Its proposals are 
presented to the board as a whole, at which time one of two courses of 
action is taken. The board may accept the report without discussion. This 
is usually the result of members of one committee agreeing to vote for the 
proposals of another committee if the members of the second committee 
will vote for the proposals of the first. It is also the result of the board as 
a whole getting into the habit of accepting committee reports without 
careful scrutiny. It may come from the assumption on the part of the board 
that the committee are the experts in the matter and that their recommen- 
dations are bound to be good. All of these are bad. 

Another way of action is that of spending enough time discussing the 
report for all of the members to become well infotmed This is about as 
time-consuming as was the original procedure of the sub-committee in 
arriving at the report. The members of this committee are going over old 
and familiar problems. They are spending more time on them than they 
would have if the board as a whole had tackled the problem in the first 
place. This is a waste of their time and may discourage able persons from 
serving on the board. * 

The use of standing committees of the board tends to get the board in 
the habit of referring proposals to them for study. In most instances 
these proposals should be studied bv the professional staff of the school, 
for they involve educatic.n. Furthermore, standing committees are a 
burden on the school staff, 'i he professional stitl may be called upon to 
meet with several such commutees, which is poor use of tjie staff’s time, 
or may be asked to make recommendations to them. These recommenda- 
tions are discussed in their absence which is an improper r^ation between 
the staff and the board; or if the staff does not attend meetings of sub- 
committees, it may be unaware of important recommendl|tions until en- 
countering them at a board meeting. The good board r^ers matters to 
the school staff and secures their recommendation through the superin- 
tendent before taking action. It recognizes that it is elected to carry on 
its duties as a board and does not abandon any of them to a portion of its 
membership. 
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Choosing tho Professional Staff 

The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators states: 

Longer average tenure for school superintendents will reduce the fre- 
quency of, but not remove, the necessity of hiring a new superintendent from 
time to time. No task confronted by a board of education can be more 
important than that of obtaining a highly competent executive head when a 
vacancy in that office arises. 

In recent years many boards of education, faced with the problem of 
employing a new superintendent of schools, have rejected the hit-or-miss 
methods too commonly used in the past and h<ive at least tried something 
different. Not enough of these newer and experimental efforts have been 
recorded yet to reveal principles and procedures of fully proved reli- 
« iftiiyty.'* 

This Yearbook goes on to suggest eleven principles and procedures to 
be used in the selection of a superintendent. These can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. 1 he board of education draws up a set of standards or criteria to 
cover the qualifications desired. 

2. The board decides whether there is an employee in the system who 
is amply qualified for the position. 

3. The board appoints a screening committee to search for and sort 
candidates according to the quality of iheir records and to recom- 
mend a small group for final consideration by the board. Such a 
committee should include one or more educators familiar with 
the techniques of evaluating professional training and experience. 

4. The screening committee should be provided with clerical help. 

5. The chief function of the screening committee is to conduct a 
search for candidates of high caliber rather than to wait for them to 
appear. 

6. All applications, written and personal, should funnel through the 
screening committee. 

* American Association of School Administrators, Twenty-fourth Yearbook, School 
Boards In Action (National Education Association, 1946), pp. 69-70. Used by per- 
mission. 
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7. Making applications in person should be discouraged by the screen* 
ing committee until after it has had time to review the records well 
enough to determine which candidates have some chance to be con- 
sidered seriously. 

8. The committee will need to secure information in addition to that 
usually provided by credentials from a placement bureau. This 
information should be directed toward measuring a candidate 
against the criteria that have been set up. 

9. In the semifinal work of the screening committee, personal in- 
terviews should be held with several of the most promising candi- 
dates, invited to come at the expense of the district. 

10. It is usually desirable for the committee to visit the communities 
where a few of the topmost candidates have lived and worked. 

11. The screening committee should let the board as a whole choose 
among a few of the top ranking candidates.''’ 

The procedure recommended by the American A>sociafon of School 
Administrators is an excellent one, but it has one defect. It is far better 
for any local candidate to be screened through the entire process rather 
than to be selected at point two. When he is chosen as a result of the 
comparison of his abilities and training with ‘hose of the best, he can feel 
that his selection was a merited one. The board and the community can 
also feel that they have secured the best person for the development of 
their educational program. 

Determining Educational Policy 

The board of education deitnnines the policies that guide the opera- 
tion and improvement of the sct'.ools. In doing 'his it shapes the future of 
the students as the community w*shes, but not solely as the community 
wishes. Public schools are created by the state, and schoQl boards are 
agents of the state as well as of the local corununily. Aa indicated in 
Chapter 3, the state prescribes much that Kxal boards can 4o. State laws 
usually prescribe the ages during which children must attend school, 
the number of days a year during which school must remain open, the 

® School Boards in Action, pp. 77-79* Used by permission. 

See also American Association of School Administrators, Choosing the Superin- 
tendent of Sc hools. 
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qualifications of teachers, some courses or subjects to be taught in school, 
and a number of other items varying in nature from state to state. No 
school board can change these, in spite of the fact that local schools might 
profit from a change. 

But the lavFS of the state can be changed to meet the needs of com- 
munities. Here is an important area of policy making frequently neglected 
by school boards. It is important for each board to devote some time each 
year to a consideration of the laws of the state which affect public educa- 
tion in order to discover ways of improving them. This is essential if the 
American system of public education is to serve individuals. State school 
legislation should emerge from the thinking of those concerned with the 
education of individual boys and girls in situations where individual boys 
and girls can really be known. When proposals for state action are derived 
from such a source, the system is then regulated to serve the best interests 
ofJn<^^ividual people. Unless they are so derived, we are in danger of having 
the special interest of a person or group imposed upon the schools of the 
state. 

It is important that local boards give consideration to desirable goals 
for state legislation at the times when they are re-planning their programs 
or when they are drawing conclusions from local surveys and evaluations. 
This will provide, in terms of what is educationally sound, a basis for 
their support of, or opposition to, bills introduced when the legislature is in 
session. If local school boards consider state school laws only while the 
legislature is in session, the basis of their decision may be opportunistic 
or political rather than educationally sound. The state association of 
school boards can be helpful to local boards ir getting wider considera- 
tion of problems that call for new laws or revision of old laws. The advice 
of the professional stall of the school and of the attorney for the board 
should also be sought. 

In general, however, the laws of each state allow enough leeway for a 
school board to make schools better or worse, depending on the policies 
it adopts. School boards are not like individuals in respect to the laws of 
the state. The citizen can do anything not forbidden by law. The school 
board can do only what the law gives it authority to do. It has only those 
powers which have been granted to it, or which can reasonably be implied 
from specific grants. It cannot do whatever is not forbidden. It cannot, 
for example, operate a nursery school or a junior college unless it has been 
granted the power to do so. Its policies must be within the framework of 
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its authority. Further discussion (through paragraph 1 bn page 99) is 
adapted from a speech delivered by one of the authors.^ 

It is generally recognized that the board of education should establish 
policy and that the superintendent should execute it, but there is not much 
agreement about what constitutes policy. Some boards appear to believe 
that policy is as minute as deciding the color of pants to be worn by a 
high school football team. Other boards believe that policy consists of 
accepting whatever the superintendent believes to be good. A few boards 
believe that wise policy is whatever the last important person in the com- 
munity has urged them to do. In general, boards of education are doing 
a lot of fuzzy thinking and more peculiar acting as they attempt to carry 
out the duties and powers vested in them by the state. 

The relationships between the school board and its ....scutive officer 
are as important to the success of the schools as any within the system. 
The executive officer’s professional training, his breadth ot insight into 
the needs of children and of the community, understanding of the 
problems of the staff, his perception of democrauc print iples, and his 
ability as a leader combine to make him a potent force for improvement in 
education. Because he has, or should have, these attributes, he is a source 
for many recommendations of policy to be considered by the board. In 
addition, he will develop free channels of communication within his staff 
so that recommendations of policy may come to the board from members 
of the staff. His opinions on all matters of policy, wherever they originate, 
should be sought and given great weight, but they should never be given 
final weight. Board policy should come from mature consideration of all 
information, including the recommendations made by the superintendent. 
Neither he nor they should feel that occasional failure to do as he recom- 
mends means that there is a loss of face on his p.irl or loss of faith in his 
leadership by the board. He should be aa diligent in executing policy with 
which he disagrees as he is in cases of agreement. 

Execution of policy is not easily separated from making |)olicy in some 
areas, but in education there is a sound basis for the diviskin of the two. 
Determining what the school should accomplish, what l^d of compe- 
tencies should be found among the graduates — ^in short, deciding upon the 
aims and purposes of education — ^is not and should not bB the responsi- 

* Willard B. Spalding, “The School Board as a Policy-Making Body,” Improving 
Public Education through School Board Action (University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1950 ). 
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bility of educators alone. It is the responsibility of the total society. Edu- 
cators, like other citizens, should play a part in the selection of purposes; 
because of their training they may be able to play an effective part, but 
they should play only a part. The schools in this country are close to the 
people, and it is the people that should determine what their schools’ 
aims should be. 

Deciding how to reach these aims and how to fulfill purposes is a 
difiScult technical job, which cannot be done by untrained persons. This 
is the task of the professional educator, and it should never become the 
task of the board of education. Questions about the use of phonics in read- 
ing, the amount of time given to physical education or to any other subject, 
whether or not there should be a core curriculum, and many similar ones, 
are not appropriate for a board to consider. Tney are technical or pro- 
fessional and can be answered best by persons who have studied education 
andJk;now how to go about getting answers. In education, the execution of 
policy involves technical competence and can be clearly separated from 
the establishing of policy. 

Stating that boards of education should not attempt to decide how the 
ends of education should be reached docs not mean that they should not 
spend much time in becoming informed about what goes on in the schools. 
One would not expect the board of directors ot a manufacturing company 
to understand the processes as well as do the engineers, nor would one 
expect them to develop new and better processes, but one would expect 
them to visit the plant often enough to be familiai with its operations in 
general. Most boards of education neglect their policy-forming functions 
in respect to the ends of education and spend almost no time in getting 
acquainted with the operation of the schools. In many instances they are 
looked upon with suspicion if they enter school buildings. Administra- 
tors tend to feel that teachers might tell the members things they should 
not know, while teachers are so afraid they are being inspected that they 
talk very little and do that timidly. This is unfortunate. While a member 
of a board should never be expected to make a decision about the use of 
phonics in the schools, he should know whether or not they are used, and 
if used, at what grade level. One ot the best ways to find out about this 
item and other items of operation is to visit the schools. 

It is granted that the initial visit may be^ccompanied by the suspicion 
of some administrators, the distrust of some teachers, and consequent dis- 
comfort for the visiting board member. But suspicion and distrust can be 
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allayed by further action. A good way to encourage good relations is for 
the member to bring two or three persons to the school from time to time 
in order to show how good it is. Teachers know that someone is proud of 
them when this happens; they do not feel that they are being inspected. 
It also sharpens the wits of board members as they try to tell another lay- 
man what is going on. Both teachers and pupils value their work greatly. 
Observing the results of the work and commenting upon its quality will 
help both to do better. After all, teachers are people, and everyone likes 
to be appreciated. 

Another good way of acquainting the board with the educational pro- 
gram, and one used in many places, is that of devoting at least one-half of 
the time spent in board meetings to a consideration of purely educational 
problems. Too many boards spend too much time on lutsiness and too 
little on the main job — education. It does no good to have the best kind 
of coal to heat a classroom in which there is the worst kind of education. 
Purchasing economically is desirable, but it is unimportant compared with 
the development of a sense of direction for the educational program. Be- 
ing in a dilapidated school building is not good for children, but it does 
them far less harm than an educational system which does not develop a 
sense of and a devotion to the great mornl principles without which 
democracy cannot exist. 

Members of the staff can be invited to discuss education with the board 
during^ meetings. Hea'ring a first-grade teacher tell of her work gives a 
man new faith in the importance of a school board. Learning about the 
program for music appreciation, watch repairing, or foreign language will 
broaden a board member’s appreciation of the teaching profession. Every 
staff has members with exw.'llent training, a touch of genius, and a love 
for children. They should be encouraged tn share their understanding with 
the board. And there are values for the teachers. All too frequently 
actions of the board seem to be curtained by mystery. Tftachers may be 
doubtful about what has been done and th^'-refore an4ous about the 
future. Inviting them to take part in jnestings will help tl^Bm understand 
that school boards are made up' of people and not of i|dividuals with 
horns, tails, and cloven feet. 

It is not usual to think of a board of education as an agency concerned 
with ethics or morals; but this is its main function, even though it often 
neglects it. The concepts which the people in this country have of what is 
good, what is true, what is just, what is beautiful, and what is right come 
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in large measure from their schooling. Education always indoctrinates, by 
its very nature. The indoctrination in most schools is unplanned and de- 
termined by chance. Yet the central forces that hold this nation together 
are found in the beliefs of our people. Unless these beliefs remain rela- 
tively the same, there will certainly be conflict among groups and there 
may be dissolution of the nation. So it is that the school board has a moral 
responsibility in deciding what the ends of education in its schools shall 
be. It is the one agency which can make sure that the basic concepts in 
our society — the freedoms in the bill of rights, for example — are under- 
stood and accepted by everyone. The greatest responsibility which boards 
have is that of making sure that the ends of education in the schools they 
govern, as expressed by the policies they enact, are consistent with the 
American Ideal.’ 


The Interaction of School and Community 

If the school board is to realize these high purposes it must keep close 
to the people it serves. This means that there should be wide publicity 
about the dates, times, and places of the meetings of the board. An agenda 
of items to be discussed should be published in advance of the meeting, so 
that any citizen may know when there is an item being acted upon which 
may be of interest to him. Citizens should be encouraged to attend all 
meetings of the board. The device of going into executive session in order 
to prevent the people from hearing members of the board discuss ques- 
tions is a highly undemocratic one. Every citizen has the right to know, 
not only what each member of the board thinks about an educational 
problem, but also how he arrives at his decisions. Executive sessions 
should be used for one purpose only, that of protecting members of the 
school staff from being criticized in public. Wnenever it becomes 
necessary for the board to discuss individual members of the personnel of 
the school, it should do this in executive session. At all other times the 
board should meet in public. 

The administrative staff is at the focal point of the many forces in the 
community which impinge upon the school. Most of these forces will be 
felt by the board as well as by the professional staff, but it is the staff that 

’ The section adapted from ‘The School Board as a Policy-Making Body,” which 
opened on page 96, ends here. 
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has the time, energy, and responsibility to guide them into constructive 
action. This is one of the great tasks which confront staff members daily. 
They must be continually on the alert to use these forces in order to im- 
prove the schools. 

In order that each school-community relationship may be most helpful 
to the schools and to the community, it must be kept within an appropriate 
framework — ^the search for the greatest good for the children during all 
of their daily living. It is important that this be kept ever in mind. What 
is best for the child in school is not really best for the child if it detracts 
seriously from some of the activities outside of school, if it affects his 
parents or his neighborhood adversely, or if it keeps him away from good 
agencies 'which might help him. The essential principle which can be used 
to resolve conflict and to extend the area of common thinking is that of 
doing what is best for the whole child in the total situation. It is this 
principle to which the school staff must hold above all others. And staff 
members must hold to this so firmly that they will willingly change the pro- 
gram of the school wherever such a change can allov the cl ild to live better 
because of the total influence of the community upon him. 

Holding to this principle is important, but it is not enough in itself. 
Unless leaders of formal and informal community groups, heads of 
municipal agencies, leaders in community opinion, and other responsible 
persons who try to influence the school, come to hold to it as strongly as do 
the educators, then not much will be accomplished. The educational leader 
does his best work in leading the community to take this point of view. 
Wherever people have come to understand ihal they can really make a 
difference in the living of children by working together, the living of 
children has improved. The love most people have for the young can be 
a powerful integrating force if it is used Wisely through astute leadership. 

The board of education is, in the final analysis, the agency through 
which the ideas and ideals, the purposes and dreams, the community 
can be brought into being. And few boaids of educati<}n are successful 
in doing this. There are many reasons for their failure. First, few boards 
follow the practice of publishing an agenda of meetings i4 advance so that 
the public may be fully informed about what is to be itnder discussion. 
Second, few boards have a clearly defined and widely understood channel 
by which a citizen or an organization may get a proposal before the board 
for consideration. Third, most boards abuse the privilege of executive 
session or committee-of-the-whole. They tend to conduct their business 
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m such a way that all but the final voting is done behind closed doors. The 
public rarely gets an opportunity to know why members vote as they do. 
Fourth, few boards spend enough time directly on the goals and develop- 
ment of the educational program. Fifth, few boards and few superintend- 
ents have established usable channels through which the ideas of the 
staff can flow to the board. Sixth, many boards are not truly representa- 
tive of the whole people of a community. 

As a result of the failures of boards to do what they ought to do, a 
different organization is arising in many communities. This is often known 
as the advisory council to the board of education. It is made up of citizens 
who have an interest in education and want to improve the schools. 
Usually these councils are creations of the board, being set up by it to 
bring the thinking of the community to bear upon the problems of the 
school. Such a council is an effective device for this purpose in some places 
for^aT^riod of time. It does not work well over a long period of time be- 
cause it has no clearly defined function. It has no power or authority. It 
is not responsible to any body of people. It tends to try to gain power, 
which frequently brings it into -conflict with the board that created it. 
There is little place for a continuing general advisory council of laymen in 
a community where the board is fully alert to its responsibilities as a public 
body and lives up to them in a desirable way. 

This should not be interpreted as a criticism of an advisory committee 
to a particular program of the school, such as vocational agriculture, 
English, or watch repairing, or to an individual school in a large system. 
Here laymen with real competence in a specified area possess knowledge 
and training which should be brought to bear cn the improvement of a 
special program of education. These advisory committees work in a well- 
defined area, have specific purposes, and require the kind of power that 
comes from possessing unusual competence. The general lay advisory 
committee, on the odier hand, is intended to be a cross section of the 
community. Its membership is not chosen on the basis of competence but 
rather on the basis of representing a point of view or a class of people. It 
does not have the inherent strength which will enable it to survive without 
support and stimulation by the board and by the professional staff. 

The wise school staff will recognize that they must lead the board of 
education which employs them to understand its relationship to the whole 
community and to become a means of extending and improving the 
qualify of the community’s interest in the public school. As the staff gets 
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board members to see this, they will understand more thoroughly the needs 
of children and of adults, and will realize their responsibility to meet 
these needs through the schools and to lead the community to improve the 
quality of its living. When this happens, the problems of school-com- 
munity relationships tend to be solved through the application of principle 
rather than through the use of merely expedient solutions. 

This again has moral implications. The board that is able to lead a 
whole community to think in terms of principles when making decisions 
about education, is establishing habits of thought and action that may well 
carry over into other areas. When people begin to think about what is 
right or just, or true, or good, or beautiful in public education, some 
among them will begin to use these ideals to guide th, k action in other 
areas. And what has been found to lead to better educadon will be found 
to lead to better community life in all of its aspects. 


Suggested Reading 


Effie G. Bathurst, Where Children Live Afl. rts Curriculum, U.S. Office of 
Education, Bulletin, 1950, No. 7. This ver> useful government publication 
reveals ways in which the content of learning is affected by the social and 
physical locale in which learning takes place. The author begins by taking a 
pupil through a typical day. The pamphlet define® specific institutional and 
other factors that cause curriculums tc vary. 

Metropolitan Study Council, What Makes Good Schools? The Community 
Factors. An eighteen-page pamphlet Such conimumiy factors as “good will,” 
“understanding of what schools can do,’ jn<l “lesistaiices” are analyzed by 
means of questionnaires. The results aie given s scores, with community 
averages indicated. About fifty school svstkins oi tht metropolitan area are 
included in the study. 

T. M. Pierce, Controllable Commumty C harart*^^istics Related to the 
Quality of Education. This study attempts to .explain why there is a fifty- 
year lag between proposals and implementation in educational practices. 
More than sixty communities were studied and -cored on, twenty-four dis- 
tinct factors, ^ 

A. A. Warburton, “Children ana Youth in Rural-industriW Areas,” School 
Life (January, 1948). This report of the October 1947 meeting of the Al- 
liance for Guidance of Rural Youth discusses at some length the problems of 
Harlan County, Kentucky, as illustrative of those in similar areas. 




CHAPTER 


The Effects of State, County, 
and Federal Government 
on Education 
at the Local Level 


Public schools are set up by the various states in 
order to induct the young into adult life. As a branch of government they 
suffer from many of the defects found in other branches of state and local 
government. A description of the government of the United States would 
fill many volumes. The federal government includes elected and appointed 
officials, Congress, bureaus, agencies, courts, penal institutions, armed 
forces, banks, collection agencies, investigating officers, and countless 
other individuals and organizations, each with specific duties and re- 
sponsibilities. The state governments include elected and appointed 
officers, legislative bodies, bureaus and agencies, inspectors and in- 
vestigators, courts and penal institutions, hospitals, road builders, and 
innumerable other units with defined functions. The county governments 
have elected and appointed officials, courts, penal institutions, police, in- 
vestigators, clerks, and almost the whole gamut of government found in 
larger units. The largest cities have all the paraphernalia of government 
found in counties and states, with additional improvisations of their own. 
There are smaller cities, towns, villages, incorporated townships, ham- 
lets, public utility districts, irrigation districts, and a host of larger and 
smaller units, each of which governs in some one or more areas of human 
activity. The design of all government in the United States is as compli- 
cated and unwieldy as if it were intended to be unworkable, and yet it 
works. It represents our fear of powerful, concentrated government. It is 
our system of constitutionalism. The machinery creaks at the gears, has 
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far too many parts, is cumbersome and intricate, and is needlessly ex- 
pensive; but in the long nm it does get those things done that are most de- 
sired by the people. 

American Public Education 

Public schools are organized in about as many ways as are other 
branches of government. There are community unit districts, township 
districts, city districts, county districts, elementary districts, high-school 
districts, non-high-school districts, junior-college districts, and perhaps 
a few other varieties which have not yet found their way into educational 
literature. Each is governed by a board of education, usually elected by 
the people or, in a small proportion of the cases, appointed by an elected 
official or board. It is estimated that there were 94,087 school districts in 
the United States during the school year 1947-48.^ (Note the table on 
page 105.) This is a marked decrease from the 1 11,273 reported by the 
United States Office of Education for the years 1 943-44. 

The school districts reported by this governmental agency operated 
169,905 elementary schools and 28,973 secondary schools, usually 
called high or junior high schools. Of these schools 96,302 were one- 
teacher schools, nearly all of which housed the grades below high school. 
The little red schoolhouse, where children progressed in spite of the piti- 
fully. inadequate conditions under which they were educated, persists 
in this great nation to the extent of almost half of its schoolhouses — a 
tragic indication of our failiure to use existing wealth and income to better 
the lot of children. But there has been improvement, for there were 
149,282 one-teacher schools in 1929-30, approximately one third more 
than in 1947. 

The nearly 199,000 school buildings in use in 1943-44 were valued at 
a considerable sum of money, the estimate given in^the report being 
$7,928,129,584 for land, buildings, and eq><ipment. Tfiis is a large sum 
of money, but it was used to house 23,266,166 students; so the plant 
investment per student was slightly under $350. How (foes this compare 
with other capital investments? ‘‘Capital goods, or capit^il facilities, make 
up, the bulk of the material wealth of the nation. They ^include factories, 
office buildings, homes, schools and churches, highv^ys and bridges, 

1 R. E. Wochner, “School District Reorganization Activity in the United States,” 
American School Board Journal. (September, 1948), pp. 25-26. 
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Number of Local AdminUtrotive Units in Each State 
1947-48 


Alabama 

108 

Nebraska 

6925 

Arizona 

330 

Nevada 

254 

Arkansas 

1598 

New Hampshire 

239 

California 

2353 

New Jersey 

554 

Colorado 

1871 

New Mexico 

107 

Connecticut 

172 

New York 

4821 

Delaware 

1 

North Carolina 

172 

Florida 

67 

North Dakota 

2271 

Georgia 

193 

Ohio 

1593 

Idaho 

1000 

Oklahoma 

2850 

IllinoU 

9715 

Oregon 

1400 

Indiana 

900 

Pennsylvania 

2542 

Iowa 

4755 

Rhode Island 

36 

Kansas 

5441 

South Carolina 

1680 

Kentucky 

246 

South Dakota 

3400 

Louisiana 

67 

Tennessee 

149 

Maine 

494 

Texas 

4845 

Maryland 

24 

Utah 

40 

Massachusetts 

351 

Vermont 

268 

Michigan 

5231 

Virginia 

111 

Minnesota 

7513 

Washington 

665 

Mississippi 

1000 

West Virginia 

55 

Missouri 

8501 

Wisconsin 

5200 

Montana 

1606 

Wyoming 

357 



* Approximate 


This table is based on information furnished by each state department of education. 

machineiy and machine tools, buses and railways — the whole range of 
durable structures, or plant and equipment, used to produce other goods 
and services.”^ Using this definition, the expenditure for capital goods, 
exclusive of education, is ^ven as follows : 

Frederic Dewhurst, and Associates, Americo^s Needs and Resources, (The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1947), p. 373. 
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Annual Average 1920-1924 
1925-1929 
1930-1934 
1935-1939 


$ 12,062,000,000 
16,681,000,000 
7,980,000,000 
10,153,000,0009 


For the twenty year period covered by these figures, the average annual 
expenditure for capital goods, exclusive of education, was in excess of the 
total value of the educational plant in 1943-44. There were 37,883,265 
automobiles in use in the United States in 1947,^ Estimating conserva- 
tively, the value of each would average about $350, yielding a total value 
of $13,259,142,750, which is in excess of the total value of the school 
plant. Americans have the wealth to build factories and roads and to 
purchase and use automobiles, but they do not choose io give priority to 
putting this wealth to use in building educational facllilics for their own 
children. 

The 23,266,616 children enrolled in the schools in 1943-44 were 
distributed by grades as shown in the table on page 1 07. They were taught 
by 827,990 teachers, 701,318 of whom were women. The United States is 
the only great nation in the world with such a large proportion of women 
among its teachers; in most nations the c'»acating of the young is done by 
teaching staffs preponderately male. 

The average salary of the teachers in 1943-44 — ^including salaries of 
prijiKipals and supervisors, which are markedly higher than those received 
by instructors in the classroom — ^was $1728, less than the average paid to 
a high-school graduate working as a junior clerk-stenographer in a 
business concern. There are marked differences between the salaries paid 
to teachers in rural am', urban areas, the average in the former being 
$1018 and in the latter, $2013. There arc ilso marked differences be- 
tween the rates of pay for white and colorcu teachers in those states where 
there are segregated schools. Seventeen ;-ouchcrn states 8nd the District of 
Columbia maintain separate schools for v *rtte and Negro pupils. Most 
thinking persons are shocked thai in the nation's capit^il city, controlled 
as it is directly by the Congress, the vicious practice of'segregating white 
citizens from colored ones still persists. Congress after iS^ongress has been 
completely insincere about its desire to extend civil rights of some 
citizens to all citizens, because no Congress has proposed any change in 

» Ibid., p. 375. 

* “Motor Vehicle Registrations in U.S.,” Automobile Facts and Figures, 1948, p. 17. 
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Enrollment in Public Day Schools, 1943' 1944 


Grade 

Enrollment 

Kindergarten 

697,468 

First 

2,878,843 

Second 

2,220,739 

Third 

2,162,878 

Fourth 

2,079,788 

Fifth 

2,016,635 

Sixth 

1,997,806 

Seventh 

1,964,997 

Eighth 

Total Elementary 

1,693,942 

First Year High School 

1,774,593 

Second Year High School- 

1,519,638 

Third Year High School 

1,230,168 

Fourth Year High School 

1,009,611 

Postgraduate 

Total Secondary 

19,510 


17,713,096 


5,553,520 


From Statistical Summary of Education, 1943-44: Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States, 1942-44, “Table 8 — Enrollment by nrade in public day schools 
for specified years” (Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 1947), 
Chapter 1, p. 8. 

the one area completely under its control, with no constitutional issues and 
no vague claims of states’ rights to distract the Congress from its pur- 
poses. Note the data shown in the table on page 108. 

Overcrowded classrooms taught by underpaid teachers and operated 
for a shortened school year, with lax enforcement of attendance laws, 
seem to be the lot of the Negro rather generally in the areas where he is 
deprived of the right to attend schools with whites. These facts make a 
mockery of the claim that schools for Negroes are equal but separate. 
Even in the District of Columbia there are over 20 per cent more students 
in the average Negro class than in the average white one. In view, of the 





Comparative Data for White and hiegro Scho ols in 17 States and the District of Columbia, 1943-44 

Average number of Number of pupils en- Average orniual solory 
Average length of term days attended by each rolled per member of of principals, super- 
state schools for— pupil enrolled in schools instructional staff* in visors, and teachers In 
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fact that die education of the child is dependent upon what one teacher 
can do for him at any given time, giving Negro teachers inadequate time 
to work with their pupils is gross injustice. 

In the rural areas of the United States the typical school has an average 
of 2.4 members of the instructional staff in each building, as contrasted 
with an average of 14.2 in urban communities. The typical situation out- 
side of the towns and cities is a one-room wooden school with a privy be- 
hind it, a stove for heat, and little modern equipment. The governing body 
is a school board of from three to seven members, who have the responsi- 
bilities of employing the teacher and of raising taxes to pay her salary and 
to equip and operate the school building. Such a teacher may be a married 
woman who lives in the area, or an inexperienced recent graduate who 
could not get a better job, or an individual with little training and question- 
able personality traits who has beome resigned to being rejected by 
bet|pa-^bools. There is nothing for such a teacher to do but watch the 
corn' and beans grow, travel to a nearby village to see an ancient moving 
picture, and get out every weekend. She is inspected by every parent who 
wants to do so and is expected to Jive according to the mores of the people 
whose children attend school, no matt<*r how dillerent these are from the 
ones to which she has been accustomed. Thus she is subject to criticism 
if her dress or habits deviate from what is expected of a teacher. In most 
such schools the teacher is expected to follow an impossible standard of 
behavior; she must conform to standards that no other adult follows but 
that most of them believe to be right because of the narrowness of their 
own experiences. The impact of the most rigid sectarian interpretations of 
good behavior upon the life of teachers is much more severe than upon 
other adults, even in fairly sophisticated areas. In rural situations it be- 
comes almost intolerable. 

What then is American education? The only answer that can be given 
is that there is no such thing. There is education in New York City, edu- 
cation in Santa Barbara, California, education in Sauk City, Wisconsin, 
education in Greenup, Illinois, education in Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
and in almost a hundred thousand other school systems. There is the drab 
and depressing, pitiful one-room school; there are the exciting modem 
buildings of the Pacific Coast. And there are vast numbers of schools that 
fall between these two extremes. No system of organization of the grades 
is common enough to enough school systems to be called the American 
system, nor is there any organization of the government of school districts 
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or of the staff of the schools which is near enough to being universal to 
bear the label ‘‘American.” Discrepancies in rates of pay, in the social 
conditions in which teachers live, in the opportunities for rural and urban 
children and for black and white children are tremendous, yet even these 
follow different patterns in different regions. There is no such thing as 
American education, unless it is defined as that heterogeneous conglom- 
erate of ideas, systems of organization, defects, and achievements found 
within the boundaries of the United States. Such a definition is geographi- 
cal, not educational, yet it seems at times that no other can be made. 


The Legal Structure of Public Education 

But there is a legal structure that underlies American education 
and, from state to state, has far more similarities than differences. Public 
education is a function of the states, implicitly reserved to them at the 
time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution. Theif right to control it 
has been affirmed by many decisions of the courts. But euucation is carried 
on in local school districts. Each is usually governed by a board that em- 
ploys professional personnel and establishes the policies that govern the 
operation of the schools. In many resects these boards appear to be crea- 
tures of the school district they serve. Many citizens within these districts 
are under the impeession that the boards are purely local in character. This 
is hot true. Each local board of education is created by the state through 
its legislature and may, within the limits of the constitution of the par- 
ticular state, be given more duties at any time, or have its duties reduced, 
modified, or changed in any way that the legislature deems wise. It may 
even be abolished. 

The rights and duties of each local borird arc limited. Unlike an indi- 
vidual, who is free to do whatever the iaw does not forbid, a school board 
has only (1) those powers specifically granted to it, ;(2) those powers 
which can be reasonably implied from these specific grants, and (3) those 
powers essential to carrying out its statutory purposes, tt cannot do what- 
ever seems good for education in its local district unless it can find the 
power to do so in one of the above three categories. Since both (2) and (3) 
deal with implied powers, they will be discussed together. 
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Powers Usually Granted Specifically to Local School Boards 

The powers usually granted to school boards in nearly every state are 
not numerous. They can be divided under four major headings, 

Personnel. Each school board has the power to decide whom it will 
employ among those individuals whom the state has licensed to practice 
in the field of education. It can employ custodians to keep the school 
buildings clean and warm. It can employ principals of schools, superin- 
tendents, and other professional persons. It can employ school nurses and 
school physicians. It can establish rates of pay for its employees, determine 
the hours they will work, establish rules and regulations governing their 
conduct while at work, discipline them for infractions of these rules, and 
dismiss them. In many instances the procedure the board must follow in 
exercising its powers is prescribed in the law which makes the grant. 

Students. The school board has the power to admit children too young 
to compelled to attend school to the lowest grade which it is permitted 
to operate. It can discipline students under reasonable rules and regula- 
tions. It may exclude from school children who are mentally incapable of 
profiting from instruction. 

Curriculum. The school board may determine the curriculum of the 
schools, other than those subjects prescribed or forbidden by the state. 

Business. The board may purchase materials, contract for supplies 
and services, provide transportation, acquire the sites for schools, and 
build buildings, usually in accord wltli procedures precisely stated in the 
statutes. 

Implied Powers of Boards of Education 

Personnel. The delegation of power by the board to the officers it 
employs is implied from the right to employ them. Establishing salary 
schedules which provide a higher rate of pay for those employees with the 
most education is an implied right. So are the establishing of in-service 
training programs, paying teachers for attending summer schools, provid- 
ing for sick leave, and other acts usually related to the employment of 
people. 

Students. The board has the implied right to determine the boundaries 
of districts to be served by individual schools and to compel children to 
attend a prescribed school. It may determine the nature and extent of 
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extracurricular activities and set up rules to govern who shall take part in 
them. It has those general powers that a reasonable person would believe 
necessary to operate an educational program for children and to control 
pupils while they are being educated or are on the way to or from school. 

Curriculum. The board may specify the time for the beginning and 
ending of school and for the beginning and ending of recess periods. It 
may specify the amount of time to be devoted each week or each day to par- 
ticular subjects. It may select the texts to be used in each class. These 
are among the implied powers which a wise board will delegate to its 
professional staff. 

Buiiness. The board may employ persons to keep accounts, carry on 
business for it, repair buildings, or do whatever a reasonable person 
would think necessary in order to keep the schools in. operation and to 
account for the prudent expenditure of public fimds. 

Powers Usually Reserved to the State 

The powers usually reserved to the state are more numerous and cannot 
be classified as simply as those held by school boards. An important group 
of such powers is that centering around the ability of the state to tax and 
to distribute its taxes to local agencies, borty out of the forty-eight states 
provide for a common school fund in their constitutions, and all do in their 
statutes. This common school fund is raised by many different taxes and 
is distributed to the local school districts in many different ways. There 
are, however, some general principles underlying its distribution which are 
practically universal. There is a tendency to provide a greater share 
of the funds to efficiently organized districts than to poorly organized ones. 
By the way in which money is distributed, there is a tendency to encourage 
consolidation of districts. There is a tendency to equalize the financial 
ability of school districts, and to use the power of the state to collect funds 
to supplement the ability of all loc.il districts. ^ 

A second general area in which the state reserves, large powers is in 
determining who shall be licensed to cany on the profusion of education. 
In some states only teachers are licensed; in others,^ special certificates 
are required of administratois and other specialists. 

A third area in which most states reserve power to themselves is that 
of prescribing general conditions affecting the work of teachers. The right 
to work is protected by tenure laws, all of which include provisions for 
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the dismissal of those who should not remain as teachers. The right to 
financial security in old age is protected by retirement programs, and 
a minimum salary is guaranteed rather generally. 

The fourth group of powers usually reserved to the state is related to 
students. The state determines the ages during which school attendance 
shall be compulsory, the conditions under which exceptions to the law 
may be made, and the kinds of schools which may be attended. The con- 
duct of the students while going to and from school and while in school 
is, to a considerable extent, subject to control by the state. The state 
usually acts to protect students from accidents and disease by establishing 
laws and regulations about buses, the construction of buildings, vaccina- 
tion or immunization, and quarantine. 

A fifth area of concern by the state is that of prescribing a portion of the 
subject matter to be taught in school. This prescription may extend as 
far number of hours per day or per week that a given subject must 
be taught. While the state has the power to make such laws, it is very 
unwise when it does so. It would be far wiser to state what kind of people 
it wants the school to produce and then to set up procedures for finding out 
whether or not this is being accomplished. Instead of prescribing a year’s 
course in the history of the United States, the state might better prescribe 
that all students who graduate from high school should be familiar with the 
great principles which underlie our way of life, know how these principles 
came into our thinking, and be made aware of how they have been pre- 
served and defended in courts, in legislative halls, and on battlefields. Then 
it would be up to the local schools to determine how to accomplish this. 
By such a procedure the state would be playing ar appropriate role — ^that 
of deciding on ends — while the local school would be held to the task it 
can best perform — that of developing the means by which the ends 
can best be reached for the individual pupils of each district. 

Finally, the state determines the nature and size of school districts. 
As was mentioned earlier, these are of many different types and sizes. 

There are other miscellaneous powers which are exercised in some 
states and which could probably be exercised in all or nearly all states. 
These include: 

Prescribing the kinds of work children of school age may do. 

Requiring oaths of allegiance of teachers or other school employees. 

Providing free textbooks. 
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Requiring that specified texts be used. 

Supervising budget and accounting procedures. 

Determining the nature of the contracts which may be entered into by 
school boards. 

Specifying the conditions under which the school district may be sued 
successfully. 

The State Board of Education 

It is generally recognized that the organization of the state system of 
education should be headed by a lay board This has worked well at the 
local level and in those states where it is now in use. Without such a board 
there is no consistent attention to long-range dcvelojiniient, to continuous 
evaluation, to reasonable coordination, to representntive policy making, 
to employment of professionally qualified executives. 1 hirty-nine states 
now have state school boards, but not all ot tnose ate made up of laymen, 
and even fewer are chosen in the best manner Three of the boards arc 
made up exclusively of ex officio members, whose terms of office are the 
same as that of the office to which they have been elected or appointed, 
while twenty-one others have some ex officio members. The practice of 
having persons hold membership on a sute school board by virtue ot their 
office is not good. It tends to limit the length of service ot the member to 
a short term, although long terms guarantee more continuity of principle 
and program. It makes practically certain that the member of the board 
will look upon education as subordinate to the functions of the main offices 
they hold. It tends to encourage the intrusion of partisan political issues 
into the operation of tbj schools for most ex officio members are politi- 
cians. State board of education membcrshi}< ts, oi can be, an honorable 
occupation. 

In three states the board of education is elected by the people. This is 
an excellent procedure if the election is separate from the election of state 
and national officials, and is non-partisan. It is unwiae to have any geo- 
graphical, occupational, political, or educational qujfilifications for the 
membership of a state board of education. Those clec^d to serve should 
represent the total citizenry. 

Two states provide for the election of the state board by a convention 
of school board members. One provides for its election by the state legis- 
lature. In both these instances the persons who make the choice have been 
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elected by the people. This method of choice is in accord with the repub- 
lican form of government under which we live. 

In twelve states the board is appointed by the governor. This has 
worked well when governors have had a sincere interest in education and 
have appointed excellent members. It has not worked well where there 
has been a different tradition. And there is some evidence that a long, 
excellent tradition can be destroyed quickly by an unscrupulous governor. 
On the whole this is not a good procedure for selecting a state board of 
education. 

In the remainder of the states having state boards of education the 
selection is by a combination of ex officio members, appointment by the 
governor, and election by the people. 

In summary, three state boards arc wholly ex officio, and twenty-one 
boards are partly ex officio. Three are elected by the people, two are 
clect-'.^ by a school board convention, and one is elected by the state legis- 
lature. Thirty state boards are appointed in whole or in part by the gover- 
nor. The range in size of the board is from three to nineteen members. 
Twenty boards have from seven to ten members. 

The Chief State School Officer 

Every state has a chief school officer to lead in the improvement of the 
schools. In theory such an official could observe the development of 
education within the state and measure this against what is known to be 
best. He could be an educational statesman who would speak for and work 
for what his trained professional vision sees as the needs of public edu- 
cation. In practice, the methods by which he is chosen, in most states, tend 
to discourage statesmen from holding the office. 

Students of the subjeet generally agree that a state school officer should 
be chosen by a state board of education from among all qualified candi- 
dates without respect to residence. He should be the one person who, in 
the judgment of those who employ him, can give the highest quality of 
leadership. His term should be long, or be at the pleasure of the board, 
so that the policies he recommends and which he is executing will endure 
long enough to be effective. 

But the actual situation in the several states is contrary to what is known 
to be good. (Note the table on pages 116 and 117.) In thirty states the 
chief school officer is elected by the people. This means that his term is 
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short, that he is often the candidate of a political party, and that he must be 
a resident of the state. In seven states he is appointed by the governor for a 
term which coincides with that of the governor. This means that his ierm 
is short and that he is subject to the influences of politics if he wishes to re- 
main in office. In eleven states he is chosen by a state school board. Since 
the accompanying table was prepared, Colorado has shifted to appoint- 
ment by state board of education. 

Duties and Functions of the State Departments of Education 

The chief state school officer should be the administrative head of the 
state department of education and the executive officer ot the state board. 
He should recommend policy to the board and be resf * nsible for putting 
into effect the policy which they adopt. This relationship exists in thirty- 
four states. Where it does not exist, there is no ready means by which 
professional study and consideration can be brought to bear on policy 
planning for the state. In twenty-five states the ch’et stal ' school officer is 
the secretary of the board. 

In every state there arc professional employees who are subordinate 
to the chief state school officer and who make up the staff of the state 
department of education. They are responsible for carrying on its activities. 
And these activities are numerous Beach''’ classifies the present functions 
as leadership, regulatory, and operational. He lists five leadership func- 
tions: planning, research, advising and consulting, coordination and 
public relations. He states: 

There are at least five chiet purposes which State regulatory requirements 
are designed to serve: protect the lives and h'alth of its children and 

youth, to guarantee safety and economy »n tht use of educational funds; to 
assure efficiency in the management of the « durational enterprise, to provide 
a framework for the instructional prog.-iir which would assure a basic 
minimum in both scope and quality; and to assure an educated citizenry.^ 

As illustrative of the operational tunctions of such de|>artments. Beach 
lists the responsibility for running teachers colleges, st^te trade schools, 
and schools for the blind and deaf and otherwise hanfficapped; citizen- 
ship classes for the foreign-bom, state libraries, state museums, film 

® Fred F. Beach, The Functions of Stale Denartments of Education, Miscellaneous 
Bulletin No. 12, Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 1950. 

^Ibid.p. 10. 
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censorship and licensing units, audio-visual aids libraries; teacher-place- 
ment services, teacher retirment systems, rehabilitaton programs for per- 
sons over the age of sixteen. 

In the organization of state departments of education in the 48 states 
there are 348 different division names. Of these, 129 have only one 
professional staff member assigned.’ The table on pages 120 and 121 
shows the total number of professional staff members of the 48 state edu- 
cation departments according to general classifications. From the table it 
may be seen that over half of the professional employees of state depart- 
ments of education are m some field of vocational education. This should 
not be interpreted to mean that there are too many persons employed in 
this area. There has been no adequate investigation of the real relationship 
between the need for leadership at the state level and the amount of staff 
required. The only sound inference which can be made from this data is 
thif chc influx of federal funds into one part of the program of public 
education has enabled state departments to add staff in that area. This 
may result, in some instances, in overemphasis upon vocational education. 
The remedy for this is not the reduction of funds and staff below what is 
needed to do superior work in vocauonal education It is, rather, that of 
finding funds for the staff that is needed to do superior work in other areas. 

Before this can be done, there is need for a careful study of the role of 
the state department in encouraging the improvement of education at 
the local level. And it is here that there may be real conflict with vocational 
education. Except in the area of vocational education there is great 
faith in the wisdom of the people in the local school district and belief in 
development at the grass roots. Vocational education not only has relied 
upon centralized control through state and federal officials, but has also 
established separate advisory committees in many communities. As shown 
above, these committees may tend to usurp the function of the board of 
education. The philosophy which underlies these practices is not in har- 
mony with that which underlies the other 95 per cent of public education. 
One or the other, or both, must be modified if there is to be an efficient 
operation in the state department of education. 

But in all areas of education, including the vocational, the functions of 
state departments have the same general form wherever the department 
has become recognized as excellent. These functions are described on 
page 122. 

’ Beach and Gibbs, The Structure of State Departments of Education. 
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^ Vocational rehabilitation adnunistered outside of State de- of Education, p. 13. 
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First, the relationship between the state office and the local school dis- 
trict is essentially of an advisory nature. Courses of study are suggested 
rather than required. Services are rendered after the local school system 
has requested them. Publications are planned with the close cooperation 
of those concerned with problems at the local level. Local initiative is en- 
couraged at every turn. 

Second, it is recognized that local initiative, to be effective, must operate 
in the direction of betterment. There is no local right to provide poor 
or deteriorating education. As education is a function of the state, the 
state department of education encourages local initiative but also guaran- 
tees a minimum quality of education. This means that there must be a 
system of inspection and accreditation of schools which are to receive 
financial support from the state. In order that reports ma\ be received in 
a uniform manner, it is necessary to have uniform records. The state de- 
partment prescribes the forms to be used for financial, material, and 
pupil accounting. It inspects and regulates the \ehicles used to transport 
students to and from school. It certifies persons for empk<yment in the 
schools. 

Third, the state office of education compiles data from the reports re- 
ceived, conducts investigations, and carries on research so that its recom- 
mendations of policy to the state board may be based upon careful study 
of the facts. Its studies are also made available to local educational leaders 
so that they may use them to improve their schools. 

Many other functions of the state office are found in a few of the forty- 
eight states. Each has developed a pattern of organization which has 
arisen, in part, out of its needs. Many state departments study the dis- 
tribution of state funds and report ways of improvement. This is a de- 
sirable function for all departments. Some interpret school law, another 
worthwhile service which all should provide. Tn general, there is need for 
careful study of the ways in which state departments of education can best 
serve the schools of the state so that local initiative is encouraged and 
public education improved. Such a study does go on in ffidsc few states 
where the state department of education is headed by ait educational 
statesman, and some among these statesmen have been ejected by the 
people. Educational leadership at the state level can do much to help the 
youngest child in the poorest classroom. And there have been great 
leaders in this office: Payson Smith of Massachusetts, Francis Spaulding 
of New York, Alonzo Grace of Connecticut, and V. L. Nickell of Illinois 
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are among the men and women whose work has provided influence 
throughout American education because of educational leadership while 
serving as a chief state school officer. 

Educational Organization at the County Level 

The county is an old unit of government. It evolved in England from a 
local community with a shcrilT and an caldorinan to a larger area headed 
by an earl to whom the sheriff was responsible. Such an organized area was 
recognized by the crown as the appropriate unit from which to receive 
petitions. In time it had its own courts and responsibility for highways, 
forests, and game. Eventually it had most the paraphernalia of 
government. The county was established in the United States as a copy of 
the English model. Both here and in England it arose because of the need 
of-«pc6piu for an agency of general government that was close at hand 
and that could be influenced by local opinion. But the improvement of 
roads and communication has changed this need. It is questionable 
whether the continued existence of county government is desirable. It 
may well be that this anachronism costs far more in taxes than it can 
possibly return in service. 

The county superintendent of schools is, to some extent, the result of 
the existence of this anachronism. If there had been no counties in 1829, 
when the first county superintendent was appointed in Delaware, there 
would have been no county superintendent. The problem of administra- 
tive overseeing of public education in large areas would have had a differ- 
ent, and probably a better, solution. Most counties today are neither 
natural clusters of population, areas set off by topographical boundaries, 
nor reasonable administrative units. They exist because prior to settlement 
and development someone drew lines on a map and decided that a county 
should take up a particular area, or because, as population came into an 
area, people marked off boundaries to fit an ancient idea of government. 
The overlapping of governmental function existing in almost every well 
populated county is found in educa^on. It the local school districts are 
properly organized and large enough to justify the employment of a 
professionally trained superintendent of schools, there is no real need for 
a county superintendent. As educational reorganization creates adequate 
local districts, the office of county superintendent may begin to be elimi- 
nated, or greatly modified. It tends to continue largely because the office 
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is a politidal one, in many states, and political offices are not usually 
eliminated in this country. 

County superintendents are appointed by county boards where they are 
not elected by the people. The office is found rather generally throughout 
the United States, except in New England, New York, Louisiana, 
Delaware, and Nevada. The county system has been modified to some 
extent in Virginia and Utah. In states where there is no county superin- 
tendent the administrative problem of the larger unit has been solved by 
other devices. Although there is little need for the county superintendent 
of schools where schools are organized properly, he is needed in many 
states today. School districts are far too numerous and far too small to 
justify elimination of the office. In about half of the states the county 
superintendent is elected by the people, usually on a partisan ticket. His 
salary is low. He is not especially well educated, the median education 
of coimty superintendents in 1947 being slightly less than four years be- 
yond high school. Yet his duties arc numerous and call for skill in carry- 
ing them out. 

First, historically, among his duties, is the keeping of records. He exam- 
ines the certificates of teachers to make sure that each is properly licensed 
and records each certificate. Local districts report attendance and financial 
records to him. He records the results of school elections and of tax levies. 

Second, he is an enforcement officer. He inspects schools to ascertain 
the degree to which they are following the laws of the state. In some states 
the findings of the county superintendent are not subject to review by the 
chief state school officer. In other states he is a liaison officer between the 
state department of education and the local school district. 

Third, he serves as an edu..ational leader Some county superintendents 
of schools have had broad vision of the needs of the people and have 
brought professional training to bear on them. Local disttict administra- 
tors look to them for good ideas. They am a source of inspiration to 
teachers. It is when they have performed as leat^rs, rather^an as record- 
ers or enforcers of the law, that they have made sigaifica]|t contributions 
to the improvement of education. 

In general, the successful county superintendent of scli^ols endeavors 
to encourage local initiative. He seeks to serve as a liaison officer between 
the local district and the state department of education. He endeavors 
to broaden the vision of local leadership, and at the same time helps the 
state to understand better the problems of the local community. He can 
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and does serve a very useful function in those states that have not yet es- 
tablished local school districts of sufficient size to provide local leadership 
of high quality. 

The United States Office of Education 

The United States of America is one of the few nations which do not 
have an officer of cabinet rank representing education. Typically, a minis- 
ter of education gives leadership to education on the national level. In 
this country, however, education started in the local community, and it 
was late in our history when a federal office was authorized. The federal 
Department of Education was established in 1867 to collect information 
about and to promote the cause of education. Ihe department became a 
Bureau of Education in 1870, and the United States Office of Education 
in J95^9. At present it is a part of the Federal Security Agency. 

Pew people are completely satisfied with the present location and status 
of the office. One group wishes education to be represented in the cabinet. 
They point to the relative universality of this practice among nations. In- 
ternational relations in education arc becoming increasingly important, 
and the status of “minister” is important when representatives of this 
country meet representatives of other countries. Education, according to 
those urging cabinet rank, is as important as labor, commerce, the post 
office, or public parks. It should speak with the same authority in mak- 
ing national policy, in advising the President, or in making proposals to 
the Congress. 

Those who oppose this position point out that cabinet officers are 
members of political parties and are changed whenever a new party comes 
into power. Wherever education has flourished, it has been separated 
from partisan politics. Historically, a close tie has proved harmful. If 
education is tied with political parties at the national level, it is claimed 
that it would become tied with them at the local level. Teaching positions, 
supervisory positions, and administrative posts might become part of the 
spoils of the victorious machine. 

A second position is taken by those who wish to streamline government 
and to have only a relatively few agencies reporting directly to the Presi- 
dent. This group would place education in an appropriate department of 
the government, usually suggesting a department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Each subdivision would be headed by an under-secretary. 
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This proposal is criticized as placing education in a subordinate position, 
as placing it under political influence, and as making it compete with health 
and welfare for prestige. It is a middle position between representation in 
the cabinet and the third proposal, that of an independent office. Like most 
in-between steps, it satisfies few persons. 

The independent office is advocated by the majority of professional 
educators who have studied the problem. Such an office is apart from all 
departments headed by political appointees, a typical location for educa- 
tion at any level. It reports directly to the President, which is desirable; 
and it can speak with independent authority in presenting proposals to the 
Congress. 

At present the Office of Education is a subordinate part of an inde- 
pendent agency, the Federal Security Agency. It has aeJ user the values 
which mi^t come from cabinet rank, the values which might come from 
being an independent office, nor that freedom from the possibilities of 
political manipulation which is considered to be di :>jfable. There seems to 
be little justification, other than expediency, for retaining it ‘n its present 
place in the organization of the federal government. 

Present Services and Organization of the U.S. Office of Education 

An administrative survey report offers the following general statement 
concerning the Office of JEducation: 

For a modestly financed agency witn a relatively small staff, the Office 
of Education has an exceedingly broad range of interests and activities. 
It attempts research on many phases ef education; offers advice on matters 
ranging from the organization of universities to the teaching of health in the 
primary grades; publishes treatises on such divers»i topics as world under- 
standing, state finance programs, and schtxtl custodial services; administers 
a program of grants-in-aid; evaluates credentials of students; from foreign 
countries; sponsors a great variety of conferences; promotes the educational 
uses of radio; and engages in numerous other activities for the promotion of 
education. 

In spite of the wide range of its services and the complexity of matters 
with which it deals, the Office suffers from a heavy sense df destiny un- 
realized. In the S3 years of its existence, it has seldom found the resources 
at its command equal to its mission as conceived by its staff or by its edu- 
cational clientele. Even worse, it has been torn at times by doubts as to its 
major purposes and functions and the means suitable for their performance. 
In short, the Office has not yet found itself — has not yet developed a clear 
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sense of direction and laid firm bold of the means of moving toward its 
objectives. 

The persistent inability of the Office to mobilize the resources necessary 
to the accomplishment of clearly defined purposes is not unrelated 
to a major dilemma which has shaped its development. From its inception 
it has been torn by conflict between an overwhelming sense of the impor- 
tance of education to the nation and the fear of impinging upon traditions 
of state and local control of education.'* 

The report emphasizes the need for a centralizing purpose for the 
Office of Education as distinguished from the unending expansion of 
diverse functions and responsibilities. It urges that such purpose be that 
of assisting American education in dealing with its principal problems. It 
gives the following summarization of current opinion regarding the 
responsibilities of the Office: 

The program of the Office, in the opinion of its present leadership, must 
be fully cognizant of the primacy of state and local responsibility for pub- 
lic education; hut it must, also, find effective means for the promotion of 
the national interest in education in accoi dance with the basic charter of the 
Office and the requirements of specific statutory assignments and admin- 
strative delegations of responsibility. Current Office statements refer spe- 
cifically to the following responsibilities: 

1. National normative research in the broad field of education, covering 
such matters as: enrollments, staffing, facilities, financing, and the like. 

2. National studies and research focused on evaluation of edu- 
cational methods and results. 

3. Ihc dissemination of the findings and recommendations of such stud- 
ies and reseaich to professional education gruups and the lay public 
throughout the Nation. 

4. The administration of grants-in-aid for the education in the States. 

5. The administration of programs of international education exchange 
and studies of foreign school systems. 

To these five are added the broad function of “the promotion of the cause 
of education throughout the country.” Statements of the present Commis- 
sioner recognize the obligation of the Office to provide information, coun- 
sel, and advice to (a) state legislatures and educational agencies, (h) the 
Congress and the executive agencies oi the federal government, (c) inter- 
national organizations and bodies such as UNESCO, and to foreign minis- 
tries of education, and (J) national professional organizations, the heads of 

8 Public Administration Service, A Report on an Administrative Survey of the U.S. 
Office of Education of the Federal Securitv Af^ency (Public Administration Service, 
1950), p. 3. Used by permission of the Office of Education. 
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educational institutions, and other groups of citizens engaged in or 

concerned for education.^ 

In order to carry out these functions the Office of Education was 
reorganized early in 1951 and three divisions were set up: a Division of 
State and Local School Systems, a Division of Higher Education, and a 
Division of Vocational Education. Under the newly established organiza- 
tion an assistant commissioner is attached to the Office of the Commis- 
sioner to work on coordination of defense-related activities and to main- 
tain the National Scientific Register. Two branches also serve the Office of 
the Commissioner directly: a Program Development and Coordination 
Branch with sections on research and statistical standards and on informa- 
tion and publications; and an Administrative Managen . at Branch with 
sections on budget and administration and on personnel and organization. 

The Division of State and Local School Systems has I'uur branches: 
School Administration and Supervision, Curriculum and Instruction, 
International Education and Teacher Exchange and Tram 'cs, and School 
Assistance in Federally Affected Areas. 

The Division of Higher Education has three branches: Administration 
and Grants, Curriculum and Instruction, and Credential Evaluation. 

The Division of Vocational Education has »ix branches: State Plans and 
Grants, Business Education, Agricultural Education, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Home Ecpnomics Education, and Guidance and Counseling. 

It should be noted that under the reorganization each Division has 
a branch concerned with distribution of some federal funds. In the 
Division of State and Local School Systems responsibility for fund dis- 
tribution has little relation to or effect upon the work of other branches. In 
the Division of Higher Eoucation the basis for concern with grants is 
broad and non-directive. In »he Division of Vocational Education the 
work of the entire Division is closely tied into .a financial aid plan. 

The Divisions of State and Local Schwl Systems and of Higher Educa- 
tion prepare reports, give advice to states, insneutions, and ^chool systems 
as it is requested by them, hold conferences, and give leade^hip to educa- 
tion. Neither division has power over the operations or programs of local 
public education. Each works in a consultative, codperative, And advisory 
capacity. 

The Division of Vocational Education has legal authority over the 
^ ibid., p. 9. Used by permission. 
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Smith-Hughes, George-Deen, and George-Barden Acts, which enables 
it to exert significant control and powerful influence upon the develop- 
ment of education at the state and local levels. The intent of these laws is 
to provide half of the cost of vocational education out of federal funds. 
Actually, the Congress does not usually appropriate sufficient money 
for full reimbursement. Each local district which operates a reimbursable 
program in vocational education receives a substantial portion of the cost 
from the federal government. These funds are distributed through the 
respective state departments of education. Under the existing procedure 
each state prepares a state plan for vocational education which is sub- 
mitted to the Division for approval. This plan is measured against pub- 
lished standards and is approved for a period of years. When approved, 
the plan determines what local programs of vocational education will be 
financed in part out of federal funds. The influence of such state plans 
can b^t be understood by refeicnce to one of them. 

The plan for the State of Illinois lor the years 1947-1952 is generally 
regarded as one of the better plans in the nation. It contains the follow- 
ing statements: 

All programs of vocational education for which reimbursement is re- 
quested, shall be subject to the approval of the Director of Vocational 
Education through rccommend.ition of ihe State Supervisor.^® 

Classrooms, laboratories, and shop facilities suitable for vocational 
education programs shall be piovided by local communities and approved 
by the appropriate state supervisor.'* 

In addition to general provisions, of which the above are typical, there 
are special provisions for each area of vocational education. A selection 
from those relating to trade and industrial education follows. These are 
■similar to the provisions in most of the other kinds of vocational educa- 
tion. 


The State Board of Vocational Education will be responsible for 
approving each year the character and efficiency of the work done by 
local supervisors for whose salaries md necessary travel Federal funds are 

used.^2 

J® Illinois State Board of Vocational Education, Illinois State Plan for Vocational 
Education, 1947-1952, p. 15. (From a mimeographed copy of the contract between 
the State Board and the U.S. Office of Education.) 

It Ibid. p. 22. 
ta Ibid., p. 90. 
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AU^day Trade and Industrial classes. 

Plan A. 

(1) Character and content of course of study. 

The course of study shall provide experience for students in all 
basic processes of the trades taught and shall include outlines for 
the teaching of technical information related to the trades. 

(2) Amount of time given to: 

(a) Practical work on a useful and productive basis. 

A minimum of three consecutive clock hours a day. 

(b) Related instruction. 

At least 25 per cent of the school day shall be given to related 
instruction. 

(3) Length of school year and hours per week. 

Nine months or thirty-six weeks at a minimum of 1 nours per week 
for shop work and at least 25 per cent of the schoci for related 
instruction. 

(4) Qualifications of teachers. 

(a) Shop teachers. Sec page 111. 

(b) Related technical teachers. See page 111, 

Plan B. 

( 1 ) Character and content of course of study. 

The course of study shall provide experience for students in all 
basic processes of the trade taught and shall include outlines for the 
teaching of technical information relating to the trade. 

(2) Amount of time given to: 

(a) Practical work on a useful and practical basis. 

A minimum of three consecutive clock hours a day including the 
necessary related instruction. 

(3) Length of school year md hour« per week 

Nine months or thirty-. ix weeks at a minimum of 15 hours per week. 

(4) Qualifications of shop teachers See page 11 1.^® 

The necessity for federal appro\al of a stav, plan has led to the in- 
clusions within state plans of the requirement that local ijchools secure 
the approval of some state officer. This is undesirable. It is perfectly 
appropriate for the body providing funds to establish standards that must 
be met by agencies receiving the funds It is generaly accepted, however, 
that such standards should be broadly conceived, should be capable of 

Ibid., p. 100. Author’s note: The material beginning on page 111 of the Pl an 
consists of three pages of detailed requirements. 
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but one meaning, and should not be subject to interpretation by an officer 
with power. Abuse through federal control comes when standards are 
equivocal and so leave an institution or a school system dependent upon 
the personal approval of a federal official. The history of programs in 
whole or in part subject to the approval of an officer remote from the 
operation is one of slow stultification rather than of dynamic adaptation 
to new conditions. 

It is obvious that minute prescriptions of lime allotments for vocational 
education have profound effects upon the remainder of the educational 
program in the small school. And most of the high schools in the United 
States are small. If half of the day must be spent by a substantial portion 
of the students in a particular program, then the schedule of the rest of the 
classes must be built around this requirement — ^usually with an extremely 
bad effect. This is an example of the other evil usually found in state and 
federak standards for vocational education: They are far too specific. 
Instead of seeking for clear language by which a broad principle or stand- 
ard can be stated, attempts are made to secure clarity through the multi- 
plication of minutiae. The result has an unfortunate effect upon education. 

The activities of the Division of Vocational Education, then, unlike 
those of the other divisions of the Office of Education, involve approval of 
programs of education in the several states, authorizing the distribution of 
funds to these states, establishing standards for the states, and approving 
standards established by the states. In carrying out these activities there 
is a tendency to multiply specifics, to govern and ct'ntrol through men 
rather than through law and regulation, and to impinge undesirably upon 
the total educational program. 

Relations between Local School Districts and 
the Federal Office of Education 

Apart from answering requests for statistical information or for infor- 
mation about educational programs, the local school system has no direct 
relation with the United States Office of Education unless it seeks it. Every 
two years the Office collects statistical information from the various 
school systems of the nation. This is its sole continuing, universal con- 
tact. 

The reports and publications of the Office are distributed through the 
Superintendent of Public Documents, usually at a very small charge. 
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Some ate distributed without cost to important educational agencies and 
institutions. These publications deal with a wide range of educational 
problems. In his efforts to improve the schools in his charge, each local 
school administrator will find some publication with pertinent information 
available to him upon application. He will also find that many of the 
programs sponsored or encouraged by the Office will be of value. If, for 
example, he is interested in improving the offerings of the secondary 
school in his district, he can secure much valuable assistance and informa- 
tion from the materials put out or collected by the Office under its program 
of Life Adjustment Education. If he is interested in education for citizen- 
ship, he can secure pamphlets and bulletins such as “How Democratic is 
Your School?”, “With Liberty and Justice for All,” “Education for Free- 
dom,” and “What is Democracy?”. Other examples of usable material 
are bibliographies on atomic energy (for both teachers and students), 
“Playground Equipment That Helps Children Grow,” “Let’s Help the 
Ten Million” (for teachers of illiterates), and it-e Annual Report of the 
Office of Education. 

Each local school staff should keep informed about the conferences 
sponsored by the Office. These deal with important current problems 
in education, and the material presented at them is frequently of great 
value to the local district. 

In addition to conferences, publications, programs, and reports, the 
Office can provide occasional advice through correspondence and, very 
rarely, through visitation. It provides an informational service, loans 
audio-visual aids and provides information about other sources of this 
material, assists with the exchange of teachers, provides some service to 
libraries, and does occasi,.>aal field surveys. 

Other Federal Agencies and Programs Affecting Local School Districts 

It is extremely difficult to compile a itsi of all the fund^that the federal 
government supplies to school oistricis or that are used t6 finan ce educa- 
tional programs carried on by the government itself. No si|tgle publication 
Usts them. There is no central plan fox codrffinating ^d interrelating 
them. The funds come from different departments and are not reported by 
any common source. Only some of the sources of funds and some of the 
programs operated by the federal government are mentioned in tiiis 
section. 
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Each school district that serves food to children is entitled to receive 
aid. Funds for this purpose are supplied through the Department of 
Agriculture. If the school district is to receive this aid, it must serve a 
lunch that meets standards set up by this Department. Some of the aid is 
in cash. Some of it is in surplus products that can be used in preparing 
lunches. The intent of the act is to help develop a healthier population 
through providing at least one nutritious meal each day. 

School districts located in areas clo.se to military bases or to large 
industrial plants constructed during the war receive additional aid. This 
aid is provided because the impact of defense or war activities produced 
a large school population in relation to the taxable wealth available to 
educate it. Funds for this purpose are distribut<>d to the local school 
districts on a deficit-financing basis. The district makes all possible local 
effort, and the federal government supplies the additional money needed 
to opcihte a good educational program. 

Most people think of the so-called G.I. Bill of Rights and of the law 
providing educational benefits to disabled veterans as applying only to 
colleges and universities. A substantial number of veterans, however, 
attended public schools under the provisions of these laws. Many veterans 
have been enrolled in apprentice courses or other programs of trade and 
industrial education. If the veteran is not a resident of the community in 
which he is being educated and is not otherwise entitled to free tuition from 
the schools or the state, the school district can receive tuition funds from 
the federal government. 

The federal government also operates educational programs of its own. 
The most distinctive of these are the universities or colleges operated by 
the Army at West Point, by the Navy at Annapolis, and by the Air Force 
at Montgomery, Alabama. At these schools officers arc trained to take 
their place in the various branches of the service. In addition to these 
educational programs, many bases have schools for training technicians 
of various kinds. An example of this is the training program at Chanute 
Field. At this air base substantial numbers of technicians are graduated 
every Tuesday to take their appropri ite places in the Air Force. 

The government also operates schools for Indians. These schools are 
maintained at government expense and are open to the Indians who live 
on reservations. In addition to this, Indians who live on reservations 
may occasionally attend public schools in adjacent districts in order to 
receive training not available at their local school. The local school 
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district c^n then receive tuition payments from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

The federal government makes some contribution to maintaining 
Gallaudct School for the Deaf, in Washington, D.C. This school is 
operated at the college level, but the government has never provided 
sufficient funds for it to employ appropriate staff or to secure appropriate 
facilities so that it can become an accredited institution of higher educa- 
tion. 

The government also provides funds for colleges and universities 
through the G.I. Bill of Rights, through the Morrill Act, granting funds 
to land-grant colleges, and through direct subvention of a few colleges 
for Negroes. 

The Issues of Federal Support of Public Education 

The federal government has been providing tome support for some 
kinds of education for many years, and substantia’ suppori for vocational 
education since 1917. The proposal that money from the national treasury 
be distributed to local school districts for general use, rather than for 
special purposes, has been presented to the Congress on many occasions 
but has failed of passage. Each time the matter has become complicated 
by the presence of four critical issues which have not yet been resolved to 
the satisfaction of a majority of the Congress. 

First Issue: Shall T here Be Federal Control or Local Control? Every bill 
that has been introduced by the organized profession of education has 
contained a provision that there should be no federal control of education 
at the local level. In spite of this provision, the spectre of a bureaucrat 
from Washington invading the local school system and telling people what 
they can or cannot do has apparently frightened some members of the 
Congress sufficiently to lead them to vote against the proposal. As a matter 
of fact, each such bill has had a minimum of federal contipl through the 
requirement that each state to receive money must use it!for public ed- 
ucation, or must appropriate an additional sum from its Own funds, or 
must not use federal funds to reduce its own expenditures. Controls of 
this type are not subject to change through the interpretation of an 
official. They are precise, unequivocal, and necessary if federal funds are 
to improve education. 
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The opposition to control appears to assume that the nation has no 
interest in the education of its children, or that, having such an interest, it 
would be wrong to express it through compulsive legislation. Either point 
of view is arrant nonsense. If education of the young is to be at a satis- 
factory level in every school district, additional funds from the national 
treasury are necessary. These funds should be available under conditions 
which encourage local initiative. They should be free from the influence of 
bureaucrats or politicians. But they should not be distributed without 
some concern for improvement. A wise federal law for distributing money 
will insist that districts which receive it employ properly qualified teachers, 
provide adequate equipment and supplies, and have reasonably staffed 
schools, to mention some of the essential elements of good education which 
can be stated clearly in a statute. 

Local initiative can flourish when the conditions for improvement are 
guaranteed. It will not flourish simply because more money is poured into 
a district without requiring it to improve the quality of its stuff, or the 
material it provides, or the load of its teachers. Expecting the education 
of children to be made better by paying large salaries to poorly trained 
and overloaded teachers is naive. 

Second Issue: Shall There Be Federal Support for Sectarian Schools? 
Every proposal for federal aid which the organized profession of educa- 
tion has presented to the Congress has called for aid to public schools 
alone. This restriction has lead to vigorous protest and strong oppositon 
from those religious sects that operate parochial schools. Most outspoken 
and most effective in opposition has been the Roman Catholic Church. 
The point of view of this religious sect has been stated by Rev. William 
McManus, Assistant Director, Education Department, National Catholiq 
Welfare Conference, in a pamphlet entitled. The Question of State Aid 
for Parochial Schools, an address he delivered at the Catholic Press 
Association’s national convention in Cleveland, May 21, 1948. In this 
document are found the following statements: 

Let us begin with facts. Arc Catholic Schools in this country entitled 
to a share of public funds? The answer to this question is clearly set forth 
in Pope Pius Xl’s Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth: 

“And let no one say that in any nation where there are different religious 
beliefs, it is impossible to provide for public instruction otherwise than by 
neutral or mixed schools. In such a case it becomes the duty of the State, in- 
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deed it is the easier and more reasonable method of procedure, to leave free 
scope to the initiative of the Church and family, while giving such assistance 
as justice demands. 

“That this can be done to the full satisfaction of families, and to the advan- 
tage of education and of public peace and tranquility, is clear from the 
actual experience of some countries compromising different religious de- 
nominations. There the school legislation respects the rights of the family, 
and Catholics are free to follow their own system of teaching in schools that 
are entirely Catholic. Nor is distributive justice lost sight of, as is evidenced 
by the financial aid granted by the State to the Several Schools demanded by 
the families.” 

In another statement in the same Encyclical, the Holy Father called atten- 
tion to the fact that in the United States Catholics openly profess as their 
motto: Catholic education in Catholic schools for all Catholic youth and 
then said, “If such education is not aided from public funds, as distributive 
justice requires, certainly it may not be opposed by any civil authority ready 
to recognize the rights of the family, and the irreducible claims of legitimate 
liberty.” 

Immediately after this statement the Holy Father asked Catholics to 
promote the enactment of laws that respect the norms of distributive justice. 
His instruction reads, “Where this fundamental liberty is thwarted or inter- 
fered with, Catholics will never feel, whatever may have been the sacrifices 
already made, that they have done enough, for the support and defense of 
their schools and for the securing of laws that will do them justice.” 

In summary, therefore, we know from the Holy Father’s Encyclical that 
distributive justice obliges government to support parochial schools.^*^ 

Distributive justice imposes an obligation upon government to disburse 
its tax revenues to all persons and institutions that render a public service 
requested by the government. Hence, to the extent that parochial schools 
do render a public service, they are entitled to a share of public funds. 

That Catholic schools actually do render a public service is a fact beyond 
dispute, for, like the public schools, they too prepare their students for the 
responsibilities of American citizenship. By approving Catholic schools as 
institutions to which parents may send tbeu c'hildrcn m compliance with 
compulsory education laws, and granting them tax exemption the State has 
acknowledged the parochial schools’ contnbution to the geperal educational 
welfare of the Statc.^ ^ 

Obviously this whole controversy hits much more signil^cant facets than 
a mere quarrel over the amount of public money which nllight be given to 
parochial schools. This dispute brings into sharp focus tjwo fundamental 
issues on which the proponents and opponents of publid aid for private 
schools are divided. 

These two issues are: the relationship of government to education, and 
the relationship of church and state. 

Rev. William McManus, The Question of State Aid for Parochial Schools, p. 6. 

15 Ibid., p. 7. 
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Thus, the proponents of public aid maintain that service to the public, 
and not public control should be the criterion of a school's eligibility to 
receive public funds. The opponents insist that our government has a right 
to control every school it assists, and moreover that it discharges its educa- 
tional responsibilities by providing public school opportunities for all chil- 
dren. 

On the church and state issue, the proponents argue that the First 
Amendment simply forbids the establishment of an official church (an 
historical fact recently scuttled by the United States Supreme Court) or at 
most it forbids aid to religion as such, and not aid to religious education or 
education under church auspices; opponents of public subsidies for paro- 
chial schools insist thast no public funds may be given to any institution that 
is not completely and unquestionably secular.^ 

The importance of the first issue, the relationship of government to 
education, cannot be stressed too much. This issue is a live one in almost 
eveij 9 i|tion of the world. 

As an educator recently returned from Europe remarked: “in almost 
every nation of the world there is a struggle between democracy and 
totalitarianism. A major battleground is the school, particularly the private 
school. Where democracy prevails,- private schools are encouraged, and in 
some nations, they are supported by public' funds. In the totalitarian nations, 
private schools are either suppressed or seriously restricted in their academic 
activities. I would judge that a nation’s most powerful safeguard against 
totalitarianism is the maintenance of variety, diversity and independence of 
schooling. The private school, embodying the national tradition, but not 
subject to political control, is a mighty bulwark against those forces which 
would destroy both free schools and free nations.”^*^ 

The whole church-state issue is centered mainly around the correct in- 
terpretation of the First Amendment. Those who claim, as does our United 
States Supreme Court, that the First Amendment prohibits any form of 
direct or indirect aid to religious organizations on a non-discriminatory 
basis are preparing a way for the establishment of a lay state similar to 
the one in France after the Revolution. They base Iheii claim on the fallacy 
that it is impossible for government to be neutral towards all religious 
groups as long as these groups are among themselves unequal in number 
and in prestige. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, thj\ interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment would permit government, step by step, to take away from religious 
organizations the benefits which they now have. If this interpretation of the 
First Amendment is correct, there can be no sound basis for granting tax 
exemption to religious organizations. 

A further consequence of this interpretation of the First Amendment is 

Ibid,, p. 15. 

17 Ibid., p. 16. 
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its virtual endorsement of secularism as a constitutional requirement of any 
institution eligible to receive public assistance from the government. This, 
in turn, would lead to the strengthening of secularism as a dominant force 
in American Life, for it is already evident that proponents of this interpre- 
tation of the First Amendment are interpreting the American way of life 
in essentially secular terms. . . . 

Those on the other hand who regard the First Amendment in its true, 
historical meaning, interpret it as a prohibition against the establishment of 
any one church as the official church in the United States. They hold to the 
opinion that government may cooperate with religious organizations on a 
non-discriminatory basis. In supporting this interpretation, they give ex- 
pression to their belief that our American institutions are founded upon a 
Christian interpretation of life.^'^ 

While the above material is from Catholic sources, other sects have 
opposed federal aid directed solely to public schools. According to the 
New York Times of (October 1 0, 1 948, legislation fostering federal control 
of education and tending to handicap privately supported schools was 
denounced by the sixteenth biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Other sects have from time to time taken similar 
stands. In nearly every instance the supporting arguments are similar 
to those quoted above,. 

Those who advocate that federal financial aid go only to public schools 
base their case on legal, educational, and philosophical grounds. They 
agree with the Supreme Court (in its ruling on the McCollum case) when 
it said, “The First Amendment has erected a wall between church and 
state. That wall must be kept high and impregnable. V.^e could not approve 
the slightest breach.” And its further statement: 

To hold that a state cannot consistently wi*b the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments utilize the public-school svstc»r, to aid any or all religious 
faiths or sects in the dissemination of their docirine and ideals does not .... 
manifest a government hostility to religion or to religious teaching. A 
manifestation of such hostility would be at w ^r with our national tradition 
as embodied in the First Amendment’s guaranty of the free exercise of re- 
ligion, for the First Amendment rests upon the premise that both religion 
and government can best work to achieve their lofty aims if each is left free 
from the other within its respective sphere. 

From the educational point of view, proponents of federal aid for 
public schools point out that one of the major purposes of public educa- 
Ibid., p. 16. 
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tion is that of bringing people together, of creating harmony and whole- 
ness within the population. Sectarian schools, by the very act of separat- 
ing children according to religiou.s beliefs, tend to counteract one of the 
main efforts of the public schools. If democracy is to remain strong, the 
divisive forces within it must be reduced rather than strengthened. Sup- 
porting sectarian schools with public funds would be using the wealth of 
the state to weaken the state unless a state church were also to be 
established. In such case the church schools would then also be the state 
schools. 

Those who argue in favor of confining state aid to public schools from 
a philosophical basis point out that democracy and religion are, to some 
extent, antithetical. Freedom of inquiry, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and freedom of worship are fundamental to democracy. The 
existence of these freedoms — and their guarantee by the state — implies 
that jiU ideas, all proposals, all statements, shall be subject to scrutiny 
and question by any citizen. Out of the crucible of argument and counter- 
argument will come the gold of truth. Out of the interrelationships 
of fragments of truth man will approach the whole truth. But those 
who are devotees of particular religious sects believe that they can depend 
upon the universality of application of truth revealed and interpreted as 
their leaders speak with God, or as they themselves communicate with 
God through prayer, or as truth is understood from the King James 
Version of the Bible, or revealed in some other system or combination of 
systems. If one believes he has had the truth revealed tc> him by the Divine 
Being, then he feels no need for further inquiry as to its nature. Unques- 
tioning faith in revealed truth versus freedom to se-irch for truth, faith in 
the word printed in The Book versus freedom to print any idea, faith in 
what an ordained leader says versus freedom to say anything that is not 
scandalous, faith in a particular doctrine versus freedom to follow any 
doctrine or none — these are among the antithetical elements between such 
faith and freedom. 

Whenever a single religious sect has been in control of the government, 
freedom has tended to disappear. In seeking to eliminate freedom, these 
controlling sects have been quite logical. If one grants the assumption that 
God has revealed the truth to them as they interpret it, then it follows that 
there is no need for further inquiry, discussion, talking, or worship in 
diverse ways. To the philosopher, it is difficult to understand why the 
democratic state should be expected to finance to any extent an organlza- 
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tion which must, by its very nature, seek either to destroy the basic 
freedoms upon which our theory of government rests or, at best, to pro- 
duce separation which avoids considering the interrelationship of differ- 
ing information and beliefs. 

Third Issue: Is Service to the Child the Same as Service to the School? 
Some persons propose that aid may be given to the child who attends 
school, without aiding the school. They contend that providing service 
to all children without regard to the type of school attended is a public 
welfare benefit to the child and does not constitute financial aid to the 
school, nor to a religious organization if the school is operated by one. 

There is precedent for this point of view in the actior of some states 
and in the action of the federal government. In 1947 hfteen states had 
statutes explicitly authorizing the transportation of non-public-school 
pupils at public expense. These states make some provision for all pupils 
to receive textbooks. The federal school-luncli act provides funds for 
improving dietary programs and lunchroom equipment m all schools, 
however they are controlled. It has been rather gencially recognized for 
years that health inspections, innoculation and vaccination, medical and 
dental clinics, and public health nursing service should be available to all 
pupils. On February 10, 1947, the United States Supreme Court, in 
the case of Everson vs. Board of Education of Township of Ewing, held 
that the State Legislature of New Jersey was within its jurisdiction in 
extending the right to be transported to school to all pupils, whatever 
school they attended. 

Those who oppose extending aid to the child, on the ground that this 
is a real, and only slightly indirect, way of assisting the religious organiza- 
tion which supports the school, base their arguments solely upon logical 
grounds. They do not understand how a sehv»i.»l can be said to exist with- 
out students. If the assumption that the .<>chool always includes students 
Is granted, then they argue that providing hookv aids the %hool, providing 
lunch equipment aids the school, and bringing students tojlhe building aids 
the school. The ideas of this group do not presently havb substantial in- 
fluence. A body of action and opinion has grown up Iwhiph seems to 
support the idea of giving public-welfare aid to pupils. It is probable 
that there will be considerable extension of this idea. Whether it will 
eventually result in a change of attitude on the part of either of the two 
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groups who are divided over whether or not federal aid to education 
should be confined to public schools, remains to be seen. 

Fourth Issue: Should Federal Funds Be Dispensed through the United 
States Office of Education or through Other Agencies? This issue is 
not of such major importance as the other three, but it gives considerable 
concern to school administrators who find it necessary to deal with several 
persons and several different agencies of the government. A superin- 
tendent of schools may deal with the Department of Agriculture about 
school lunch funds, with the Department of National Defense about 
military services and the ROTC program for high schools, with the 
Selective Service Agency about the deferment of teachers, with the 
Veterans Administration about funds for G.l. education; and with other 
Federal agencies about other funds, because the schools are inundated by 
the duldcen of government personnel or seeking surplus government 
property or collecting tuition for Indian students or other wards of the 
government. Frequently he is in a tangle of red tape from which he finds it 
difficult to escape. He has scarcely found out what is required on the. 
innumerable blank forms of one departm mt before he is deep in the task 
of learning what is required by another. And he is always outnumbered 
in a conference. Whatever number of persons he takes to a conference, 
the federal agency is sure to have more at hand or upon immediate call. 
As a result of all this, and more, there is an increasing number of educators 
who wish to have all federal relations with schools routed through the 
United States Office of Education. By this means it would be possible 
for one agency to interrelate and simplify the many ways in which the 
federal government impinges upon the .schools. 

Those who oppose such procedure state that government should be 
organized for ease and effectiveness of internal operation. It is important 
that the problems of agriculture be dealt with by people who have been 
trained in agriculture. The fact that some surplus products are given 
to schools is no reason for having the Office of Education attempting to 
deal with what is essentially an agricultural problem. And what is said 
about agriculture can be said about the other federal programs of aid to 
education. 

The issue cannot readily be resolved at the level of theory. It will be 
resolved by consistent political pressure upon members of the Congress. 
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The schools of America are not isolated institutions unrelated to other 
governmental organizations at all levels. The influences are many and un- 
catalogued. But they are all operative and any realistic consideration of 
the schools of America cannot overlook them. 


Suggested Reading 


Hollis P. Allen, The Federal Government and Education. The author has 
published in full, in this book, the materials used in summary and condensa- 
tion for the Hoover Commission, and for the Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The author’s point of view is made clear from the start — that 
federal activities in education must be included in a careful policy of edu- 
cation. He uses historical data and argument effectively. 

American Council on Education, Issues in hducction. Chapter I deals with 
discussions presented by George F. Zook, Francis J Brown Edgar Fuller, 
and George D. Stoddard covering a proposed “Fedeial Board of Education.” 
The volume also includes a review of past government activities and a sum- 
mary of the comments offered on the papers. 

F. F. Beach and A. H. Gibbs, The Structure of State Departments of Edu^ 
cation, U.S. Office of Education, Miscellaneous Bulletin No. 10. The first of 
several studies to come out of a three-year project which aims to investigate 
the structure, services, personnel, and financing of state departments of edu- 
cation. A great many data arc included in this study; the data are effectively 
organized in the presentation. See also The Functions of State Departments 
of Education, 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, Committee on 
Education, Responsibility of the States in Education, the Fourth R. An at- 
tractive condensation ( forty- :ight pages) of data roi»cerning federal aid, 
organization of state departmenrs of education, tenure, salary, and personnel. 
Each topic is contrasted regionally: East, S«uilh, Midwest, and West. Very 
readable material, appropriate for lay gjoups. 

Alonzo G. Grace, Leadership in American flducution. (Proceedings of the 
Cooperative Conference for Administrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools, 1950. Vol. XIII.) The papers read at this conferenl^e constitute the 
chapters of this book. The topics include totalitarian governments and edu- 
cation, UNESCO, discussion of leadership (public and la>0, governmental 
activities in education, and a panel of experts on the topic of fedcral-state- 
local responsibility. 

Ward W. Keesecker, State Boards of Education and Chief State School 
Officers: Their Status and Legal Powers, U-S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 
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1950, No. 12. The aim of this study is, specifically, to show the legal organi- 
zation of school administration at the state level. The legal restrictions and 
powers of state agencies and state officials arc examined and explained, with 
a good deal of historical exposition included. Principles of educational legis- 
lation are summarized and followed by suggestions for improvement. 

Gordon Canfield Lee, The Strugf>le for Federal Aid: hirst Phase, A doc- 
toral dissertation by a student of the history of education, this study traces 
the chronology of attempts to secure federal aid for education from 1785 up 
to about the turn ot the nineteenth century. A final chapter relates this 
chronology to the present contiovcisy over federal aid. 

J. C. Moffitt, “Federal Control Increases through Supreme Court De- 
cisions,” Nations S(hooh (August, 1949). An excellent study of Supreme 
Court decisions that, directly or indirectly, have effects upon education. The 
author is concerned over an increase in the number such cases, because 
of the remoteness of the Court trom educational situations and needs. The 
cases he cites range from salaries and bond issues to segregation and 
religiorw ^ 

Roliert L. Morlan, Interfyovernmenial Relations in hducation. A mono- 
graph of two parts: public elementary education; higher, adult, and voca- 
tional education. The aim here is to describe how the many agencies of 
state and federal government intcrrelatcdly provide educational sci vices or 
assistance for such services. 

Charles A. Quattlcbaum, Federal Educational Activities and Educational 
Issues Before Congress. Volume I presents the educational issues before the 
Congress in 1951. Contains a historical review ot federal educational ac- 
tivities, a description of the progress and current status of education in the 
United States, and a description of the organization .ind functions of the 
Office of Education. The second part of this volum'' summarizes policy 
criticisms and recommendations from governmental advisory commissions, 
expressed positions of nongovernmental advisory groups, policies advocated 
by active organizations and agencies, and recommendations of the President 
of the United States. Volume 11, a survey of federal educational activities, is 
the best and most comprehensive compilation of them. 

School Executive (July, 1947). Several expert sources are tapped to bring 
together this series of discussions. The contributions are specific and cover a 
wide range of services on all levels. Among them are curriculum, instruc- 
tion, research, financing, planning for local programs. 

School Executive (October, 1949). Another excellent symposium of con- 
tributions, similar to the one in 1947. The contributors discuss the three 
levels of responsibilities very carefully, indicating trends and making interpre- 
tations wherever possible. 

J. B. Sears, “Legal Element in Public School Administration,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision (January, 1950). An extended analysis of 
the rationale, procedures, and relationships in lawmaking that have effects 
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in the public school system. The author constructs a careful exposition of 
varying views of lawmaking and schooling. , 

A. D. Simpson and C. H. Woollatt, “Evolution of State-local Relations in 
New York State,” New York State Education (December, 1947). The author 
states seven “desirable principles” which should guide the relationships between 
state and local governments. This statement grew out of a study to determine 
what factors ought to be included in considering the formulation of a state 
school fiscal policy. 
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The Effects of 
Voluntary Organizations 
on the Development 
of Education 


Society in the United States, as in most highly in- 
dustrialized nations, has become segmented and divided. Part of the 
division is due to the increased amount of specialization in employment. 
With the improvement of industrial techiiology, the number of the tasks 
to be performed by workers increases. Instead of making something, many 
workers produce only part of a part of a machine. Not only are the workers 
in factories becoming more specialized, but so are the workers in the 
offices, the salesrooms, and the maintenance shops. Everywhere an ob- 
server turns, he finds that what each person does tends to become an 
increasingly specialized activity. 

This specialization reduces the amount of communication among 
people, particularly when important social issues are under consideration. 
The ideas of each person are colored greatly by the nature of the work he 
does and by the persons with whom he associates while working. More 
and more the primary organizations which people join tend to be made up 
of others who do the same kind of work, or who have the same kinds of 
interests in maintaining economic security. The labor union, the pro- 
fessional association, the manufacturer's’ association, and the chamber of 
commerce are examples of organizations which draw their membership 
from people in a particular type of occupation. 

A second reason for divisions among the people is the lack of a widely 
accepted system of values to which a large majority adhere and which they 


us 
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tue to guide their actions. The divisions that arise, in large part, out of 
specialization are made more definite by the failure of people to haye the 
same ideas about what is good, true, beautiful. Just, and right. The con- 
troversy and conflict over what is patriotic is typical of many other splits 
among the people. Some believe that freedom is important and that any 
attempt to abridge it is dangerous to the preservation of the nation. Others 
believe that freedom is important, but that it cannot include the freedom 
to be wrong, that people are free only to do what is right. And the people 
who think this way already know what is right; the only trouble is that they 
do not agree among themselves about truth. Each group that believes that 
people should be free only to believe in the truth has its own dogmas, 
which it wants everyone else to accept. There is conflict among them, as 
well as between them and those others who believe in extending freedom 
to those who will make mistakes. 

The groups that have common values in respect to single issues, or 
at most a small cluster of issues, tend to organize formally, or to gain con- 
trol of existing organizations. They then .seek to isolate and exclude from 
the organization all who disagree with them, and would also exclude the 
dissidents from society as a whole if they could do so. Frequently they 
attach labels to those who hold other ideals, using innuendo and vilifica- 
tion instead of argument in order to make their own cause prevail. 

A third cause for division among the people, which is a special case of 
the kind just mentioned, is religion. Each church has its articles of faith. 
Each expects its members to believe these to the exclusion of all others. 
And the articles of faith of one church contain items which are heresy in 
other churches. Some churches arc so eager to in<^ure that the young will 
follow in the right way that they separate during their schooling the chil- 
dren of their members from those of menibers ol other churches. Others 
rely upon the teaehings of the nome and the S rnday School. But all seek to 
propagate the faith by indoctrinating the v.riing and by converting the old. 
Each church believes that it has the best ansv er to the question of what is 
good. 

A fourth cause for division arises when people seek to^find common in- 
terests which will hold within one organization personB of diverse eco- 
nomic interests, religious affiliations, or value systems. If is an interesting 
paradox that the search for common interests may lead to division within 
the community. But this does happen when the common interest which is 
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the central point of the group becomes a criterion for separating people. 
Such an interest may be that of serving in a particular war. There is no 
way in which an organization made up of ex-soldiers can be other than 
a divisive force. Only those who have been in the armed services during 
a war may join. As the era of peace is prolonged, there are more and more 
people who cannot become members. So the criterion sets the membership 
apart from many people in the society in the beginning, and from an in- 
creasing number of them in the end. While the original organization may 
eventually disappear with the death of its members, as has almost happen- 
ed with the G.A.R., affiliated organizations made up of wives or descend- 
ants of the original members still persist. The Revolutionary War ended in 
1783, but organizations exist today whose membership is made up of per- 
sons descended from the soldiers of that time And many persons who 
might accept the ideals of these organizations arc refused admission 
becaasS thcii ancestors were not in the American Colonics at the time of 
the Revolution, or, if they were in them, were unwilling to take part 
in the overthrow of the established government. 

Social division caused by increased specialization, by the absence of a 
central core of universally accepted vaiucs, by differences in religious 
dogma, and by the exclusion of many persons from important 
cross-sectional organizations because of the criteria for selecting members, 
makes it increasingly difficult for an individual citizen to make his ideas 
felt. He does not carry the same force in approaching i public body as does 
an organization with many members. So he seeks fo*" and joins associa- 
tions that are trying to do things he believes right. It is through these 
organizations that he seeks to shape policy. 


The Role of the Organization in American Life 

The organization has become an effective means for influencing legis- 
lative bodies, media of communication, and public opinion. What the 
American Federation of Labor, the Co <<’ress of Industrial Organizations, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers have to say about an impending bill in Congress, is listened to atten- 
tively by most representatives. In the local community, the voice of the 
Rotary Club, the Parent-Teacher Association, the labor union, the cham- 
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ber of commerce, or of the coimdl of churches will have much more elfect 
upon decisions than will the voice of a single average citizen. The influence 
of organizations is felt in the community, in the state, in the nation, and 
in international affairs. 

But it is not as a direct, powerful influence in specific instances that the 
organization has its greatest effect. In the long run, its educational effect is 
perhaps more important than any other. Its membership reads what is 
published by headquarters. It attends meetings at which selected speakers 
present points of view that tend to be in accord with the aims of the organ- 
ization. It goes to conventions where the point of view of the organization 
is fixed firmly by astute showmanship. It writes letters or sends telegrams 
to persons whom the organization wishes to influence, and so educates 
itself by repeating ideas that the organization wishes to have repeated. As 
most organizations operate, they tend to bring the thinking of the member- 
ship into accord on the few issues basic to the existence of the organization. 

The membership also affects the organization In a democracy men 
have learned to speak their minds in meetings of groups oi which they are 
members. Whenever this happens there is some disagreement, some 
divergence of opinion. Even in an organization with a strong central core 
of beliefs which has persisted for a long period of time, there will be some 
variation in current interpretation of what the beliefs mean in action. 
Through the interchange of points of view among the members, the organ- 
ization does change fn many of its peripheral actions, and may occasion- 
ally change some of its fundamental ideas. 

Few thoughtful persons are able to find any organization whose ideals, 
as expressed in action, are completely acceptable to them. This is only 
natural. Each individual is made up of what he has inherited from his 
ancestors, what he has learned from hU schtjoling, and what he has learned 
from the culture. Each has a distinct patterii ot personality. Each has his 
own articles of faith. It is perfectly possib'e for a person to be a sincere 
member of the chamber of commerce becau.* he believes that most of 
what it seeks to do in improving the local community is |ood, and yet to 
be in favor of federal aid to education, which the organisation opposes 
nationally. Another person can be a sincere member of atocal post of the 
American Legion because he believes it to be a good influence among the 
youth of the community and because he wants to be close to the men with 
whom he fought, and yet be opposed to its activities in censoring textbooks 
in the public schools. Most persons who are afiiliated with many organ- 
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izations find that they believe in more of the aims of one than of another, 
and that they believe in all of the aims of few, or perhaps none. 

So the individual has the responsibility of keeping himself informed 
about what each of his organizations is doing to influence the development 
of policy at any level or to affect public opinion. If he agrees with it, then 
he should help it. If he disagrees, then he should make his disagreement 
felt in those places where the organization is trying to make its point of 
view prevail. He should also seek to get the organization to change its 
point of view to accord with his own. Failure to express his oppo.sition to 
a proposal which his organization is supporting effectively commits him 
to a point of view unacceptable to him. Failure to attempt to change the 
viewpoint of an organization allows ideas and pn'grams to persist longer 
than they otherwise would. Frequently a member stating his position will 
find unexpected support from others who think as he does but who have 
been rtetuctant to express themselves. 

It is particularly important for members of the profession of education 
to have the courage of their own convictions and to speak for them in every 
organization to which they belong. By exerting their influence constantly, 
administrators and teachers can do much to change the direction of 
organizations toward better ends than they now have. 

Organizations are here to stay. On the whole, their influence is good 
rather than bad. In a complex society, organizations provide operating 
intermediation between the individual and all of society. Many organi- 
zations are effective agencies for the improvement of society. Many of 
those that exist because of specialization, because of lack of a central 
core of values, or because of a cross-sectional center of interest which 
divides people, are worth-while and desirable for the most part. The major 
problem is how to use them to reduce conflict by increasing the area of 
common understanding. 

Organizations and Education 

Educators and laymen alike recog.iize that what the public schools do 
is eventually decided by the people. This is the democratic way of estab- 
lishing purposes for social institutions, and few educators would have the 
ends of public education determined in any other fashion. At the same 
time, there are equally few educators who are not disturbed by some of the 
attempts to affect schools. As has been pointed out, modem society has 
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become very complex, and the channels of influence are not readily open 
to individual citizens. As a result, citizens with common interests band 
themselves together in order to further what they believe to be right and 
best for the nation. The attempts of various organized groups to attain 
power to change the way in which schools are operated and the ends which 
schools are to serve produce many pressures upon educational leaders and 
boards of education. Some of these pressures are directed against local 
leadership, some are directed against state leadership and legislatures, and 
some are directed against national leadership and the Congress. Most 
organizations operate at all three levels with varying degrees of success. 

Most pressure groups fait to distinguish between the ends of education 
and the means by which these ends are reached. The first ;ire appropriate 
items for public concern, while the second involve intricate professional 
problems, which are the primary concern of the trained educator. In 
many states, for example, citizens have been rightly eoncemed about the 
failure of public education to produce strong and Ltalthy persons. Good 
health should be an aim of good education. Where it is not, there is every 
reason for the people to be disturbed and to demand action. ITieir action 
should be confined to getting the schools to recognize the need for 
a healthy citizenry and to do something to pioduce it. How the schools do 
this should be determined by the professionals. Usually the people try to 
tell school officials both what should be done and how to do it. Pressure 
groups interested in good health have lobbied in the halls of the state 
legislatures in order to get laws enacted which require that a specified 
number of minutes per day, or per week, be spent in health instruction 
and in physical education. They do not ser>k laws which define a healthy 
student, require schools to privluce thein, set up ways for determining that 
this has been done, and penalize schools which fail. They make it more 
difficult for the schools to succeed. 

Other pressure groups have looked at the decrease in the proportion of 
the people who vote, the increase in the strengtlt of ideolojpes which they 
look upon as undemocratic, students’ seeming ignorance pf the facts of 
history, and have persuaded legislatures to require one or, more years of 
study of the constitution of the state, the Constitution of th^ United States, 
and the history of the nation. These groups have worthy purposes in mind. 
The methods they believe would accomplish these purposes are almost 
completely valueless. They forget that what a person says may have little 
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relation to what he does. They forget that time requirements may have 
little or no relation to what is learned. They forget that the development 
of an educational program which will produce better citizens is a com- 
plex and very difficult task. It cannot be performed by the simple measures 
they advocate. 

Still other groups are interested in developing a nation that will shun 
strong drink. They have been successful in getting each state to require that 
the effects of alcohol be taught to all students. In some states it must be 
taught in every grade. In some, it must be taught as effectively as geog- 
raphy and spelling. Here again is a very complex social problem which 
cannot be understood by immature minds. Undoubtedly, public schools 
should train persons who can deal with the problem in better ways than 
have yet been developed. This cannot be done by dealing with the effects 
of alcohol and with nothing else. The economic problems, the cmploy- 
meist ^Foblcm, the tax problem, and many others are involved in the job 
of planning better ways of control. There is both good and bad in the total 
picture, but pressure groups wish to emphasize the bad and omit considera- 
tion of all other factors. 

A fourth illustration of what legislatures will do at times to meet the 
demands of pressure groups is the law for teaching foreign languages in 
Massachusetts. That state has many persons who have come to this coun- 
try recently or who arc descended from recent immigrants; thus, many 
different languages are spoken there. The older generations do not wish 
their children to lo.se the cultural heritage of the nid country. Various 
nationality groups petitioned the legislature to require high schools to 
teach Italian, Polish, Lithuanian, or other languages. Special laws were 
passed, but the petitions continued as new groups wanted their own 
languages taught. Finally, all special laws were repealed and a general 
statute enacted. This requires any high school to teach any foreign 
language when petitioned by the parents of twenty-five students who will 
enroll in the class. 

It is quite probable that few schools could be operated if boards of 
education followed all of the laws their own state. Fortunately for 
schools, few of these laws can be enforced; thus they may be disregarded. 
This situation is not good. The public schools, which are expected to 
develop citizens of a high order, should not be forced to disobey the laws 
of the state in order to operate effectively. 
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Kinds of Organizations Attempting to 
Influence the Development of Educational Policy 

Organized pressure is such that the school boards and their professional 
staffs should be familiar with typical groups which seek to affect public 
education. There are five different types of organizations which attempt 
to influence the development of education at local, state, and national 
levels. Each of these will be discussed in a following section. They are: 
(1) professional educational organizations, (2) organizations made up 
of school systems or educational institutions, (3) accrediting agencies, 

(4) other organizations which have a primary interest in education, and 

(5) other organizations with a secondary interest in education. 

Professional Educational Organizations 

Professional educational organizations cannot be divided readily into 
categories, for they are numerous and widespread. “The Educational 
Directory, published annually by the United States Office of Education, 
lists approximately 500 national and regional associations and more than 
100 state organizations. Local associations have become so numerous that 
no effort has been made to include them in this directory or even to count 
them. Nearly 2500 are affiliated with the National Education Associa- 
tion.”i 

If all these educational organizations are grouped on a geographic 
basis, they may be divided as international, regional within the world, 
national, regional within the nation, state, regional within the state, 
county, regional within the county, local, and regional within the school 
district. 

Considering them in terms of their internal structure, OT|e kind is made 
up of those intended for a particular kind of professionally trained persons. 
Examples are the American Association of School Administrators, the 
American Federation of Teachers, and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. Another kind is interested in a particular broad 

1 T. D. Martin, “Teachers’ Organizations,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
ed. W. S. Monroe, p. 1442. Copyright 1950 by The Macmillan Company and used 
with their permission. 
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field of education. These are typified by the Association for Education by 
Radio and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

A third type is interested in a subject-matter field. The National Council of 
Teachers of English is one of the largest of this kind. A fourth category is 
the general organization open to all persons in the profession. The Ameri- 
can Education Fellowship and the National Education Association are of 
this kind. A fifth type is primarily concerned with the welfare of a particu- 
lar group of employees. Local teachers clubs and local unions of the 
American Federation of Teachers are m this group. 

Any one of the first four types of organizations may be organized ac- 
cording to geographical classifications. There might be, for example, a 
World Association of Teachers ot Art. Next below this in scope would 
be the North American Art Association. Then would come the American 
Association for Teaching Art, followed by the Western Art Association, 
the«TItiHois Art Teachers Incorporated, the Northern Illinois Art Asso- 
ciation, the Cook County Art Teachers Club, the Southern Cook County 
Art Association, the Chicago Association of Teachers of Art, and the 
Englewood (a district in Chicago) Art Club. 

Professional orgamzations hold a noteworthy place in American educa- 
tion. They have given significant leadership to important movements. 
They have influenced legislation. They have improved the lot of the 
teacher. It would be difficult to find an important program now in effect 
in the schools which was not discussed thoroughly early in its history at 
many professional meetings. Many ot the organizatHms have been active 
in raising the standards for membership in the profession. They have been 
a force for improvement in almost everything the^ have done. 

One of their most important functions is spreading ideas. If teachers 
and administrators are to improve their understanding of educational 
issues, their ability to use techniques, their comprehension of principles 
that underly the invention of better methods, and their skill in developing 
the school into a social instrument, they must learn continuously. And 
they must have ready sources of information to help them. The profes- 
sional organizations provide information and inspiration in several ways: 
They publish magazines that deal with the problems just mentioned; 
these are available to members and are, or ought to be, in the professional, 
libraries of every school system. They hold conventions at which promi- 
nent scholars present papers on problems that are currently perplexing 
educators. These papers are often printed for distribution to members who 
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were unable to hear them. Some professional organizations provide 
consulting service to members who write to headquarters for information. 
Some have a research staff which studies problems of particular interest 
to the members and publishes the results of the investigations. Some 
organizations provide for the exchange of ideas among members, using a 
central office as a clearing house. 

The educational leader needs to hold membership in several profes- 
sional organizations. He will have interests and problems in common with 
those of his colleagues in other administrative positions. This calls for 
membership in an organization made up of administrators and devoted 
to their problems. He will have an interest in the improvement of broad 
areas of education. This will dictate membership in an organization 
interested in the curriculum or in child development. He may be or may 
have been a teacher in a subject field and therefore wish to retain 
his scholarly interest in it. This leads to membeiship in a subject-matter 
organization. He will wish to help the general advan.'ement of the profes- 
sion. This should lead him to join an organization with this purpose. In 
addition, if he is to keep alert to improvement, he should seek to join at 
least one organization that is doing pioneering work, that is opening up 
new fields for education .or for educational thought. These may be in any 
one of the above categories. And no organization remains for long at the 
frontier. It occasionally becomes traditional out of necessity for con- 
solidating its gains. The educator will need to change membership oc- 
casionally in order to keep in touch with at least one unusually forward- 
looking group. The educational administrator should be active within 
at least four geographical categories, int.^mational, national, state, and 
local. His memberships should include at least one organization at each 
of these levels. This will bring him into contaci with many ideas from 
widely different areas, and enable him to inn. rpret them in the light of the 
problems of the local community. The local organization pinpoints edu- 
cation so that it can be seen in its entirety at iht point whefe it affects the 
child. The international organization spreads edueation as i great force in 
shaping society. The administrator should gain understandii^g of both per- 
spectives. 

Being a member of a professional organization involves much more 
than paying dues and listening to convention addresses. If each member 
did only those things, the organization would be ineffective and would 
probably disappear. Paying dues on time is important. Without financial 
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support even the best organization will not prosper. When compared with 
the cost of membership in comparable groups in other fields, dues in edu- 
cational organizations are far too small. Whatever is paid out in dues is a 
professional expense and is therefore a deductible item in the preparation 
of an income-tax return. Attending conventions and listening to speeches 
is important. It is one of the ways of securing information about possible 
improvements in education. But there i.s much more to a convention than 
speechmaking. Conversations in rooms and lobbies, informal meetings, 
exhibits — all are valuable means of securing new ideas. If the adminis- 
trator has an inquiring mind, he will always find something at a convention 
that will eventually help him to improve his school system. The business 
of an organization is carried on at its annual convention. Every member 
present should share in this activity. If the organization has grown to the 
point where a representative assembly is the policy-making group, every 
mturdler has had the opportunity to choose wise persons to represent him. 
If it is still small, he has the opportunity to participate directly. 

Whenever the professional stall member is attending a convention at 
which he has the right to vote, he has definite responsibilities, some of 
which should be discharged before he *eaches the meeting place. First, he 
should become informed about issues that will come before the convention 
and about various proposals for policy that may be presented in order to 
resolve the issues. Many organizations send advance agenda so that those 
who vote may be fully aware of what will be discussed. Other organizations 
allow issues to emerge on the floor of the meeting Each method has its 
value. In general, there should be little advance structuring of a legislative 
session; in other words, there should be no rigid prior decision about 
what may be discussed. If there is to be truly democratic interaction, any 
person who has the floor should have the privilege of presenting any 
pertinent motion. If there are special or standing committees to report, it 
is helpful to have copies sent out in advance so that people will have time 
to read and understand them. Frequently these reports are the basis for 
policy making. 

Second, after becoming informed •'bout the issues, the educator should 
determine how they will affect education. If the issues are purely profes- 
sional ones, he can ask friends and acquaintances within the profession 
for advice. If they will have a significant impact upon the local school 
system, he can get advice from laymen and particularly from the school 
board. Each time he seeks advice he should make clear that he is asking 
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for one among many opinions, and that he expects to come to a decision 
only after weighing all suggestions for some period of time. , 

Third, he should seek to discover what has been written about the issues 
by scholars. If there has been pertinent research on any aspect of the 
matter, he should become familiar with what has been discovered. He 
should read whatever is sent to him by the organization. 

Fourth, upon arrival at the convention he should present his credentials 
early and register as a delegate or voting member. He should read the list 
of members who have registered and endeavor to select several whose 
ideas are usually somewhat different from his own in order to get their 
points of view. He should talk with many persons, endeavoring to find 
what trend of opinion there is and how the trend fits into his own thinking. 

Fifth, he must decide upon the stand he will take when the issue is de- 
bated. This decision is a tentative one. He should change it. if substantial 
new evidence is presented in debate. He should not go into the meeting 
with a closed mind; he should, however, go in with a well-formed opinion. 

Sixth, he should listen to the debate with great care, seeking to find 
additional information and evaluating it in the light of what he has dis- 
covered for himself. If information he possesses is needed by the group, 
he will present it. He understands that democratic cooperation must rest 
upon the careful consideration of all the facts. He will contribute what he 
can, as should every other member of the group. 

Seventh, he will vote. It is not often that a legislative assembly considers 
an issue long enough to reach consensus. Frequently the initial proposal 
has compromising amendments in order to expand the area of agreement. 
When the final proposal is put, it may differ in some significant respects 
from what the individual deems best. It may also include much that he 
thinks is good. He will weigii the good, the not-so-good, and the bad, 
casting his vote for or against the measiure in terms of his judgment about 
whether or not it would be good for educatkvt. ! 

Eighth, after he votes he may find that he is \nth the majlority. Some of 
the time he may find that he is with the minority. In eitht^ instance, the 
next step for the organization is that of imidementing the fote by action. 
As a member of the organization be may be called upon l|> assist in this 
process, perhaps by serving on a committee. He then has th^ responsibility 
of making sure that what is done is fully in accord with the letter and the 
spirit of the proposal as voted. If he was in the minority, he will be ex- 
pected to oppose the proposal the next time it is before the legislative body. 
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He can be expected to try to convince others that the action of the meeting 
was in error. He can also be expected to evaluate the results of action 
that is taken. This he should do with an open mind. If what is done works 
well, even though he was originally opposed to it, he will change his mind 
about its value. If it does not work well, he will seek to change it by appro- 
priate parliamentary procedure. Under no conditions will he attempt to 
sabotage a proposal so that it cannot be given a fair trial under good 
conditions. 

School Study Councils 

The idea of the school study council, like many good ideas in educa- 
tional administration, came from Paul Mort of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University. In 1941 he called together a group of superintendents of 
schogfs^rom communities in metropolitan New York. Mort’s studies had 
made clear the fact that education was best where the school district spent 
most per pupil. Many of the communities that were willing to finance good 
education were within easy commuting distance of New York. Most of 
those were represented in the first group meeting. 

At this meeting Mort reviewed his findings of the direct relation be- 
tween the quality and the cost of education. He pointed out that the 
schools represented were at the growing edge of American education and 
that they provided an almost unique laboratory for the study of the ways 
in which the best ideas were being put into practice. Farnsworth’s study=* 
of the lag in adaptation was reviewed. It was clear to the men present that 
if some ways could be found to pool existing knowledge and practice, it 
might be possible to reduce the lag. As a result of this meeting the Metro- 
politan School Study Council was started. Each member school district 
contributed a sum of some hundreds of dollars to the common treasury. 
The money was used to underwrite the cost of research upon problems 
defined by the council. 

The idea of the school study council soon spread through the leadership 
of Mort, and of other individuals who found the idea a good one. In 
general, each council was under the professional leadership of a member 
of the faculty of a college of education or of a teachers college. Each was 
made up of the school districts geographically close to the institution. 

2 Philo T. Farnsworth, “Adaptation Processes in Public School Systems,” Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 801. 
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Each school district contributed a sum of money to the council. The coun- 
cil planned activities such as research, publication, and conferences Jfor 
educators, school board members, and laymen. 

A further outgrowth of the council idea has been the development of 
a national association of school systems, under the leadership of Mort. 
This type of organization has promise as a device for spreading ideas more 
rapidly and so improving education sooner than would otherwise be 
possible. 


Accrediting Agencies 

The existence of local initiative in the development of programs of edu- 
cation has resulted in considerable diversity in the offerings of secondary 
schools. This has been good, for it has led to the development of many 
new ideas of value for all schools. But it has complicated the problem of 
admission to higher education. It has meant that there is no common, 
single pattern of secondary education which is conceded to be good. 

For a time colleges and universities attempted to put the secondary 
schools in a strait jacket by specifying entrance requirements in such 
detail that there was no real freedom for local initiative. But educational 
research has demonstrated clearly that there is no pattern of subject 
matter which is a guarantee of success in college. It is generally recognized 
by those studying the’selection of college entrants that the ability of the 
student, his having taken enough courses in any single academic area to 
have mastered it, and his command of the English language are the best 
criteria for predicting success in higher education. 

But not many institution ^ are willing to admit students solely on the 
basis of these criteria. Organizations have l)een established by both col- 
leges and secondary schools, usually working in cooperation, to set up 
standards for membership. A high school 'vhich is an accredited member 
of such an association will usually have little difficulty in Entering its bet- 
ter students in any college which is also a member, or which recognizes the 
standards of the association. At present there, are four r^onal associa- 
tions. The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
was established in 1902, It accredits all members. Similar activities are 
carriedonby The Southern Association, organized in 1912; the Northwest 
Association, organized in 1918; and the Middle States Association, 
organized in 1923. 
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In the meantime, the secondary schools of the nation, through their 
national organization, have participated in the development of a set of 
Evaluative Criteria® which have been used on a cooperative basis. Each 
secondary school that has been evaluated has been visited by persons 
connected with other secondary schools, each of which has been evalu- 
ated in its turn by a visiting committee. The results of these studies are 
having some effect upon the standards of the associations. 

According to Grizzell: 

The major problems that have arisen in connection with the development 
of standards and accrediting procedures have been concerned chiefly with 
the validity of existing standards relative to the use of the Carnegie Unit, 
graduation requirements, length of school year (in private or parochial 
schools), program of studies, preparation of teachers, teaching load, 
library, and procedures for judging the efficiency and spirit of the school. Jt 
is iraedy admitted that the present traditional standards have not been 
scientifically tested by the associations themselves and that they are largely 
the outgrowth of the first standards, four in number, adopted by the North 
Central Association in 1902.^ 

Other Organizations with a Primary Interest in Education 

Because public education has always been close to the people, parents 
and teachers have conferred about the problems of education from its 
earliest beginnings. Groups of parents have been inh rested in school im- 
provement and have enlisted the interests of other citizens. It was 
inevitable that, sooner or later, these groups would become organized into 
formal associations. This happened sporadically in many parts of the 
nation. It is not possible to determine, with complete accuracy, in what 
local school district the first group of interested parents, teachers, and 
citizens was formed. Today, in the large cities of New York, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia, there are active organizations. The United Parents 
Association in the first city and the Home and School Associations in the 
latter two cities are influential in promoting better education and better 

3 Cooperative Study of Secondary School standards, Washington, D. C.: Educa- 
tional Temperatures (1939) 24p.; Evaluation of Secondary Schools — General Re- 
port (1939) 526p.; Evaluation of Secondary Schools — Supplementary Reprints 
(1939); Evaluative Criteria (1939) 175p.; How to Evaluate a Secondary School 
(1939)’l39p. 

4 E. D. Grizzell, “Accreditation,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, ed. W. S. 
Monroe, p. 2. Copyright 1950 by The Macmillan Company and used with their 
permission. 
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relations between the school and the home. Other independent groups are 
found in smaller communities. 

Most of the local groups which sprang up independently have become 
affiliated with the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. This organi- 
zation has sponsored the spread of local associations throughout the 
nation. The first Congress met in Washington in 1897. It was then called 
the Congress of Mothers. In 1908 it became the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. It assumed its present name in 
1924. More teachers belong to the Parent-Teacher Association than to 
any one professional organization. Its total membership, including 
parents, teachers, and laymen, was over 4,400,000 in April, 1947. The 
stated purposes of this organization, taken from the frontispiece of the 
manual How To Organize Parent-Teachers Associations and Pre-school 
Sections of P.T.A.’S, are as follows: 

OBJECTS 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers ts an educational organi- 
zation that seeks to unite the forces of home, school and community in 
behalf of children and youth. Its Objects are: 

To promote the welfare of children and 3’outh in home, school. Church 
and community. 

To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and 
youth. 

To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. 

To develop between educators and the general public such united ef- 
forts as will secure foi 'ach child the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual education. 

The National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers operates in 
states having segregated schools. Parent-teacher groups associated with 
Catholic schools are usually under the diiectio.*. of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Parent-teacher organizatons of all tj'pcs are concerned with the de- 
velopment of cooperative interaction between the professional staff of the 
schools and the people of the community in order that children and youth 
may live and learn in better ways. They have no preconceived ideas about 
good education which they wish to foist on the schools. 

There are some organizatons however, which seek to impose a particu- 
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lar kind of educational philosophy or educational program on public 
schools. Typical of these, although less extreme than many, is the one 
which callS'itself “Friends of the Public Schools”. It publishes a periodical 
that reaches most educational leaders and is also sent to many lay persons. 
Major General Amos A. Fries, Regional Director, Southwestern Region, 
writes as follows about what his organization seeks: 

We stand for public schools open to all children covering the primary and 
high-school grades. We might add that wc have never been enthusiastic 
about the junior colleges as a part of the public school system. We are 
opposed to any public tax money being used tor private schools of any 
description whether church, benevolent, or operated for business. 

We believe that the public schools up to and including the high school 
should stay very closely to the fundamentals; that is, reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, history, and geography. In high school they should 
go further than the beginneis in science and higher mathematics as well as 
Ijtor^tiirc. We believe that controversial subjects should not be brought up 
in* primary grades nor in high schools until the last two years, and only then, 
questions about which the children have sufficient knowledge to discuss 
them and on subjects that do not involve racial or religious questions. 
Finally, throughout all the teaching there must be kept an atmosphere of 
high morality and thorough-going patnotism. 

History and civics should be so taught that the children will thoroughly 
believe in the American system and have reverence for the great men of the 
Revolution and Colonial periods, who brought about our government, wrote 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. 1 think any educator 
in American public schools or private schools for it matter, who docs nol 
inculcate a tremendous love ot our American wav of living is bad and 
should be eliminated. 

In teaching of other governments they should not be in any way pointed 
out as superior to our own, for they are not. Differences may well be 
pointed out to the advantage of the child. We are absolutely against any 
so-called “academic freedom” that will permit any teachers or educators 
in colleges to teach foreign isms (and we understand to teach means 
practically to advocate), foreign ideologies, immoralities, and any sectarian 
religion in any public school. 

In fact, we believe in the United States government (not all its laws) 
first, last and ail of the time and if our children are not taught so that they 
believe the same thing they are m* being properly taught. We believe, 
however, that they should be given a thorough knowledge of the other gov- 
ernments and other peoples as wc give a thorough knowledge of the multi- 
plication table.® 

6 Letters from Amos A. Fries, Regional Director, Southwestern Region, Friends of 
the Public Schools, Washington, D.C., dated December 17, 1948, and December 4, 
1951. 
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Organizations with a Secondary Interest in Education ' 

Business Organizations. The National Association of Manufacturers 
publishes material which it supplies to schools. All booklets and films are 
available without charge to teachers and education groups. The catalog 
of this association, entitled For Teachers and Students, lists fifteen titles. 
A single periodical, Trends, is mentioned. Five motion picture films are 
available. All publications are directed toward developing belief in the 
philosophy of free enterprise, as interpreted by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. An example is The Free Enterprise System, by Phelps 
Adams. According to the catalog: 

Mr. Adams’ authoritative article tells the student what wc have, and why 
we have it. In simple terms, he defines the American economic system — 
and explains who runs it. He puts this system up against the various forms 
of collectivism and shows precisely why this system has outproduced them 
all. 


The American Association of Advertising Agencies and the Association 
of National Advertisers, like the NAM, are interested in presenting to the 
schools their understanding of our economic system. Frederick R. 
Gamble, President of the A AAA, states: 

The principal program that we would like to see adopted, extending 
down to the lowest feasible grade, is one to gain wider and more accurate 
understanding of the American economic system — what kind of system 
we enjoy, why and how it able to provide the high standard of living 

that it does, and how it can be made to work even Vetter Second, in the 

teaching of economics, we see the need for mere accurate point of view: 
we would like to see proper emphasis on the function of distribution in our 
economy .... Many economic textbooks whicl) wc have pxamined give 
little or no attention to distribution. It seems to receive nosyhere near the 
emphasis in economics instruction that do production, finance, etc. This 
is a serious omission, since it is important that people ijlnderstand the 
service that distribution renders in return for what distribution “costs”. 
Lack of understanding can and does result in actions by government or 
decisions by business men themselves, that are harmful to our economic 
system or may even set it back. Thirdly, in any consideration of distribution 
we should like to see full attention given to the dynamic activities in distri* 
bution — those business activities' which stimulate buyers to buy Finally, 
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in preparing students for business careers, we should like to see a program of 
more detailed attention to the use of advertising. Future executives who may 
some day make advertising decisions should know how to approach them 
intelligently.® 

Gamble’s point of view is also held by Elon G. Borton, President and 
General Manager of the Advertising Federation of America. He says: 

Perhaps I can sum it up best by saying that our organization would like 
to see the secondary schools encourage their pupils to learn more about 
advertising and its place in our economy. We think that advertising is such 
an important factor in our daily lives that everyone should know more about 
its workings, its weaknesses and its strengths, and to know how to get the 
most beneficial results from the advertising which he sees and hears.*^ 

A joint publication of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and the Association of National Advertisers, under the title of 
How Can the American People Be Given a Better Understanding of Our 
Economic System, gives five principles of this system: 

1. Private property, 

2. A free market, 

3. Profit and wage incentives, 

4. Competition, 

5. Government regulation — but not government control. 

In order to have these principles accepted widely, these two organiza- 
tions propose: 

That we build a nation-wide educational campaign on how and why the 
American economic system is able to do what it does — using advertise- 
ments, booklets, motion pictures, radio, and any other media of communi- 
cation that fit our purpose. And that such a program be limited only to the 
amount of time it takes to re-educate this generation of the American 
people.® 

« Letters from Frederick R. Gamble, President of A AAA, New York, New York, 
dated January 14, 1949, and Richard L. Scheidker, dated November 23, 1951. 

7 Letters from Elon G. Borton, President and General Manager of the Advertising 
Federation of America, New York, New York, dated January 10, 1949, and October 
23, 1951. 

® How Can the American People be Given a Better Understanding of Our Economic 
System? (Joint AN A- AAA A Committee on Economic Education.), p. 31. 
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While this proposal does not direct itself to schools, its results will in- 
evitably be felt by the schools as individuals and groups in local districts 
become impressed and seek to determine what their own schools will do. 

A third illustration of the activities and desires df a business group is 
found in the program and publications of the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Helen M. Thai of this institute writes: 

Because of its important contributions to family, community, and nation, 
we believe life insurance has a logical place in school and college curricula. 
Young people should know the role of life insurance in community and 
national life and should be informed concerning the use of life insurance in 
creating personal and family security.^ 

The Institute of Life Insurance publishes pamphlets, charts, and films. 
It lists seventeen pamphlets as available to schools without cost, although 
in some cases only a limited quantity is free, largv'r orders being sold at a 
low price. It also loans three films. The report of the Educalional Division 
of the Institute for the year 1947 has the following information about the 
extent to which the publications and films are used: 

Over 207,000 pieces of material were sent out during the past year to 
students, teachers, school authorities, and libraries. In addition, over 
45,000 pieces were distributed to companies, underwriter associations, and 
life insurance organizations, mostly for school use .... Since the war there 
has been a growing interest on the part ol students and teachers, at both 
high school and college level, in information about career opportunities 
for young people in various lines of business and industry. To meet the 
requests for information about vocational piossibiiitics in life insurance the 
Institute has now produced three booklets in this field. . . . Most recent of 
these publications is a 72-pagc booklet enitlcd < areert for Youth in Life 
insurance .... Printed in September, the first 1 5,000 copies of the booklet 
were quickly exhausted. . . . A second printing of 15,000 including certain 
minor revisions suggested by various people, was made in December,'® 

This report states that 33,000 copies of A Career in Life l/kisurance Sales 

and Service have been distributed. Thirty-eight thousana copies of the 

Handbook of Life Insurance were sold for use in schools, the popularity 

of picture books extends to life insurance, as is shown by the report that 

® Letters from Helen M. Thai, Institute of Life Insurance, New York, New York, 
dated January 17, 1949, and October 30, 1951. 

'®Institute of Life Insurance, Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting, (1947), pp. 75- 
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1,700,000 copies of the picture story book, The Man Who Runs Inters 
ference, had been sent out. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce is an example of another type 
of business organization interested in education. Its members are not 
drawn from a single type of business, like manufacturing, advertising, or 
life insurance. It admits any person engaged in business or who is a 
member of a profession and who wishes to join. Its base is in local organi- 
zations. Hardly a single community of any size in the nation is without a 
local chamber of commerce or corresponding organization. This organi- 
zation has been in favor of more funds for public education for some time 
and has been actively supporting campaigns for funds in many states and 
in many communities. At its 36th Annual Meeting, it adopted a policy 
declaration on education. Excerpts from this follow: 

^dfjquate education is essential to the maintenance of our democratic 
institutions and the expansion of our economy. Increased economic and 
individual well-being of the people accompanies rising educational levels . . . 

An equal educational opportunity, of an extent and type considered 
essential by educational authorities, is the birthright of every child in each 
state of the Union. Wherever inadequate educational facilities exist, the 
proper expenditures should be made to improve them. 

Business can well afford to share in this necessary expense in considera- 
tion of the gains that inevitably result from a proper and adequate educa- 
tional program. Business should stimulate the finding of funds on a fair and 
equitable basis for increasing and expanding educational effort. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States urges all r»f its member bodies, 
state and local chambers of commerce, to promote improved support for 
education at their state and local levels. 

The needs of education, which we have repeatedly emphasized, should 
be met by the states from their own resources. To seek Federal Aid for 
general education is to invite Federal control , , . M 

Working closely with the local chambers of commerce, but having their 
own distinct organization, are the groups of younger men who make up 
the various chapters of the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
The executive vice-president of this national organization writes: 

The Jaycees’ number one interest every year is our work with children. 
Our members take an active interest in and cooperate with the schools in 
their communities. You will find Jaycees on many school boards. 

11 Policy Declaration on Education, approved at the 36th Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commcice of the United States, April 28, 1948. 
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Jaycee safety, fire prevention, junior policemen, junior baseball, tenpis, 
bowling, etc. projects all operate in cooperation with the schools, in many 
centers for teenagers and in many other ways working with authorities to 
provide facilities to keep “kids” busy so as to reduce juvenile delinquency. 

Carrying out the Jaycees’ desire to have the schools teach the values of 
our freedoms, we have just completed our fifth annual “Voice of Democ- 
racy” contest in which a million U. S. students say “1 Speak for Democracy.” 
This is a radio script contest co-sponsored by the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters and the Radio and Television Manu- 
facturers of America and endorsed by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Significantly this contest utilizes radio, the greatest means of mass com- 
munication available to us today, to expound freedoms md truths to the* 
peoples of the world.^^ 

Labor Organizations. As might be expected, the American Federation of 
Labor has an interest in public education. Histoncally, organized labor 
has been a close friend of public education and has often stood between it 
and serious troubles. At the November 15, 1948, meeting of the Federa- 
tion, the Executive Committee reported its views on education to the con- 
vention. Excerpts are given below: 

In order to provide that equality of opportunity which is the ideal of 
America, our efforts to eliminate discrimination must begin with educa- 
tion. Inequalities in educational opportunities grow into hridgcless chasms 
between individuals as the years go by. We have not yet rid ourselves of 
illiteracy or provided for all children the quality of leaching that would 
enable them to develop their full capacilics to deal constructively with the 
problems of living. 

One of the fundamental t»rinciples upon wh’jh our democracy rests is 
local self-rule. This basic principle will reropi*” effective only through local 
control of education. In order to preserve this lo^al control and also provide 
equal educational opportunities for all citizens, the Federal Government 
should supplement local appropriations We » elieve that not only should 
there be equal educational opportunities available to all in>every part of the 
country, but effective opportunity tor every child to avifi himself of the 
opportunity. 

Vocational Education .... One ot the points to which considerable adverse 
criticism is directed in some states is the provision that requires a fixed 
number of hours for specialized vocational work. It is held by some that this 

12 Letter from Robert D. Ladd, executive vice-president of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Tulsa, Oklahoma, dated December 15, 1951, 
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fixed hourly requirement for “vocational workers” forces the school to be 
limited severely in its academic work. All trade unionists believe the 
academic work to be of equally as great importance as the vocational work 
for the pupil. . . 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations publishes material that pre- 
sents its ideas about many parts of education. According to George T. 
Guernsey, “Most of these would be useful in secondary school education 
in presenting the viewpoint of the In its pamphlet entitled Labor 

and Education are the following statements indicating the CIO position: 

Education for Democracy. 

The American labor movement has been the strongest organized force 
in support of free public schools. It has therefore also been a voice for the 
children of millions of unorganized workers and farmers. Today organized 
labOi ii'iu the forefront of the fight to extend equal educational opportunity 
to every boy and girl in the United States regardless of race, creed or 
color. Workers know the importance of “educating for democracy” and 
of building a public school systen:i which will meet the needs of common 
people living in the twentieth century.^® 

Textbook and Curriculum Content. 

There will be no free world and no free labor movement unless the 
boys and girls of America are brought up to believe firmly in freedom and to 
understand its responsibilities. Curriculum and textbook content hold an 
important place in the development of citizen attif tides. The National 
Association of Manufacturers recognizes this and has a textbook committee 
to examine social studies, history, economics, and civics texts and to prepare 
study helps, movies, and lectures for free distribution to the schools and 
colleges of America. Quite naturally, this committee protests the content 
of “liberal” texts. 

Long before there was a single piece of material for public school use 
available from the labor movement, the NAM was “feeding” its free 
pamphlet materials to apparently unsuspecting teachers. By 1937 the 
NAM’s “adult education” had begun in earnest; in that year, Robert Brady 
of the University of California estimates the NAM spent S36,000,000 on 
“public relations.” Since then Profess r Brady estimates that the sum has 
been doubled. This does not take into account the “tax-supported” deluge of 

13 Report of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor to the 67th 
Co/ive/i//V>n, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 15, 1948, pp. ]27,161,.164,166-168. 

14 Letter from George T. Guernsey, Associate Director of Education, CIO, 
Washington, D.C., dated December 28, 1948. 

15 Congress of Industrial Organizations, Labor and Education, p. 1. 
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institutional advertising which has had a tremendous increase since die 
war started. One ad which opened with the gag line “Why don’t you read /ne 
a story any more, daddy?” took two-thirds of a newspaper page to explain 
that “daddy” was all tired out from “post-war planning” trying to save 
enough out of taxes to provide jobs for returning soldiers. 

The anti-democratic propaganda which has characterized much of the 
NAM program was challenged recently by one of America’s foremost 
business leaders, Charles E. Wilson, president of General Electric and vice 
president of the War Production Board, when he warned the annual meeting 
of the NAM against “right-wing” reaction.^® 

There are twenty-five pamphlets published by this organization which 
it believes will be of value to secondary school students in giving them an 
understanding of where the CIO stands on important issues. 

Service Clubs. Many communities have service clubs such as Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Lions, Optimists, and Exchange. Few of these have programs 
which impinge upon public education, though many of them are interested 
in the problems of local school systems as they affect the members of 
local clubs. Some of them sponsor boys’ work by members. Typical of 
such programs is that of the Optimist International. This organization 
encourages the establishment of Junior Optimist Clubs for high-school 
youth. In its manual entitled Beginning Your Boys’ Work Program, it 
urges that members of each local committee contact youngsters person- 
ally, ifieet them on playgrounds, hold parties for them in homes, and 
explain the fundamentals of Junior Optimist. It goes on to state: 

As a second step, approach the Board oi Education with your plan, asking 
tiieir permission to send announcements throughout the school system. Plan 
a little program .... perhaps a sports movie or some outstanding speaker 
who will draw the students’ interest. Most schools will gram the use of their 
auditorium for service programs such as tliis. free of charge.^^ 

Each club has an adult leader who is one of the local (^ptimists. 

The activities in which each club will engage will de^nd upon local 
conditions. The club leader will do well to take fully into consideration the 
changes that take place in the likes and desires of the members of the club 
and adapt the club program accordingly. The normal club should include 

w Ibid., pp. 6, 7, 8. 

Beginning Your BoyY Work Prdgyam, Optimist International, p. 10. 
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in its program athletics, and social and literary elements. Boys love sports 
and it is a very easy matter for the leader to allow an overemphasis on 
athletics. Any one form of activity makes for one-sided development, which 
is contrary to the aims of Junior Optimist organization.^* 

Many of the Optimist clubs sponsor summer camping programs for the 
junior members. Nearly all of them try to work closely with the schools. 

The YMCA, George B. Corwin of the National Commission of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association states: 

The Y.M.C.A. would hope that the public schools would accept or en- 
courage {a) education for family life, (b) improvement of interracial 
practices and inter-group relations, (c) education tor responsible citizen- 
ship, (d) education for international understanding, (^) education for 
healtj;! education, (/) guidance and counselling.^* 

This organization sponsors the establishing of Hi-Y clubs in public high 
schools. 

Prohibition Organizations. The National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, according to Estelle Bozeman, Director of Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction, seeks to make people total abstainers. She writes: 

We as teachers have too long said “teach the facts and let the children 
make up their own minds.” In the past year I have definitely studied this 
point of view and believe that the condition in which we find the social life 
of young people is directly due to this theory. It is true that some folk drink 
moderately and live to a ripe old age and we have no way of determining 
who these folk are, but we do have a way to determine that total abstinence 
will make for a cleaner, more wholesome life for every individual and that 
the world will have been made better by abstinence. We, therefore, aim for 
our teaching to cause the individual to be a total abstainer.^* 

This organization provides a study guide for teachers which tells in 
detail how to teach about alcoholic beverages in order to achieve the ends 
it seeks. It also publishes a series of sn»all pamphlets. 

Friend of the Boy, Activities of Optimist Internationa], St. Louis, Missouri, pp. 
29-30. 

1* Letters from George B. Corwin, Secretary for the Youth Program of the 
Y.M.C.A., New York, New York, dated January 1 1, 1949, and October 25, 1951. 

20 Letters from Estelle Bozeman, Director of Scientific Temperance Instruction, 
WCTU, Evanston, Illinois, dated January 12, 1949, and November 26, 1951. 
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Patriotic Organizations. ITie organizations whose membership served in 
the past wars of the United States, or whose ancestors served in past wars, 
are important pressure groups which impinge on the schools. Some of 
these patriotic organizations label their own particular set of ideas 
“American” and tend to call all other ideas “un-American”. There are 
chapters or posts of one or more in almost every school district of any size. 
Those members who are eager to get elected to office in the national organ- 
izations or who have deep convictions that the national organization is 
unquestionably right try to get the schools to teach what the organization 
advocates. 

Chief among these organizations is the American Legion. One of its 
main activities is carrying on an Americanism program. At the national 
convention held in Minneapolis in 1918, a National Americanism Com- 
mission was established. The resolution setting up the commission reads 
as follows: 

We recommend the establishment of a National Americanism Com- 
mission of the American Legion, whose duty shall be the endeavor to realize 
in the United States the basic ideal of this Legion of lOO-per-ccnt American- 
ism through the planning, establishment and conduct of a continuous, 
constructive educational system designed to: 

( 1 ) Combat all anti-American tendencies, activities and propaganda; 

(2) Work for the education of immigrants, prospective American citizens 
and alien residents id the principles of Americanism; 

(3) Inculcate the ideals of Americanism in the citizen population, particu- 
larly the basic American principle that the interests of all the people are 
above those of any special interest or any so-called class or section of the 
people; 

(4) Spread throughout the people of the nation the information as to the 
real nature and principles of American government; 

(5) Foster the teachings of Americanism in at- schools.^>- 

At present the Commission carries on several educational activities. Its 
efforts are described in The Americanism Program of, the American 
Legion, published by the American Legion Bxteasion li^titute in 1948. 

The Legion has established a national policy coverin{| its views in its 
relation to public education. It endeavors to get this policy Accepted widely 
by local posts and local schools. This policy is illustrated by the following 
excerpts from the pamphlet on the Americanism Program: 

The Americanism Program of the American Legiort, Lesson No. 3, Third Term, 
1948 Edition, distributed by American Legion Extension Institute, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, pp. 12-13. 
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The relationship of the American Legion to the schools of America is that 
of a friendly and firm supporter of free education as a means of keeping 
and improving a free civilization. 

.... The American Legion has taken a positive approach to the training 
of American youth in the rights and privileges, the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship. The basic lessons of citizenship and good government are 
being experienced objectively by millions of youths of all ages through 
participation in the Legion’s positive objective-training programs. 

Some of the objectives and principles established by the American Legion 
for creating and maintaining better educational programs are: 

Cooperate closely with the National Education Association and state and 
local education groups; with the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and state and local PTA organizations; and with the United 
States Office of Education and other interested groups. 

Establish teachers’ salary schedules on a professional basis, adequate to 
attract and retain well-qualified instructors in the teaching professison. 

Gugrantee equalization of educational opportunity free from federal 
controf. 

Teach thoroughly American history, Civics, Geography, English and 
kindred subjects vital to the building of future citizenship. 

Instill in youth a love of country and the willingness to defend this land 
and its principles against all enemies. 

Establish supreme faith in American constitutional government and pro- 
vide daily practice of such ideals in the school. 

Destroy false propaganda and eliminate the teachings of those who advo- 
cate changes in our way of life — opposing the original concepts laid down 
by our founding fathers. This can best be done by the best education of our 
children in a better knowledge of the American way of life. 

Teach children the problems involved in the ever-increasing importance 
of international affairs.^*^ 

American Education Week, founded in 1921 by the joint action of the 
Legion and the National Education Association, is intended to acquaint 
the parents and citizens of every community with the achievements, aims, 
and needs of the schools. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the United States Office of Education have joined the original 
sponsors. These four agencies plan the general theme for the week and the 
day-by-day topics. Special literature is prepared by the National 
Americanism Commission of the Legion for distribution through Legion 
departments to posts in local communities. 

Because of its interest in developing good citizens, the Legion has been 
actively interested in educating aliens in the duties and responsibilities of 


22 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
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citizenship after they have declared their intention to become part of this 
nation. Many Legion posts conduct schools to help aliens meet •the 
problems of everyday life in America as well as to assist them in becoming 
ready to take out citizenship papers. 

, The National High School Oratorical Contest is sponsored by the 
American Legion: 

The major purpose of this activity is to develop a deeper knowledge and 
understanding of the Constitution of the United States on the part of high 
school students. Other objectives are those of leadership, the ability to 
think and speak clearly and intelligently, and the preparation for acceptance, 
of the duties and responsibilities, the rights and privileges of American 

citizenship.^^ 


The Legion has a specific educational program which it encourages 
schools to use in order “to build patriotism in our youth and to develop a 
thorough understanding of proper Flag display and courtesy.” It also seeks 
to encourage a good program in health education. The Legion is desirous 
of eliminating from schools texts which are unacceptable to it. Its state- 
ment about texts is as follows: 

Realizing that America cannot have collectivism and socialism, no matter 
how they are disguised, and the American form of government, and the 
American way of. life, at one and the same time, the Americanism 
Commission remains actively engaged in a campaign to remove all un- 
American and subversive textbooks from the public schools of the nation.^^ 

In addition to the major programs mentioned above, the Legion en- 
courages local posts to varry on community educational programs. 
Suggestions for such prograrus include: foru/js on current community 
developments .... hobby classes for the young . . . . t^e establishment 
of a kindergarten .... and occupational in^tniction for bpys.” 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is another patriotic orgapization with an 
interest in education. The Americanism department of ]the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars was established several years ago to ffoster stronger 
Americanism among all citizens. It defines the term as follows: 

What is Americanism: Webster’s dictionary defines the word as 
“attachment or loyalty to the United States, its traditions, interests or 
ideals.” 

28 Ibid., p. 29. 

2^ Ibid., p. 34. 
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Americafthm as 

meaning an unfailing love of country, loyalty to its institutions and ideals, 

^ *** defend it against all enemies; and a desire to secure the blessings 

of liberty to ourselves and posterity.”^*® 


This organization publishes material on “How to Spot Pro-Commu- 
nists and How to Spot Pro-Fascists.” These publications show what it 
believes to be the extreme views between which Americanism lies: 

HOW TO SPOT PRO-COMMUNISTS 

Identification of pro-Communists is not always easy. More than single 
statements or other evidence generally is necessary to determine that a 
person or organization is advocating the Communist “party line.” Watch 
for these identifications: 

J.^'kabcling as “Fascists’' or “Fascism” all persons, organizations, actions 
or statements opposing Communism. 

2. Describing the United States, or Democracy, disparagingly as “capital- 
ism” or “imperialism.” Using such words as “proletariat” and “bourgeois” 
(boorzhwa). 

3. Unqualified assertions that Russia is right and the United States wrong. 

4. Declaring that U.S. foreign policies arc not designed for world peace — 
and praising Russian efforts as being closer to the real solution. 

5. Constant criticism of democratic principles, and hints that we could 
well afford to adopt some of Russia’s. 

6. Describing Wall Street as governing the Unitcu States. 

7. Encouraging class discrimination. 

8. Favorable Communist support given to the suspected person or organi- 
zation. 

9. Sponsoring or working with an ultra-liberal or outright communist 
group. 

10. Describing Democracy as dead or dying. 

HOW TO SPOT PRO-FACISTS 

Pro-Fascists generally pose as being 100-per-cent Americans. They like 
to identify themselves as champions of the United States Constitution and 
liberty, as Christians and God-feari. jj. What they really advocate, how- 
ever, would destroy the true democratic meaning of those terms. Watch for 
these indications: 

1. Labeling as “Communists” or “Communism” all persons, organiza- 
tions, actions or statements opposing Fascism. 

25 “Americanism,” Americanism Department of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States. 
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2. Opposition to international understanding and unity for world peace. 

Belittling United Nations efforts. , 

3. Advocating United States isolationism. Proclaiming Americans to be 
the only worthwhile people on earth. 

4. Condemning all organized labor as “Communistic” or “obstructive.” 

5. Favoring “big business” or “management” over labor. 

6. Advocating extreme government controls. 

7. Divide and conquer. Arousing suspicion, fear or hate between classes, 
races, and creeds through anti-Jew, anti-Negro, anti-Catholic, anti-Protes- 
tant, anti-foreign-born, anti-Brotherhood propaganda. 

8. Defense of recognized “super-patriots” or “super-Americans”- Fascists 
generally described as worthy leaders. 

9. Proclaiming war and other forms of violence to be the best solution 
for most problems. 

10. Declaring that individual’s religious obligations supercede his loyalty 
to country.^® 

One of the nineteen suggestions sent by the Americanism Department to 
local posts of the Veterans of Foreign Wars suggests that it cooperate with 
boards of education for improvement of schools, textbooks, and teaching 
standards. 

The American Veterans of World War II, known as Amvets, has one 
current resolution which calls upon 

all educators in the uifiversitics, colleges, secondary and elementary schools 
throughout the nation to include Civics, American History, Social Sciences, 
American Government or other related courses, a practical non-partisan 
course in citizenship training that includes a clear understanding of the 
organization and operation of political parties and their relation to the 
people and to local, state, and federal government.^'' 

The Domestic Affairs Platform for 1948-49 of the American Veterans’ 
Committee, another patriotic organization, has one section dealing with 
education: 

1. We urge action on the part of federal and state govemnfents to provide 
improved educational facilities and teachers adequately trained and paid, 

2® Mimeographed, Department of Americanism, Veterans of Fordgn Wats of the 
United States. 

Resolution of Amvets, dated July 20, 1948. 
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and universal equality of educational opportunities without segregation or 
discrimination. 

2. We oppose the use of public funds for the direct or indirect support of 
denominational schools. 

3. We condemn any limitations upon academic freedom and violations 
of civil liberties in the school system. 

4. We oppose any plan to establish segregated regional study for Negro 
students and other minority groups.^^ 

One resolution relating to education was passed at the 1948 convention 
of this organization. 

We demand the abolition of the practice of Jim Crow racial and religious 
quotas in all universities and schools, and the replacement of this system by 
a policy of admission based on merit alone. 

We further wish free access to books and magazines in the schools, ceas- 
ing the process of banning.-^^ 

Another patriotic group is the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
A resolution adopted by the DAR on April 23, 1948, reads: 

Teaching Young America — Resolve 1, that the 57th Continental Congress, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, reaUirm the resolution on “Teach- 
ing Young America” adopted by the 56th Continental Congress of 1947, 
namely: 

“Whereas, one of the most subtle and dangerous methods of implanting 
false and un-American ideas in the minds of children and youths is either by 
loose and careless interpretation or by deliberate misrepresentation of the 
true facts of history, the integrity of great American characters, and the 
principles of the Government of the United vStates, whether in talks or in 
textbooks, in biographies or historical novels; 

Resolved, that the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution 
dedicate itself to the responsibility of keeping class rooms and public libraries 
free from false and insidious doctrines and interpretations.^® 

The DAR maintains and administers a loan fund which distributes 
money for the education of youth, upon request, according to the rules 
and regulations of the respective states. It operates a contest to select 
high-school girls who are to receive a four-day all expense trip to 

28 “Domestic Affairs Platform,” A VC Bulletin, December, 1948, p. 6. 

28 Ibid,, p. 7. 

80 Resolution of 57th Continental Congress, DAR, 1948. 
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Washington, D.C., so that they may see the federal government in action. 
It encourages local chapters to operate Good Citizenship Medal Contests. 
These are recommended for the graduating classes of elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools. 

The Sons of Confederate Veterans publishes A Protest against 
Provincialism, which deals with the way in which the history of the South 
is treated in textbooks. In criticizing the presentation of material about 
Plymouth Colony in contrast to the Virginia Colony, it states: “ . . . . the 
perfection of one colony is introduced, with nothing set down that would 
tend to detract therefrom. In the case of the other plantation, little 
attention is given to its merits, whilst disproportionate space is given to 
matters which create the discreditable impression . . . .” The publication 
asserts that disproportionate space is given to the New England Colonies 
although “. . . . official figures show that during the greater part of two 
centuries, or from 1630 to 1790, there were but two decades wherein 
Massachusetts could show numerical superiority to Virginia. So much for 
population. In territorial extent, Virginia led Massachusetts, as did several 
other colonies. The matter of superlative importance we. shall not attempt 
to discuss,” 

This pamphlet goes on to state that the word “national” as used to tell 
of the establishing of the nation when the Constitution was adopted would 
have been extremely^ offensive to the writers of that historic document. 
“For, by the motion of a Connecticut delegate to the Convention that 
framed the Constitution, the word ‘national’ was ordered stricken out, so 
that it would nowhere appear in relation to the federal republic they were 
creating.” It also states that in many textbooks and other publications the 
term 

“abolitionists” [is used] .... us if these refonners were always identified 
with the idea of “loyalty to the Union.” Contrary expressions are applied to 
slave-holders. As a matter of fact, the latter were upholders df the Constitu- 
tion as created by the founders; whilst the extreme aboUtioni|ts, on the other 
hand, were the most violent disunionists to be found in theientire country. 
The United States Constitution was not denounced and cop^ thereof pub- 
licly burned in the South, but in the North, amid the “execra^on” — as Abra- 
ham Lincoln expressed it — of good Americans everywhere.^ Lincoln’s con- 
demnation is apparently forgotten; or, if known, patently i^ored.^^ 

The general point of view of the pamphlet is expressed well by the 
following excerpt: 

81 A Protest against Provincialism, p. 0. 
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The public has a riglu to demand that textbooks used in schools sup- 
ported by the taxpayers’ money should interpret all parts of our country 
in terms of the whole. The South should be interpreted in terms of the 
federal republic, which it preponderantly helped to create. And we think 
“preponderantly” is justified, since all acquisitions of territory from the 
Alleghenies to the Pacific came into the Union under Southern leadership 
and initiative. Each new continental expansion was accompanied by threats 
of secession in New England because, as one New Englander then expressed 
it: “The infiuence of our part of the Union must (necessarily) be diminished 
by the acquisition of more weight at the other extremity.” 

We should not, in a spirit of equally narrow misunderstanding, challenge 
the New Englander’s natural alarm; but textbook writers should be honest 
in mentioning it. If so, they will not continue to ascribe the causes of sectional 
difference wholly to the scheming of what is censori^'usly called the “south- 
ern slavocracy.” Such historians should know, or be taught, that the seeds of 
sectional dissension were laid in the field of economics-when the so-called' 
“rnonai issue” was not under discussion .3- 

The Sons of the Revolution is a patriotic society which advocates the 
mandatory teaching of American history in the schools: 

A primary responsibility of the Sons of the Revolution to the nation is to 
perpetuate the principles of free government as were conceived, fought for, 
and put into effect by the ancestors of our members. 

There is much evidence that our educational system in both public wd 
private schools has neglected to educate the youth of America in the institu- 
tions asnd ideals of these United States, its history and its Consititution. 

Therefore it is proposed that the General Society itt Triennial Meeting 
assembled in St. Louis, Missouri, on June 19, 1946, resolute as follows: 

Resolved' That each State Society assume the responsibility of preparing 
and have presented to the respective State Legislatures where no such law 
is now in effect, a Bill that makes it mandatory that beginning with the 
Seventh Grade or Primary Schools continuing through High School, College 
or University courses of study shall be put into effect, teaching history of the 
United States, its institutions and ideals, and the Constitution and the form 
of Government that has made us this great nation, such bill in substance 

provi^mg^ all public and private schools located within the State, there shall 
be given regular courses of instruction in the Constitution of the United 

States and in American History. .o j j 

B Such instruction shall begin not later than the Seventh Grade and 
shall continue in high school, normal schools, college or university, such 
course of study to be carefully selected and adopted by the Superintend- 
ent of Schools with the advice and counsel of patriotic organizations. 


82 jbid., p. 15. 
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In the depressed Thirties, new impetus was given to the movement. For 
as incomes fell, tax rates spiraled upward. 

Governments spent more in every established field of activity, and then 
began spending in new fields. Taypayers were feeling the pinch. 

Today, in thirty-six states there are taxpayer associations. 


What the 36 Do 

These thirty-six associations are dedicated to the principle which first 
inspired the movement — good government. They owe allegiance to no one 
but the citizens of their own states. They call themselves by various names — 
leagues, councils, federations. 

The objectives of these organizations are; 

1. The elimination of waste in government spending 

2. The efficient handling of the public business 

3. Increased public understanding of government problems 

4. Increased citizen participation in government 

5. A tax structure which permits a strong, healthy economy. 


Who Supports the Taxpayer Movement 

The price of good government — in terms of the dollars which a citizen 
organization costs — is quite modest. 

The average state organization has a headquarters, with a small office staff. 
Its personnel includes a director, often a publicity man, trained research 
people, and field workers. The annual cost of this staff varies according to 
size aijid need, and is always small in relation to the economies which can 
directly credited to the staff’s efforts. 

Naturally, there is a minimum of funds which such an organization 
needs to do its job properly. State organizations look to business, industry, 
agriculture, and public-spirited individuals for financial support. Partici- 
pation in the program is regarded by contributors as a regular business 
operating expense. 

Local citizen organizations get their financial support frpm individual 
membership dues, from home owners, retail merchants, and ^mall business 
concerns. 

The national clearing house for information on problems o^ these associa- 
tions is the Tax Foundation. The Tax Foundation concentrates on pro- 
ducing a flow of information on problems of federal, state, anf local govern- 
ments. Its large research staff assembles and digests the factsf and produces 
authoritative studies of trends in tax and fiscal problems. U^on request by 
a state association, the Foundation field staff — and specialists on its research 
staff — ^ve help to the state group on special problems too large for a state 

^ The citizen and the Public Interest CThc Tax Foundation). 
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The material presented by the Tax Foundation appears to be the kind 
that would underlie the examination of governmental expenditures by all 
persons \Vho wish to have public funds expended prudently. This is a 
worthy purpose. It may possibly be that the national leadership of a tax- 
payer movement in this country is concerned with prudent public ex- 
penditures. The publications of the Tax Foundation use the phrase “good 
government.” Good government is, of course, variously interpreted, even 
by taxpayer organizations. Some of these organizations appear to believe 
that that government is best which taxes least. Others believe that taxes 
should be increased in order to support activities tliat are needed and that 
are managed well, and that taxes should be decreased wherever they 
support activities not needed and not well managed. This, of course, leads 
to the question of what activities are needed and what are well-managed. 
There is naturally much disagreement among the people and among tax- 
ps^ef* Organizations on answers to this question. 

Still other groups believe that all taxes are bad and endeavor to get 
them reduced by whatever means are available. 

Another question in connection with taxpayer organizations, which is 
reflected in the publications of the Tax Foundation, is the source of their 
funds. The implication of published material is that this is a citizens’ 
movement — ^that it is the way in which the individual citizen can 
effectively associate with his fellows to get something done about good 
government. Because few taxpayer associations reveal the sources of their 
funds, they are successful in creating the impression that they are con- 
cerned about the average citizen. It would be extremely interesting to 
examine carefully the books of a taxpayers’ association in a single state or 
of the Tax Foundation itself. Such an examination would reveal what pro- 
portion of the funds come from small citizens and what proportions come 
from large corporations or from business organizations. 

Some state taxpayer associations are very sensitive to questions about 
who provides their money. At one time, when debating the issue of state 
support of public education with the executive secretary of the tax re- 
search association of a western state, the superintendent of schools in a 
large city stated that he had never been able to get a list of the member- 
ship of the tax research association nor of the contributors to its operating 
fund. On a public platform he asked the secretary to specify the chief con- 
tributors, pointing out that in a democracy we Wke to see all the cards on 
the table and know who pays for the propaganda. In the heat of the debate 
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the secretary promised that he would provide this information; neverthe- 
less, when asked to make good his promise, he read a legal document" 
stating that, no matter what he had said in public, the names of the con- 
tributors to the association could not be revealed. 

The case just cited may not be typical. However, where there is such 
secrecy about records, this large question is left open: Do some taxpayer 
organizations serve interests other than those of the individual taxpaying 
citizen? Are they concerned chiefly with relieving tax pressure on large 
corporate enterprises? 

The state and local taxpayer organizations can be divided into three 
groups in respect to their attitude toward public education. 

The first group is made up of organizations that carry on research and 
present the facts they discover directly to the people through their pub- 
licatons, or to the representatives of the people in various legislative 
bodies, without taking stands on political issues. The executive director 
of the Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, Inc , states: 

We are a state-wide organization and have done much research in various 
municipalities throughout the state. Wc did much ot the research which 
formed the background of legislation passed two years ago to improve the 
formula for state aid to schools and which resu'ted in a large increase in the 
grants.’® 

Similar activity is reported by C. K. Alexander, Research Director of 
the Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance: 

The Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance is a research organization. It does 
no lobbying for or against particular legislation. Its job is to dig out the 
facts and present them to public officials and citizens alike in order that 
more intelligent decisions may I 2 made about gove nment affairs.*® 

The Ohio Public Expenditure Council is iv pical of the second group 
which, while carrying on research, does, nevcitncicss. stand for or against 
particular measures before the legislature or bDl«ire the people. D. H. 
Sutton, Research Director of this Council, writes: 

It is significant to bear in mind that the Ohio Pubhc Expetiditure Cotm- 
cil — ^being purely a non-partisan, non-political and non-lobbying, 
autonomous research organization — does not approach any of the educa- 

*8 Letters from Carter W. Atkins, Hartford, Connecticut, dated February 10, 1949, 
and November 27, 1951. 

Letters from C. K. Alexander, dated March 2, 1949, and October 25, 1951. 
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tional problems with pre-conceived ideas. Our expressed opinions 
on school problems emanate directly from the basic facts developed through 
research studies conducted by our own staff. In this fundamental respect, 
the Council differs widely from the usual taxpayer organization, or for that 
matter from the average educational association. Both of these groups 
maintain legislative lobbies. The Ohio Public Expenditure Council appears 
before legislative committees only by request. One of the salient factors in 
the work of the Council emanates from the fact that it is invited by legis- 
lative committees, as an independent research organization, to present the 
results of its studies in so far as they relate to prevailing, pending, or pro- 
posed legislation affecting almost all phases of public spending.*^'^ 

According to Harold L. Henderson, Executive Director of the 
Minnesota Institute of Governmental Research, Inc., that organization 
rarely takes a position on public questions, its business being more in the 
nature of research. 

i^ciinsylvania Economy League, Inc., while closely resembling the 
institutions mentioned above, does take a more specific stand on school 
problems. A specialist in education in this league reports: 

. . . .the League has conducted numerous studies and surveys for school 
districts. These studies have always been at the request of the school officials 
and have dealt with such matters as capital outlay programs, debt service 
programs, administrative and fiscal studies, analysis of education needs 
shown by occupational and industrial surveys, and many studies of pro- 
posals for merging or methods of reorganizing administrative units.®® 

The president of the league made the following statement: 

The Pennsylvania Economy League stands four square for good schools, 
realizing fully that good schools arc expensive but knowing well that one 
room elementary schools, small high schools, and inadequate school plants 
yield poor returns for what they cost.®® 

The third group seem intent on tax reduction even at a loss to school 
efficiency and improvement. The New Jersey Taxpayers Association sent 
out a press release under date of December 4, 1948, which was aimed at 
reducing the expenditures for public education in that state. This press 
release contained the following material: 

Letters from D. H. Sutton, dated February 3, 1949, and January 16, 1952. 
3«J-etters from Clarence E. Ackley, dated February 11, 1949, and November 27, 
1951. 

3® “The Pennsylvania Economy League, Inc., Defines Its Policy Regarding Educa- 
tion,” (Excerpt from address of Robert B. Murray, Jr., president, on October 
14, 1948.) 
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Pointing out that the cost of education per pupil in New Jersey is among 
the highest in the nation, the New Jersey Taxpayers Association today called* 
for greater citizen interest in education and cost of education throughout 
the State. 

The Association believes ( 1 ) that education should be imder local con- 
trol; (2) that the interests of the child must be paramoimt; (3) that the 
teaching profession must be an honorable and decently paid profession; 
but (4) that the finances of the State and the taxpayers need not and must 
not be bankrupted in order to attain these objectives. 

The cost of education is the largest single item in the cost of government 
in New Jersey. The present cost per pupil is well over $200.00 and is today 
exceeded only by New York State. 

. . . .the average New Jersey citizen pays surprisingly little attention 
to school costs. 

In suggesting ways to prompt citizen participation in school affairs and 
budgeting,^ the Association stated further in its proposed Platform and 
Program: 

A reform which the Association will continue tu urge is a requirement 
that all school budgets be subject to approval by referendum cr by the mu- 
nicipal governing body and that in any case where there is an increase in 
the total school budget over the preceding year a referendum vote shall be 
final only provided not less than 10 per cent of the registered voters 
approve. 

On the other side of the United States, N. Bradford Trenham, General 
Manager <>f the California Taxpayer Association, is very much concerned 
about the way in which education expenses are rising. He points out 
that— 

.... leaders of teachers organizations use these groups for political 
purposes. 

We (governmental research men — ^taxpayer organizations) must resist 
efforts of loose thinkers to make school curriculum all indusivc and to 
make the school experience encompass all of life. 

J 

Trenham comes out openly with a statement as to his |oint of view 
about taxes in general when he writes as follows: 


.... As in any other public function we must strive to do the best we 
can with the least drain on the people’s earnings because the whole object 
of our nation is to provide as much freedom- for persons as we possibly can, 
and taxes are a restraint on freedom. 
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He then expresses his opinion about public education and the activities of 
the leaders in it: 

It is apparent that school promoters of the last century did not foresee 
the costs that would result when they set in motion machinery to keep the 
children of this nation in school until they were old enough to vote and 
then provided still further opportunities for adults as long as they lived. . . . 
There are many other things at the present time in the United States besides 
operating schools. 

.... Let our friends, the educators, always remember that there are 
more educated people outside the school fraternity than there are in it. 
School men should come out of their defensive shells and talk truthfully 
and without exaggeration to business men and government research people. 
They should abandon their practice of trying to secure improvements by 
frightening the public with stories of teacher shortage and millions of chil- 
dren going without school.^^ 

^ V- 

Ihe general point of view of taxpayer associations concerned with 
reducing taxes no matter what happens to public services is found in the 
quotation from the Utah Taxpayer for September-November, 1948. 

.... if property tax relief is obtained it must come from bur local 
school boards, county commissioners and city officials. They alone are the 
ones who impose and spend all property tax money. If such taxes are too 
high, these our own elected officials can lower them. While property taxes 
have jumped by leaps and bounds, other taxes have increased much faster. 
The answer to our tax problem is not the SHIPTING OF THE BURDEN, 
but rather the CUTTING OF THE lOTAL. There are no other shoulders 
able or willing to carry an additional load. 

In any organization that includes a large variety of persons as 
members there are bound to be different points of view. Some taxpayer 
groups make a sincere effort to get all of the facts and place them before 
the people. Some make an effort to select only those facts that support 
the point of view that taxes should be reduced. Some have a genuine 
interest in the prudent expenditure of public funds. Some are concerned 
with the improvement of governmental structure, particularly with the 
reorganization of school districts. Some are interested only in the reduc- 
tion of taxes. It is very difficult to get a clear picture, nation-wide, of the 
attitudes and aims of these organizations. 

No attempt has been made in this chapter to picture comprehensively 

<0N. Bradford Trenham (General Manager, California Taxpayers Association), 
“Public Education in America,” The Tax Digest, December, 1948. 
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all of the. organizations that influence what happens in public education. 
Nor has any attempt been made to picture completely the influences of any 
one organization upon the school nor the interrelationships among the 
various organizations. Sufficient and definite illustrations have been 
offered to indicate the welter of forces amid which the .school operates. It 
is clear that the schools of America are not turned over to school boards 
and their professional employees and then forgotten. Not only do pro- 
fessional organizations and organizations of schools exert influence on the 
schools, but all manner of other organizations in American life have direct 
or indirect influence. The schools are not separate and isolated from the 
world about them. The programs they offer and the support they secure 
are subject to influence and pressure at every turn. 


Suggested Reading 

H. K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? This volume is Pi rt XU of the 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association. It is a vigorous scholarly presentation of the many forces tend- 
ing to limit the freedom of teachers. Some of th^^ supporting evidence is now 
outdated, but the general argument is still worthy of serious attention. 

R. H. Knapp, “Social Education and Citizen’s Organizations,” Social Edu- 
cation (April, 1950). Tbe author examines the nature and function of citi- 
zen’s organizations as they influence educational programs— especially in 
the social studies. 

E. T. MeSwain, “Parent-teacher Leadership for Better Schools,” Phi Delta 
Kappan (December, 1949). The author pleads to make more effective use 
of PTA groups. He discusses, among other things, iiow PTA groups should 
try to help recruit young peopiv* for the teaching proftfs.'^ion. 

H. A. Overstreet, Where ChiUren Come First; a Study of the P.T.A. Idea. 
A popular version of the rise of the PTA with ^r»cat inspii atiqnal overtones. 
The intent seems to be more to inspire and oer.suade than to inform and 
explain. However, the book succeeds in rntiking Ktlear the purposes, history, 
and promise of the PTA. 

W. O. Stanley, Educational Policies and Citizens' Organizations in an Age 
of Confusion. This important study shows ihat the citizen’s oii^anization has 
emerged as a necessary means of 'nfluencing public opinicb and educa- 
tional policy. 

“What the P.T.A.’s Are Doing for Education,” National Parent-Teacher 
(April, May, June, 1948). A state-by-state account of what the PTA is doing 
to influence education. The wide variety of activities indicates the extent 
of PTA influence in our public schools. 



CHAPTER 7 


Unsolved Problems 
of American 

Educational Administration 


This nation was the first to offer free public edu- 
cation through the secondary school to all youth. Its commitment to 
universal education as a right, rather than to selective education as a 
privilege, is a magnificent venture. But, as with all pioneering, the venture 
has revealed many problems which are as yet unsolved. Most of the 
failure to provide fully adequate solutions comes because administrative 
theory is incomplete. Proposals for improvement come from people who 
have tried them and find that they seem to work in particular districts. 
Occasionally they will work in other districts. Occasionally they are suit- 
able only for a few localities. Occasionally they have seemed to work 
because their results have not been fully understood. 

This chapter attempts to set out some of the problems which are, as yet, 
not fully solved. Present ideas as to possible solutions will be presented. 
These ideas are drawn from experience. The conflict among such ideas 
creates the problems in most cases. These conflicts arise because proposals 
are not based upon tested administrative theory. The absence of such a 
body of theory is the basic problem Scholars as well as practical adminis- 
trators need to examine what is done with success and to winnow out of 
many practices the principles which can form the framework of a con- 
sistent and inclusive theory of educational administration. It is only when 
this has been done that it will be possible to invent new devices with 
considerable assurance that they will work if tried. 
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PROBLEM one: What Is the Appropriate Size for a School District? 

Because families, neighborhoods, and people differ, die youth of any 
school district differ. Their needs, background, aims, values, and ambitions 
vary from one to another. These individual differences seem to indicate 
the need for a differentiated educational program. Some young people 
should be trained in the arts and sciences, some in the vocations, some 
in business, some in homemaking, and some in other fields. All will need 
to learn those understandings and ideals that are the common heritage of 
our nation and serve to keep us together as a people. 

Some youth will have individual handicaps that need special attention. 
Youth with speech defects, defective sight or hearing, personality 
difficulties, and the like can be helped by the specially trained teacher. 
And these defects will also be found among children in the elementary 
school, where early correction is most desirable. 

Each child should receive medical and dental inspection regularly as 
part of a sound program of public health. Each should have physical 
education. Each should receive good instruction in art and music. 

Then there are the unusually gifted children, whose great talents may be 
wasted unless they are recognized early and trained properly. The school 
has a responsibility to discover and use rich human resources of this kind. 

All thisr-indicates that a school district must be large enough to provide 
sufficient pilpils of any one type to justify the employment of a teacher. 
Whether we examine the multiple offerings of a good high school in order 
to determine a minimum sized district, or the needs of the atypical handi- 
capped child, or the needs of the talented, or the specialists necessary to 
educate the average child, the results are about the same. An adequate 
school district should have, as a minimum, 300 students m a four-year 
high school. 

But, in many areas of the country a school of this sizefwould draw 
students from as far as thirty miles. Frequently, all-weather jioads do not 
extend over these distances; so buses cannot travel to and from the school 
each day. Frequently people who are sixty miles apart, as w|>uld happen 
with families in opposite -directions from the building, do not feel a 
community of interest. They may feel that the school is not their school 
and find it difficult if not impossible to tecome concerned about its 
improvement. 
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These, then, are the factors in the problem: (1) The necessity for a 
differentiated program for students in the high school; (2) the necessity 
for specialists to help the handicapped child in both elementary and 
secondary schools; (3) the necessity for specialists to assist the talented 
child; (4) the desirability of economy in school construction through the 
development of central units; (5) the desirability of keeping the schools 
close to the people; (6) the lack of adequate all-weather roads which 
buses can travel safely. What is the size of school district that will take 
all of these factors into account? 

PROBLEM two: What Should Be the Membership of School Boards? 

The lay board of education is the best device for keeping the schools 
close to the people. But it is not a perfect device. In some communities 
thet)oifd is part of a local political machine. In some it is controlled by 
special-interest groups. In some it is not representative of the people 
whom it serves. But these are the minority of instances. In the majority of 
cases the board is made up of sincere, well-meaning people. 

Serious questions have been raised about the ability of well-meaning 
people to represent the community as a whole when they are drawn from 
a relatively small portion of its population. The National Education 
Association reports that school board members have more education 
than the average person in their districts and that the larger the district, 
the more education the members have.* Studies reported in the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research show that boards in small school 
districts in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania were, on the whole, 
made up of the more successful citizens of the communities.^ Labor and 
Education, a publication of the CIO, states: 

In the United States, almost all public schools are controlled by boards 
of education which are either elected or appointed by public officials. 
These boards determine, for the most part, the policies of our public schools. 
They select teaching and administrative personnel. They decide whether 
children shall study from textbooks which deal honestly and vigorously 
with current problems, or whether these books shall be barred from the 
schools. They decide whether the school shall be responsible for developing 

t N.E.A. Research Division, "Status and Practices of Boards of Education,” Re- 
search Bulletin. Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (April, 1946), pp. 47-83. 

2 K. O. Broady, "Small School Systems,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
p. 1049. 
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an intelligent attitude toward minority groups, by acknowledging their 
valuable contributions to our way of life, or whether the prejudices and* 
superstitions of the adult community shall be passed along to children. 
They decide whether teachers shall be free to join labor unions, civil liberty 
committees, and other anti-fascist groups, or whether membership in such 
organizations imperils “objectivity” and “fairness” in teaching. They decide 
whether the schools shall be used by adult groups for forum discussions of 
the social, economic, and political issues which affect our national life, 
and whether films and pamphlets dealing with these issues shall be made 
available through the schools. They decide, in short, the standard of edu- 
cation for the community. Labor can be of great help in guiding these im- 
portant decisions toward the side of progress and democracy. 

Four scholarly studies indicate just how much chance labor has to do this: 

In a study published in School and Society, January 2(^ 1937, it was 
found that out of 967 school board members in 104 cities, 75 per cent were 
either business or professional men, while labor counted only 4 per cent, 
or 39 members. In George S. Counts’ study “The Social Composition of 
Boards of Education” 3 per cent of the 6390 school board members were 
drawn from labor. W. W. Ludeman, in the American School Jloard Journal 
of February, 1939, found that in South Dakota more than 70 per cent of the 
300 board members came from business, banking, and the professions, 
while labor was represented by less than 3 per cent . . . The fourth study, 
covering 1025 school bpard members in 2C5 high school districts in Cali- 
fornia, was made by James L. Snell in his unpublished M.A. thesis at 
Stanford University (1938). He reports six times as many representatives 
of proprietary, professional, and managerial groups as of labor. . . . 

Padking school boards is as dangerous to democracy as packing the 
legislature. One group of the population cannot legislate for another. 
Neither can one type of group satisfactorily govern our public education. 

Since the public schools of America are one of tbe greatest influences on 
the social attitude and thinking of the boys and girls of today, the workers of 
tomorrow, labor requires its fair share of representatives on boards of 
education. To have this, organized labor will enter politics on the local 
level — ^nominate and elect its friends to boards of educatioi^ or nominate 
and elect a mayor who will appoint labor members to the board in pro- 
portion to labor’s membership in the community 

This quotation from the CIO points up the issue very will. Here is a 
group of people who feel that they, as a group, should be renesented on a 
board of education. This is contrary to our theory of government. If 
democracy works well, representatives of any kind are selected because 
they will be able to decide issues wisely, not because they are members of 
a particular group and will decide the way that group wants them to vote. 

B Congress of Industrial Organizations, Labor and'Education, pp. 2-5. 
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A board of education should not reflect labor’s point of view, nor manage- 
ment’s point of view, nor the banker’s point of view, nor the borrower’s 
point of view. It should endeavor to represent the whole community in 
deciding what is best for boys and girls. 

And yet, serious questions can be raised as to whether or not the people 
who are chosen, coming as they do from the successful, the well-to-do, and 
the better educated, actually take the entire community into account in 
making decisions about education. Each person is a part of the people 
with whom he associates, and their ideas become part of his ideas. 
Unconsciously, his decisions and his votes as a member of a board of 
education may be influenced by his life and his friends, even though he is 
chosen by the whole community. 

How, then, is it possible to have boards of education which are chosen 
by the community as a whole, which do not represent any social class, 
and'.which will make decisions for the best interests of children? 

PROBLEM three: How Can the Best Persons Be Recruited, Trained, 

and Selected to Enter the Teaching Profession? 

Most studies of the people who enter the profession of teaching reveal 
that they come from middle-class homes, that their parents have better 
than average intelligence, that they hold middle-class values, that they 
plan to teach as a pleasant way of filling an interim before marriage, 
and that they have not shown more than average success in high school 
and in college, when success is measured by participation in student gov- 
ernment and student activities as well as by scholastic achievement. The 
largest percentage are women. 

In some fields of teaching, notably home economics, the teacher remains 
in the profession for a very short period of time. Even in fields where the 
average tenure of office is relatively long, a high proportion of the teachers 
remain for very short terms of years. 

In the university, students who enter the teacher-training curriculum 
have often tried something else first and have found that they did not like 
it or could not do it. This is a carryover from high-school days. There has 
been little effort in high schools to present teaching as a desirable 
vocational choice. In some studies it has been found that less than 4 
per cent of high-school students intended to enter teaching. Not only is 
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there a tendency for those to transfer to teacher-training curriculums who 
were unsuccessful in other programs, but there is some evidence that the 
choice of a teachers’ college or normal school is made because the institu- 
tion is near home, or because the student does not feel that he can make 
good in another college or university. 

There have been no definitive studies of the reasons why the best 
students do not go into teaching. Some of the reasons advanced are 
obvious; the low rate of pay is mentioned frequently. The unattractiveness 
of teachers under whom the student has worked is also mentioned. Some 
believe that the status of the teacher in the community, particularly the 
restrictions placed upon what teachers can do, has substantial influence. 
Other reasons given are the absence of men and so the i lative difficulty 
of meeting a satisfactory husband, the difficulty of the work, the effect 
upon the personality of being alone with children for long periods, and 
the effects of autocratic administration. 

Actually, the studies that have been made have, for the most part, only 
scratched the surface. Far too many of them have been based on informa- 
tion collected in a very unscientific manner. All that can be said with 
sureness is that students in the secondary schools who show greatest 
promise of leadership, who have greatest intellectual ability, and who are 
most attractive personally do not enter teaching in proportion to their 
number. To some extent the old canard, “Those who can, do; those who 
can’t, teach,” has an element of truth in it. 

But there is no other profession which can and does have such a 
profound influence upon the character of the people and consequently 
upon the destiny of the nation as does teaching. The task of molding the 
young so that they will seek to preserve and improve our democratic 
heritage is of sufficient importance and complexity to challenge the mind 
and spirit of the most able person. Why does it not do so‘^ Why have high 
schools been able to interest only a few of then able students in teaching? 
Why have teachers’ colleges and normal schools drawn few^ able students 
than have other colleges and universities? Why have tocher-training 
curriculums in colleges and universities drawn fewer ablefstudents than 
have other curriculums? These questions must be ansirered so that 
improvements can be made in the recruitment and selection of teachers 
if education is to improve. 
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PROBLEM FOUR: What Should Be the Relation of Public Education to 
Other Agencies, Either Public or Private, Concerned with the Welfare 
of the People? 

It is very difficult to state that one activity is educational but another 
is not, for man may learn from whatever he does. Certamly he learns if 
he reads. Does this mean that the public library is an educational agency? 
He may also learn from attendance at a public forum at which important 
issues are discussed by persons who have studied them thoroughly. Does 
this mean that forums are educational agencies? And, of course, he learns 
when he attends a meeting of the civihan defense unit in his block. Does 
this mean that this is also an educational agency? 

Even when the learning of children, rather than that of adults, is 
coiifthlered, it is not easy to define what an educational agency is. In most 
school districts the public health nurse is an important person in the life of 
the child in school. She may look through his hair for nits, look in his 
mouth for dental cavities, look Inside his shirt for signs of rash, and inspect 
him in other intimate ways. She is present when the physician and the 
dentist examine him more thoroughly, or treat him. She visits his home 
when contagious disease is suspected. She may give talks in the classroom 
and to parents. Is the public health nurse an educator? 

Other examples can be given at length, but mentioning them is enou^ 
to illustrate the problem. Is a pohee officer an educator when he is in 
charge of traffic safety, organizing safety patrols, or teaching students to 
cross the streets safely? What about the hre department, which is 
concerned with the overcrowding of all public buildings, including schools, 
and which wishes all students to know about all kinds of fire hazards? 
Or the social service worker, the Red Cross Nurse, the probation officer, 
and a host of other similar persons? Do they serve educational functions? 

Then look at the other side of the coin. If the school provides a balanced 
meal for students, or dental treatment, or immunization against disease, or 
transportation to and from school, or work experience, are these 
educational programs? 

It is easy to answer all of these questions with “Yes” and to claim that 
the school should control all educational activities. And many of the 
advocates of the community school do make such claims. But it is not 
easy to develc^ a system of organization that would do this; and it is far 
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more diiBScult to get public support for such an organization, even when 
it has been developed on paper. As a matter of fact, there is no good 
answer, and certainly no universally accepted answer, to the problems of 
relationship that have been raised here. Education is as broad as life, 
according to some educators — and as narrow as the Three R’s, according 
to others, with segments of the general public agreeing with each 
professional group. The bulk of the profession, like the bulk of the people, 
is spread between these two poles. As a consequence, there can be no 
general agreement upon what is the province of the school and what is 
appropriate for other agencies. In the absence of such agreement, the 
the problems of relationship become numerous and remain imsolved. 

PROBLEM five: Should Important School Officials, Such as County 

Superintendents and Chief State School Officers, Be Elected by the 

People or Chosen by a Board of Education? 

This problem has already been solved in theory. Every theoretical 
study of the question comes up with substantially the same answer. The 
best way to secure desirable, trained, professional leadership is to have 
the people elect a board of education with the power to select a 
professional officer. This has been the pattern that has given public 
education its best leadership at the local level. It has also developed the 
best leadership at the state and county levels wherever it has been tried. 
But the theoretical answer does not prevail very rapidly in practice. Since 
the first county superintendent of schools was chosen in 1829, about half 
of the states have provided for his election by popular vote. In thirty states 
the chief state school officer is elected by the people, iu eleven he is chosen 
by a state board of education, while in the remaining seven he is ap- 
pointed by the governor. Why is it that tlie answer which is best in theory, 
and which has been found to be best in practice, does npt come to be 
universally followed? 

PROBLEM six: What Kind of Local-State-Federal ReU^ons Will Re- 
sult in the Best Educational Program? 

It is generally accepted by students of education that the best educa- 
tional planning is done by people who are close to the schools. Local 
initiative, with considerable local freedom to try out new ideas, is the 
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most fertile source of improvement. But local initiative cannot flourish 
unless there is sufficient wealth to underwrite the operation of the ideas 
it develops^. The people of the community, under professional leadership, 
may possess unusual vision of the power of education. They may dream 
great dreams for their children. But vision and dreams remain unreal 
unless money brings them into being. 

It is generally agreed by educators that money should come from both 
state and federal sources. These governmental agencies have broad powers 
of taxation and can distribute the cost of education among all people on 
an equitable basis. Equalization has been accepted as general practice in 
the states, and has been provided for in most bills that have been presented 
to the Congress. 

Agreement does not extend much beyond these two items. There are 
some who say that putting money into school systems, without expecting 
thdm ^ meet standards, will eventually make them better. They argue that 
the vision and dreams of the people will eventually exceed any standard 
that might be imposed from without. They claim that money is like 
fertilizer put into the soil, and that good schools will always flourish where 
it is present in sufficient quantities. Others claim that putting money into 
small districts that employ poorly trained teachers under little or no pro- 
fessional leadership will only insure the perpetuation of the inefficient 
school. This group of students advocates the application of minimum 
standards as a requirement for participation in state or federal financial 
assistance. 

There is further division among educators about the appropriate role 
of state and federal educational officers. Some believe that at least the 
state officers should have power to enforce their decisions about good 
education upon local districts. Some argue that this power should be 
limited to a very few areas, notably the size of the district, the qualifications 
of teachers, and the meeting of statutory requirements. Others would give 
them broad powers that would be interpreted by administrative regula- 
tions. The argument, in some respects, is that of whether there should be a 
government of laws or of men. And this issue has not yet been decided in 
any area of political science. 

There is as yet no good answer as to the most appropriate state-federal- 
local relations. 
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PROBI.EM seven: How Can Educational Systems Be Required to 
Meet Standards Without at the Same Time Becoming Static? Or, Stated 
Differently, How Can Minimum Standards Be Prevented from Be- 
coming Maximum Standards? 

Standards for education are established by agencies external to the 
local school district. The agency may be the state, which establishes 
criteria that must be met if the district is to receive full reimbursement. It 
may be the federal government, which establishes standards that must be 
met if the local district is to be reimbursed for vocational education. It 
may be an accrediting agency, which certifies that the graduates of the 
high school may enter college if standards are met. It may be a national 
agency, such as The Cooperative Study of Regional Accrediting Agencies, 
which publishes norms for schools which, when met, mean that the school 
can claim a certain position on a predetermined scale. 

In every instance there is some reward — ^financial, accreditation, or 
prestige — ^held out as an incentive for meeting the standard. There are 
almost no similar rewards held out for exceeding the standards. Meeting 
them, in common parlance, pays off. Being better than the standard does 
not pay off, or at least does not appear to pay off. 

It is the unusual administrator who can persuade a community to 
provide ^ancial support for a program better than the state, or the North 
Central Association, or the Cobperative Standards requires. And there is 
a very good reason for this. In the minds of most citizens, meeting these 
requirements means that the school is good. It is approved by the state. 
It is accredited by North Central. It stands high on the thermometers of 
the Cooperative Study. What more could any community Mk? 

Yet schools that meet these standards ate not very gi^. As Alfred 
Simpson of Harvard University has said so many times^ “The greatest 
single characteristic of public education in the United States is the lowness 
of its level of quality when measured in terms of what it 4dght become.” 

This statement has much factual data to support it. Some years ago the 
original schools in the Metropolitan School Study Couifcil, ip the first 
year of its operation, applied the Mort>Comell Scale for die appraisal of 
a school system to each other by a system of mutual visitations. Practically 
all of the schools were between the 95th and 100th percentile. It appeared 
that they were all good. Yet Vhen a new and further refined scale was 
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invented, it was discovered that the differences among these schook were 
tremendous. Instead of all being equally good, some were markedly 
superior to' others. The differences between the best of these schools and 
a school outside of this group which just managed to meet the require- 
ments of the state or of an accrediting agency was so great that there was 
little resemblance between them. They were doing very little in common. 
And even the best of these schools could become better. 

The range in quality between a school that meets standards, and one 
already doing the best the people who lead and support it can conceive, is 
very great. Yet many schools are satisfied with simply meeting established 
standards. How can they be given the impetus that will carry them forward 
until all will be close to the best as measured in terms of what each might 
become? 

PROBLEM bight: How Can Public Education Be Close to the People 
and Yet Not Be Subject to the Desires of Pressure Groups Not Truly 
Representative of the People?. 

Increasing complexity of commimity life has tended to separate the 
people from the boards and officials whom they select to govern them. 
While the tendency is not yet sufficient to cause much difficulty in smaller 
communities, it is of significant importance in large ones. And at the level 
of the state or nation it is extremely, difficult for the ordinary citizen to 
have much influence on shaping policy. Educational administrators have 
been aware of this growing problem and have endeavored to find devices 
that wUl extend and continue the influence of the ordinary citizens rather 
than reduce and eliminate it. Advisory committees, opinion polls, news- 
letters, community conferences, business and education days, labor and 
education days, and the like, have been used from time to time. 

While this movement has been proceeding in education^ circles, the 
people have also sought means of making their influence felt Men and 
women with like ideas have joined together in organizations for the express 
purpose of preserving and extending a particular set of values. Often 
these values are not too clearly defined but are expressed in slogans, 
catchwords, and generalities. “Free Enterprise,” “Fundamental Amer- 
icanism,” “Ham and Eggs on Thursday,” “Every Man a King,” and 
“Back to the Three R’s” have been the rallying cries of various groups. 
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Almost every organization, whatever its main purpose, has some pro- 
gram that it wishes the schools to follow. Examples of these are givetf in 
Chapter 6. Each uses, to the best of its ability, channels of communication 
and influence that will secure desired legislation either by local boards of 
education or by state and national bodies. Each sends its publications to 
people who influence educational policy. Each sends spokesmen to meet- 
ings of boards of education when specific issues of interest are under 
consideration. 

The eagerness of educators to keep the schools close to the people, to 
have all of the people determine the ends of education, to secure represent- 
ative lay advice and opinion, and to increase the effectiveness of the 
schools as instruments of public policy has made th. ..'i unusually sus- 
ceptible to the activities of pressure groups. Frequently the people who 
make the greatest outcry, or who present arguments most persistently, 
or whose minds are closed to all ideas except hose of the organization 
they represent, are successful in foisting their progr.ims upon the schools — 
and often to the detriment of the students. Yet the ideas of organized 
groups should be heard and given due weight, for they are important and 
they may be right. The difficulty lies in determining when such groups are 
truly representative of the people and when they represent only special 
interests. How can the school secure and use the opinions and ideas of the 
people and not be captured by special interest groups? 

PROBLEM nine: How Can Administrative Technics Be Improved So 

That There Will Be Ways of Sharing the Responsibility for Action 

Whenever the Authority to Take Action Is Shared? 

The recent trend in educational administration is toward more and 
more democracy. This is wholly praiseworthy. But the full meaning of 
democracy has not yet been realized in most of the proposals tliat have 
been tried. 

In general, democratizing administration follows th^' principles laid 
down in Chapters 22 and 23. These principles, and the ji^ocedures based 
upon them, are intended to promote the sharing of authority. Councils are 
set up to develop curriculums. The board of education establishes a griev- 
ance procedure that includes the use of teacher committees. There is an 
administrative planning council in which all types of employees are repre- 
sented. Each of these is a device by which the authority of the board of 
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education, delegated by it to the superintendent of schools, is shar«I 
further with the members of the staff. 

But thefe have been no similar techniques developed for sharing in 
responsibility. If a proposal of the staff salary committee is adopted and 
does not work, there is no way for the board to hold the committee respon- 
sible for the failure. The administrator is held responsible. If there is a 
procedure for placing teachers on tenure which involves the use of peer 
judgments, there is no way of holding the judging committee responsible 
if a teacher placed on tenure does not make good. So it goes through all of 
the areas in which current administrative practice encourages participa- 
tion because it makes for democracy in education. 

Democracy in its full meaning involves sharing responsibility whenever 
authority is shared. If a person is given authority to act for a board, or a 
committee is given authority to act for a board, there should be some way 
forHt'i^} share in the responsibility for success and for failure. But no 
devices for doing so have as yet been invented. They have not been con- 
sidered in many school systems, partly because the idea of sharing respon- 
sibility is not as welcome as the idea of sharing authority and partly be- 
cause people still feel that the administrator is paid more in order to “take 
the rap” when things go wrong. 

Present conditions must be improved if the democratic process in ad- 
ministration is to improve. Many administrators sincerely wish to be 
democratic, but are unwilling to share authority and at the same time bear 
the burden of all the responsibility. They fear that if things go wrong they 
will be the only ones to whom blame may be attached. And their fears are 
probably justified. This is an essential problem in the improvement of 
democratic practice in administration. How can devices and principles be 
found that will enable responsibility and authority to be coupled whenever 
each is shared? 


Suggested Reading 


Problem 1 

M. R. Siunption and H. D. Beem, A Guide to School Reorganization in 
Illinois. This pamphlet was prepared to assist county survey committees in 
their task of recommending better organization of school districts in Illinois. 
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It presents principles and evidence which can be used in determining the 
appropriate size of school districts. 

Howard A. Dawson, Satisfactory Local School Units. This bulletin diows 
how the size of the school district is a function of the curriculum if public 
funds for the improvement of education are to be spent wisely. 

Problem 2 

George S. Counts, The Social Composition of Boards of Education. This 
study deals with the social status of 6,390 school board members. It shows 
that boards of education are not representative cross-sections of the com- 
munities they serve. 

Problem 3 

American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Education, 
Teachers for Our Times. This report describes the American teacher in 
terms of sex, age, racial type, background, personal qualities, preparation, 
and similar pertinent items. It relates the nature of our country to children 
and schools and goes on to describe the need of teachers for our times. It is a 
good statement of the needs of the pre-war world, much of which is still 
true today. 

Problem 6 

Charles A. Quattlebaum, Federal Educational Activities and Educational 
Issues Before Congress: See Suggested Reading, Chapter 5, page 143, for a 
note on this study. 

A. D. Simpson and C. H. Woollatt, “Evolution of State-local Relationships 
in New York State,” flew York State Education (December, 1947). See page 
144 fora note. 

Problem 8 

H. K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? See Chapter 6, page 186. 

W. O. Stanley, Educational Policies and Citizens? Organizations in an Age 
of Confusion. See Chapter 6, page 186. 

The authors have been unable to locate good current feferences on the 
issues included under Problem 4, Problem 5, Problem 7, and Problem 9. 



PART TWO 

The Community Task of 
School Administration 


In Part One the reader has been shown that schools 
have a unique part in American life, but that schools are not separate from 
American life . The organization and operation of American Schools are a 
responsibility of all the people. This second section of the book considers 
how that responsibility is met. Attention has already been called to the 
kinds of decisions people must make in maintaining effective schools. How 
are these decisions to be made? How are they to be carried out? 

The individual citizen, when confronted by his tremendous and per- 
sonal responsibility for education, is likely to feel most inadequate for the 
tasks involved. Such a feeling can be helpful or disastrous. It is helpful as 
motivation for sharing that responsibility with others who also bear it. It 
is helpful in impelling citizens to seek specialized personnel who will carry 
on much of the actual work of operating the schools — always, however, 
under the general direction of the whole citizenry. But this feeling of inad- 
equacy is disastrous when it becomes an excuse for escaping responsibility. 
Such escape can be accomplished only by shifting the responsibility to 
those employed to bear it or by abandoning it to those who seek such re- 
sponsibility for personal or political advantage. 

The abdication of such responsibility tends to augment the centraliza- 
tion of control. As more and more control is held by the central group, 
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decisions are reached and imposed with increasing rapidity. This speeding 
up of the process of government under centralized control sets up a centrif- 
ugal force which throws ever further from the center of authority those 
who loosened hold on their personal responsibility. As such individuals 
lose contact with those in control, they also lose influence over them, and 
a totalitarian efficiency is left at the center. This central authority then 
either loses support as the individual citizens lose interest and influence, 
or forces itself upon the individuals, moving them as it would move dead 
weight. It eventually fails through lack of support or through growing 
resistance, or because it stops on dead-center, having lost all the potential 
social drive derived from differences among the people. 

The individual citizen, lay or professional, must use his feeling of inad- 
equacy as motivation for sharing and for professionalization. He must 
bear his full share of responsibility and must hrep himself related to the 
others who are also responsible. 

Part Two of this book takes up the educational problems that American 
people meet most directly at the level of the local community. These prob- 
lems are discussed as responsibilities of the citizens of local communities. 
The community faces up to these responsibilities both formally and infor- 
mally. It meets them informally through loyal and persistent concern in 
countless ways. It meets them formally through meetings and elections, 
through boards, and through professional employees. 

In the chapters of Part Two the reader is asked to consider the process 
of making and carrying out decisions. How is a decision reached as to 
who is to be educated, and, when reached, how is such a decision carried 
out? How is the educational program planned? How are planned changes 
in the program accomplished? Who .shall comprise the psrofessional staff 
of the school, and how are such employees to be selected and maintained? 
Where is school to be held, and how are the pupils to get there? What kind 
of space and equipment and supplies are to be provided?\How is the cost 
of the program to be met? How can a comthunity determine whether its 
plans have been carried out? How can it determine whether the plans 
carried out have accomplished the purposes for which they were under- 
taken? As people become aware of these and similar questions, they de- 
velop increased skill in sharing responsibility and in using the professional 
specialist. They learn the procedures of democratic interaction. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Decision-Making 
and Execution 


School administration is the making and carrying 
out of decisions about schools. School administration is a responsibility 
of the people of local communities and of the state. It is accomplished in 
part through direct action of citizens themselves or the action of repre- 
sentative bodies, and in part through the services of professional educators 
employed by the people. The determination of what is wanted in education 
and from education is a most important responsibility of the whole citi- 
zenry. How to attain what is agreed upon is generally considered the basic 
responsibility of the professional educator. When we know what we want 
schools to do for American people and American life, we depend upon the 
professional educators to work out specifically the kinds of district and 
grade organizations, teachers, buildings, books, supplies, schedules, activ- 
ities, special services, records, and the like, which will make possible the 
accomplishment of the purposes. 

Conditions under Which Decisions Are Made 

The division of primary responsibility into concern over ends and over 
tnftang does not separate into two camps the policy-makers and the chore 
boys employed to carry out policy when it is determined. In fact, it cannot 
do so, because the professional educators are also citizens. As citizens they 
participate in policy decisions and in the election of representatives who 
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make policy decidons. Their^l^cializatiion in education and their devotion 
to it impel them to be piracularly interested and active commuility 
participants in any decision-making process concerned with education. 
In the other areas of community life this is equally true for those 
specialized in the other vocations. Those who have specialized in agricul- 
ture, business, finance, industry, labor, health and sanitation, or other 
areas, become alert and active as citizens when the decisions to be made 
touch closely the area of their professionalization. 


Professional Influence on Decision-Making 

The professional educators, like other professionals, Lave a system of 
ethics. They have been trained in a more or less systematic manner. They 
belong to professional organizations that have aims and purposes for 
education. In the professional ethics, the proiessional training, and the 
operations of professional organizations the specialists a ‘quire attitudes, 
behaviors, and understanding which significantly influence the kinds of 
situations they deem important and their conception of the appropriate 
process for decision-making. 

Because the life work of the professional educator is education, his 
opinion and judgment on educational matters bear more prestige than do 
those of the lay individual. As one responsibility of his employment he is 
the professional adviser to the board of education — a body representative 
of the citizens — ^and is generally perceived by the public in this capacity. 
For these reasons he is frequently utilized as a professional adviser 
both formally and infori .ally. As a prole^sion<ll adviser he has great in- 
fluence upon the selection of those prob'eins iitd situations that will be 
brought into the decision-making process. s adviser he is a focal person 
in the selection of areas for study as well n m influenciiqg development of 
the decision process itself. 

Not only is the professional a accidcr as n citizen andean adviser of the 
deciders; he is also a doer for the decider^. Since he is in a key communi- 
cations position, he is frequently the action agent who i^eceives the items 
for decision and injects them into the decision-making {process. He is the 
individual who commonly serves the deciders through collecting data, 
making analyses, arranging meetings, and controlling the records of delib- 
erations. He is primarily responsible as a professional for carrying out 
the decisions that are reached. 
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At any one of these points the professiontd educator has great influence 
on the ultimate decision. His professionaliznion qualifies him as compe** 
tent to do the technical work involved. His professional ethics impose 
upon him the responsibility of using his unique position for service to 
society. The manner in which he carries out the decisions reached may 
have an effect not anticipated by the deciding group; thus it may really 
produce a change of decision in operation. The manner in which he carries 
out decisions may provide the basis for raising new issues for decision or 
for re-opening previous questions. His professional performance is sub- 
ject to continuous review by citizens directly and through representative 
bodies. As school operation produces further occasion for decision- 
making, he continues to participate as a citizen, as a professional 
adviser, and as one who executes decisions that are reached. 

In reading the two following sections it is important to bear in mind 
thdl tHb professional educators arc also people. As people they are con- 
fronted with the institutional structure of the school. As people they are 
involved in social relations that influence the decision-making process. 
All that will be said about the social setting and the institutional structure 
applies not only to the whole of community life; it applies as directly to 
the life within the circle of the professionals. 

The Social Setting in Which Decision-Making Takes Place 

In an examination of the process by which a soi.ial institution makes 
decisions we must give attention to the social setting in which the institu- 
tion exists, the interplay of forces between the institution and society, and 
the way in which this interplay of forces affects the decision-making proc- 
ess itself. Part One has been devoted to a discussion of the school in its 
social setting. The reader is referred again to the treatment of the inter- 
relations of the school with governmental agencies at various levels, with 
all aspects of the local community, and with various organizations. The 
complex of these factors may determine whether or not it is even possible 
to raise certain issues with the prospect that they will receive any fair 
consideration. The universals held within a given community may be so 
entrenched that the raising of issues relative to any of them would be met 
with indifference, if not with strong opposition. The value system under- 
lying the choices of people in the community will influence the decision 
about these issues. Many of the values people hold are neither 
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systematized not reasoned; nevertheless, they bear upon the choices of 
people. 

Although the institutional structure about to be described has been 
established to provide orderly procedure for reaching a reasoned decision, 
it cannot be said to represent completely the way m which decisions are 
really made. People do not lay aside their loyalties and their prejudices 
while they reason out the decision to be made. To the extent that individ- 
uals are able to systematize their values and to understand their bearing on 
the issue at hand, some control is placed upon the influence of such loyal- 
ties and prejudices. But many of the loyalties and prejudices people hold 
are deep-seated, and rationalization is difficult if not impossible with re- 
spect to such forceful sentiment. As T. V. Smith indicai->, “Men who are 
equally honest and equally intelligent do not agree on 'a hat’s to be done 
in the name of either honesty or intelligence’’.^ The reason for including 
both the discussion of the professional influem c and of the social setting 
in which decisions are made is to have the reader tally alerted to the ever- 
present force of influences other than reason alone.- 

The conflicts in loyalties and prejudices that come to bear on a partic- 
ular problem may be insoluble within reasonable limits of time and effort, 
but they are resolved' for the time being inrough political decision. The 
nature of this difficulty is described by T. V. Smith: 

The reason I can’t solve most of my problems is a very simple one! It 
is the fact that these problems that worry me the most aren’t restricted to 
me in any sense ot the term. Before I am underway on their solution, I 
discover that they are problems that involve other people’s attitudes, states 
of minds, or emotions almost altogether out of m> power. When a problem 
that is your problem turns out also to involve the attitudes of other people, 
then you no longer have a problem: you havn a predicament on your hands. 
You have to study new ways of approa^ lung it if you are going to turn it 
in the direction of expanding human fitedoin 

It has been commonly proposed that in democratic setoiety the way to 
resolve conflicts is by expanding the area of agreement.' However, it has 

t T. V. Smith, “The Problem of Freodom In These Times,” Aif address printed in 
Education For Freedom: What Are H'e Doittft? Charles M. Allen and J. Lloyd 
Trump, editors (University of Illinois Press, 1950), p. 13. 

2 An able illustrative treatment of the influences affecting political decision is pre- 
sented by Samuel Lubell, “Who Votes Isolationist and Why,” Harpers Magazine, 
Vol.202,No. 1211 (April. 1951), pp. 29-36. 

• T. V, Smith, Op. cit., pp. 1 1-12. Used by permission of the University of Illinois 
Press. 
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also been pointed out that such a resolution is dependent upon the degree 
to which the people involved are willing to shift positions on beliefs they 
hold as absolutes but which are in conflict. As indicated above, these be- 
liefs, and biases, loyalties, prejudices may be rationalized, systematized, 
and reorganized, though not readily. The degree of resistance to yielding 
any ground with respect to sentiment or faith differs from person to person; 
yet most of us have some tenets of faith or attitudes or sentiments on which 
we are unwilling to yield. 

Under these circumstances any final solution of a conflict would repre- 
sent an abandonment of individual absolutes on the part of some if not all 
of those involved in the decision. With our American emphasis on the 
human dignity and value of each individual, we have been unwilling to 
impose conformity and have sought to preserve the freedom of each indi- 
vidual to reach and hold his own views. Such freedom is possible only in a 
sitiPatidn in which political decision is one of the acceptable means of res- 
olution of conflict. Political decision involves finding a basis for action, 
best for all and at least tolerable for each, on which agreement can be 
reached. In such an agreement some may modify their biases, and some 
may lay aside their sentiments with respect to the particular activity in- 
volved or for the particular period of time involved; but this is different 
from giving them up altogether. Each has the expectation of opportunity, 
in subsequent decision-making situations, for further exercise of sentiment 
and lor personal re-examination of personal valius This may represent 
social extension or restriction of individual opinion and bias. For the 
individual it may produce either reinforcement or modification of faiths 
and sentiments. The shifting balance of powers of our political system 
makes it possible to reach common decisions for action and still retain 
a high degree of individual independence of beliefs, loyalties, prejudices, 
opinions. 

In no community do the feelings of each individual bear equal weight. 
Another social phenomenon to be recognized, then, is the “power 
figure.” In every community there are people of influence. Some of them 
have general influence over whateve*' following they possess. Others have 
influence with respect to certain areas of Kfe. Sociometric studies provide 
some basis for examining this phenomenon, and the social psychologists 
arc beginning to approach some explanation of the bases for such 
influence. The power figures attain and hold influence for a variety of 
reasons that cannot all be included under the label of forceful personality. 
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Power may be derived from family tradition, from economic position, 
from organizational position. It may reside in the person of a labor leader, 
a social worker, a clergyman, a leading business or professional man, a 
successful farmer, an owner of property, an editor. It may result from the 
number of people the individual knows and the frequency and nature of 
his interaction with them. Such informal patterns of influence exist and 
are very much a part of the social setting in which decisions are made. 

Without such persons of influence it would be virtually impossible to 
reach decisions. With equal individual biases in conflict on any given issue, 
the resultant is inaction unless someone is in position to influence a shift 
in the conflicting biases. Persons of influence serve such a purpose. They 
serve a further purpose: People involved in situations n quiring decisions 
may be so numerous and their personal sentiments so varied that it would 
be impossible to bring them all to bear on any decision except as they 
are able to identify themselves with the influential persons whose views 
are effective and are most nearly acceptable to them. Even the numbers 
of people in unorganized groups must find their spokesman. 

The informal structure of the community, providing profuse interaction 
or little interaction among citizens and groups and characterized by under- 
standing or misunderstanding — ^by coordination or competition — ^will 
exert a direct influence on the number of educational issues that can be up 
for decision at any given time. Where the power figures representing dom- 
inant influence in the* community are in agreement or where the universals 
held by the community are many, it will be difficult to raise issue in conflict 
with those universals or with the biases of fhe power figures; but it will be 
easy to reach decisions in harmony with them. In such a setting one might 
reasonably expect issues in accord with communitv values to be carried 
to the institutional structure for decision-inaking In communities where 
there is a high proportion of altematiscs among values, power figures, 
and the like, it can be expected that a vfidL variety of issues will arise; and 
they will more likely be carried to the mstituuonal struefure through ex- 
ternal pressures. To the extent that each alti'mative repre^nts an absolute 
to those who hold it, there is also more chance of confli4* 

Institutional Structure for Decision-Making 

The selection of situations in which decisions will be made and the 
procedures by which they will be made are affected by the nature of the 
social Institution itself. The public school is (a) based on the authority 
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of the whole people in the state who (h) delegate authority to the legis* 
lature who (c) delegate authority specifically to local boards of education 
chosen freely by the people in the local school district; these boards (d) 
select professional employees who (e) are responsible directly for the 
educational program. Society’s interest in each individual pupil is thus 
brought into operation through the classroom teacher, through the 
building principal, through the central administrative staff, through the 
board of education, through the state legislature, from the people of the 
state. This is the legal structure of the public school. 

The structure may be considered an inverted triangle with respect to 
each individual pupil, with broader and higher authority represented at 
each step from the pupil through to the citizenry of the state. Actually, 
a complexity of overlapping triangles exists with individual pupils at 
the sharp point of each. In this connection the reader will recall from the 
general ^introduction the conception of the school as the way in which 
society does something about its concern for each individual pupil. 

There are certain choices whicn the pupil makes for himself. There are 
decisions and actions affecting pupils as individuals or pupils as a class 
for which the individual teacher is responsible. The building principal 
makes decisions and takes action with respect to individual pupils or 
groups of pupils and with respect to individual teachers or teachers as a 
group, within the attendance unit he serves. The central administrative 
staff has responsibility for individual pupils, groups of pupils, individual 
teachers, groups of teachers, individual principals, groups of principals. 
As we move to the base of the inverted triangle, we find through the respec- 
tive levels that the people of the state have responsibility for individual 
pupils, for groups of pupils, for individual teachers, for groups of teachers, 
for individual principals, for groups of principals, for individual central 
staff members, for all school administrative staffs, for individual boards of 
education and for all school districts, for the problems of education con- 
fronting the state as a whole. 

It is obvious that the people of the state, even through their representa- 
tives, rarely if ever make any decisions concerning specific individual 
pupils. Certainly they do not perform at this level the executive services 
of educating the uufividual pupil. Time is not available. Lines of 
communication are too extended. But it is also true that each decision and 
action with respect to any specific child’s education is accomplished by 
authority of the people of the state, within the rules and regulations and 
policies established by them, and in accordance with the established 
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procedures for reaching decisions. As the level of decision and action 
moves from the pupil through to the people of the state, the kinds* of 
decision and action become less directed to specific individual pupils. 
They are more general. They represent guides, restrictions, grants of 
authority, and means applying to the decision-making and execution for 
each level below. As a corollary, one notes that the influence of any 
specific individual and the personal factors peculiar to him have 
relatively less weight as the level of decision and action moves from the 
individual pupil up to that of the people of the state. 

This legal structure markedly delimits the choice of problems and the 
action which may be taken with respect to them. No problem for decision 
can be considered de novo. It must be considered in terms of this legal 
structure which represents many decisions already made. Each situation 
must be considered in relation to all of the existing applicable decisions. 
Such applicable decisions may even be external to the state. No action 
can be taken contrary to the federal Constitution, although there is a pro- 
cedure by which the federal Constitution itself can be changed. No 
decisions can be made contrary to existing federal law, although federal 
laws can be changed through a much less rigorous procedure than is the 
case with the federal constitution. No decision can be made contrary to 
or exceeding the powers granted by the state constitution, although there 
is a procedure for changing and adding to the state constitution. The 
decisions already made are also found in the laws of the state — concerning 
the state, local communities, and school districts; in court decisions and in 
the rulings of state officials; in the rules and regulations of local boards of 
education and in their recorded actions; in the decisions of local school 
administrators especially as formulated in writing and sent to persons 
within the school system. Each problem coming up for decision must be 
considered in relation to existing decisions on such matters, to existing 
decisions on related matters, to existing decisions granting authority or 
restricting it, to existing decisions about the way m which decisions are to 
be made. 

Many times citizens in the local community wish to raa|:e decisions and 
to take actions which the local commum'ty has no legal »power to do. If 
the action is urgent, the citizens of the community will become concerned 
with moving the decision process to a wider area in order to get state laws 
changed and the structure of the institution changed. Existing decisions 
represented by rules, procedures, and actions determined by the teacher 
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in a classroom are more specific and have a more direct effect upon the 
individual pupil than those of the other levels; they are also easier to 
change. As- we move through the layers of legal structure to the federal 
Constitution, each tends to be less specific and to have less direct applica- 
tion to the individual pupil, but to be more difficult to change. This is 
another way of saying that the influence of any individual and the personal 
factors peculiar to him are relatively less forceful when the decision- 
making process is carried on in increasingly broader areas. 

Educational decisions are made within a legal system of decisions 
already made and of procedures for making decisions. But that legal 
structure exists in a social setting which shapes the structure and which 
influences dominantly the kinds of situations considered and the nature 
of the decisions reached. The professional educator exerts significant 
influence in the decision-making process when it is concerned with school 
matf^t 


The Decision-Making Process 

Getting Issues Raised for Decision 

In our democratic system the responsibility for raising an issue rests 
with the person who perceives it. Such an issue may be the result of 
thinking beyond present practice to :>ome improvement in educational 
procedure. Or the issue may arise as a result of dissatisfaction with some 
aspect of present practice. The professional staff members have a special 
and continuous responsibility in this respect. As students of education 
they should present proposals for improvement. These proposals may 
come as the result of their own direct invention. They may come as the 
professional staff members are alert to developments in education and 
are thus able to appropriate ideas and procedures for local consideration. 
In continuing professional concern for better understanding of learners 
and learning and for social analysis (to be discussed in Chapter 10) the 
staff is also in a position to identity the areas of ineffectiveness in the 
present system. The professional staff has a responsibility beyond that of 
the local citizenry for study of the local situation, but also an even greater 
obligation to relate the local community to broad movements of 
educational development in a changing world order.. 
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Each dtizen and each oi::gamzed group also have the obligation to 
raise questions and suggestions for consideration. They may express 
tfissatisfaction with existing situations without suggestions for change, 
or they may express suggestions which they believe will improve 
existing operations. Since citizens are not always familiar with the legal 
structure of the school system, the professional staff member to whom they 
may come has the obligation of hearing the suggestion or expression of 
dissatisfaction. This implies that the citizen may bring a matter for 
decision to the legal structure at any level. The staff member hearing the 
criticism or proposal must know enough about the structure to know at 
what level the consideration is appropriate, by what procedure it may be 
presented and considered, or what blocks its consideration and thus 
calls for abandoning the issue or changing the legal structure. 

When the interests represented by the individual or group raising the 
issue are contrary to the existing decisions, to the mores, to the technical 
findings about education, a referral to another level of authority may 
represent buck-passing. If those who raise issue.s are passed from one 
level of authority to another and the final answer, after much time and 
effort, is adverse, they are likely to avoid such experiences in the future 
through shunning any further obligation to make suggestions or voice 
criticisms. Thus the professional staff member has a responsibility 
beyond hearing any complaint or suggestion. He must also help the issue- 
Taiscr determine what prospects he has for favorable hearing and action, 
with whom he should proceed, and how he should proceed. In this 
determination he is serving as a professional adviser. 

As a professional adviser the staff member draws on his experience and 
information. He depends on his familiarity with the legal structure. He 
depends on his acquaintance with the local community and the social set- 
ting in which public education exists. He depends on his specialized knowl- 
edge of education. He is aware that his own perception of the situation may 
be idiosyncratic and is wise, therefore, to include in his cpunsel the quali- 
fication that he is speaking in accordance with the “way ft looks to him.” 

No doubt the way in which the professional staff ni|pmber perceives 
the individual or group confronting him also has influence upon his 
reaction. If he feels that the person is but a busybody stirring up dissension 
for the sake of (tissension, he will not encourage recourse to another level 
of authority as frequently as he will if he feels the person is sincere and 
willing to be objective. But he also cautions himself against stereotyping 
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all issue^sers as busybodies. He reco^zes that even though many 
criticisms are unfounded and many suggestions are impractical, society is 
likely to lose the value of those that are well founded or practical unless 
we hear them all. 

If the question raised or suggestion proposed is appropriate for 
consideration at the level at which it is raised, it is then accepted for 
processing in the way to be discussed below. If it is a matter on which a 
decision has already been reached or a matter beyond the powers of 
decision-making at the level at which it is raised, there are several 
alternatives. The issue-raiser may find the existing decision quite 
satisfactory to him. He may find that although the existing decision is 
unsatisfactory, it was reached through a fair and impartial consideration 
according to established procedures. Under such a circumstance he may 
decide that although the existing decision is not wholly acceptable to him, 
he«.W<<tuld gain no different decision through a reconsideration since his 
complaint or suggestion in substantially the same form has already been 
fairly considered. He may find that he does not accept either the decision 
or the procedure by which it is reached, but decide that the effort 
necessary to secure further consideration is beyond him or is too much 
trouble for the values he seeks. He may reject the decision and decide 
that it is worth the effort to secure further consideration at whatever level 
is necessary and appropriate. In this event he will proceed to raise the 
issue again at the appropriate level in accordance with the procedures 
established within the structure. Or he may rejcci the decision but refuse 
to carry any request for further consideration to other levels of the legal 
structure of the schools, preferring instead to seek consideration elsewhere 
in the social setting in which the school exists. Under such circumstances 
he may be able to build up external pressures on the school system; 
conversely, he may find so little audience that he drops the matter. 

Processing the Issues Accepted for Decision 
within the Institutional Structure 

As indicated above, the individual or group having a complaint or 
having a suggested change may either present it to some level of the 
institutional structure in order to get a decision or bring social forces to 
bear upon the institution in order to get the change. In the latter choice the 
situation is settled, through some decision-making procedure external to 
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the school, in either a formal or informal manner. If such a decision is to 
result in a change in the schools, it must be presented to the institutional 
structure at the appropriate level for action. Sometimes it comes with such 
social force that change is effected with little, if any, of the procedure 
discussed below. In effect, it is a change imposed on the school. However, 
in the following discussion attention is directed to the processing of 
decisions within the institutional structure of the public school. 

The individual or group considering the situation for decision will go 
through some or all of the various steps discussed below. The care with 
which this is done will be dependent upon the seriousness of the matter 
and upon the time available. Where the consideration is being given by 
a group instead of by an individual, the various steps may be delegated to 
special committees or to individuals for accomplishment. When the decid- 
ing group is a lay group, the initial accomplishment of many of these steps 
is charged to a professional educator employed by the group or advisory 
to the group. His training has provided him with the required tools of 
analysis, evaluation, and data collection. 

Separating Purposes from Procedures. A variety of ways in which 
complaints and suggestions may come to the attention of the school system 
has been discussed. Initial statements may embody an expression of 
purposes to be served and may or may not include suggestions with respeet 
to the means by which the goals are to be attained. The statement may 
represent only a proposed change in procedures or additional procedure, 
the purpose of which is either implied or obscure. The statement may 
express only resentment or distres.® with no ready indication of purpose 
nor suggestion of corrective procedure. 

A first step in analysis should be that of determining the goal or purpose 
to be served by any decision on the issue. Unless this is done the decision 
may be made solely on the basis that the means proposed are convenient 
or inconvenient, inexpensive or too exjieciave, easily { carried out or 
carried out with extreme difficulty. Such a .decision mai actually result 
in the adoption of a purpose in confiict with other purj^es and values 
held by the school, or it may overlook the consideration ijf some purpose 
of importance to the school. Such a decision may sometimes result in 
adopting a procedure that is not the most effective for achieving the worth- 
while purpose it was intended to serve. The soundest and most efficient 
procedure is to begin with a careful examination of the issue to identify 
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early what is wanted. The purposes to be served should be ^ven first 
consideration, and the procedures to be followed may be determined 
subsequently so that the purpose is most effectively served. 

Collecting Pertinent Information and Opinion. The second procedural 
step is the collection of pertinent information and opinion. The decision 
as to what information and opinion are pertinent will determine to some 
extent the kind of decision that can occur. The decision as to how many or 
how few data are adequate will also condition the nature of the decision. 
It is possible to reach a decision based on the first information available or 
upon the most accessible data. It is possible to seek data or opinions 
biased in favor of the searcher’s prejudice. The professional staff member 
is trained in how to locate educational information and data. He is famiUar 
with the various procedures and the various sources. For that reason he is 
mctsillkcly to investigate all promising sources with greatest efficiency. 

He will consider what information and opinion are required on which 
to base fair and objective consideration of the issue. Through the literature 
available, through interviews, through opinion polling, through group 
discussion, through questionnaires, and similar means he will seek the 
opinion of those who have made special studies of the matter under 
consideration, of those who are in positions of responsibility with respect 
to, the matter, and of those who will be affected by any decision to be 
reached. He may also seek reports on decisions made by corresponding 
individuals or groups with respect to comparable problem situations. 
Through inventory, census-taking, survey, testing, scoring, rating, and 
other means he will collect pertinent facts and figures. He will extract 
appropriate factual information from the literature dealing with the area 
under consideration. 

Analysis of Information and Opinions Collected. A third step in 
processing an issue for decision is that of analyzing the data collected. 
They must be classified and arranged according to some reasonable 
system. The bearing of each section of data upon the issue must be 
determined as Avell as the bearing of each section on any other sections 
of data. The methods of logical reasoning must be applied in interpreting 
the meaning of the data. Ways of weighing conflicting data in terms of 
quantity, reliability, validity, and significance are used in the analysis of 
information and opinions. As in the collection of information and 
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opinions, it is also true in the analysis of information and opinions that 
the choice of method may determine to some extent the nature of the 
dedsion finally reached. The professional staff member is equipped with 
some statistical tests of significance and reliability, as well as the 
statistical means of analysis to determine central tendency, correlation, 
and relative effect of various factors. He has developed judgment on the 
basis of his training and experience in education. With his knowledge of 
the tools of analysis, his professional judgment, and his devotion to service 
to society, he is a responsible individual who can be expected to be most 
likely to provide a fair and dependable analysis. 

Phrasing Alternative Choices. In each situation up for decision there 
will always be at least three alternatives: A proposal may be accepted; 
it may be rejected in favor of values held in preference to those proposed; 
it may be rejected in favor of further refinement. In many situations there 
will be several alternative choices any of which might be acceptable. 
Although the individual or group collecting pertinent data must have 
several hunches with respect to plausible decisions as a basis for knowing 
what to collect, in the process of analysis additional alternatives may be 
discovered through alertness. Therefore, the individual or group will be 
on guard against bias in favor of the initial hunches in order to provide a 
thorough examination of the situation up for consideration. 

It iS important, as a part of the fourth step, to phrase alternative choices 
which seem possible on the basis of the data collected and analyzed. 
Unless possible choices are stated, the individual may ponder the data or 
the group may discuss the analysis reported without ever coming to a 
decision. The statement of alternative choices implies that one choice will 
be finally made and thus increases the effectiveness of reflection or 
deliberation. 

Predicting the Desirability of Each Alternative. A ttth step in the 
processing of issues raised is that of estimating the relative value of each 
of the alternative choices available. There are several pases on which 
tlus may be done, and the process may involve the use df any one or any 
combination of them. Some that may be suggested includb the following: 

Consideration of consistency of the alternative with values currently 
held and with procedures currently followed; Judgment will depend in 
part upon the extent to whidi it creates.little disturbance to other values 
and procedures because it is , insistent with or easily replaces existing 
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values or procedures, or the extent to it may create numerous 
additional issues because it is in conflict with a substantial number of 
values cuircntly held or procedures currently followed. 

Consideration of urgency: How great is the need for a given dioice? 
How great is the distress that will be relieved? 

Consideration of the acceptability of the choice: In the long run a 
decision unaccepted by those to whom it applies has no force. 

Consideration of effectiveness: Which of the alternatives will be within 
the limits of available time, staff, and funds and will yield the most 
satisfactory results? Such effectiveness will certainly be considered in 
terms of educational outcomes for pupils, staff morale, status or rating of 
the school, influence on school support. Attention will be given to the 
extent the choice represents economy through better utilization of time, 
facilities, and staff, or brings about a reduction in unit costs with no loss 
in'tlu&ty. 

The prediction of the desirability of each alternative represents setting 
up a tentative ranking of choices in the order of preference. At this point, 
again, the individual predicting the values has much opportunity to 
influence the ultimate decision. And as in the other instances, he attempts 
to serve fairly and objectively. 

Making the Decision within the Institutional Structure 

The process of making the decision is an act of judgment involving 
reflection or deliberation. In effect, it is a careful review of all of the 
foregoing steps. In this process the individual or the individual members 
of the group must satisfy themselves (1) that the situation presented for 
decision has been properly examined in terms of ends and means, (2) 
that the data collected are pertinent and adequate, (3) that the analysis 
is accurate and thorough, (4) that the alternative choices stated are 
those actually possible, and (S) that the ranking of these alternatives is 
sound. This represents an overview of the whole procedure which is 
different from the piece-by-piece procedure followed as each step was 
initially undertaken. 

In reflection or deliberation some alternatives may be modified. It is 
possible that parts of alternative choices may be combined to produce a 
more acceptable choice different to some degree from any derived in the 
initial analysis. It is possible that in the process of reflection or deliber- 
ation new alternatives may develop, calling for further study, or of value 
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SO obvious that tiiey stand in preference to those originally developed. 

The individual or group may feel satisfied to the extent of making a 
final decision. Such a decision remains until it is challenged through the 
whole procedure arising out of issues producing conflict with the decisions; 
but it is a decision accepted without plans for further organized review or 
study. On the other hand, the deciders may feel so insecure about any 
decision that a best choice is made on a tentative basis. In such an instance 
part of the decision is acceptance of a definite trial period after which the 
value of the decision will be subject to re-study for final affirmation or for 
change. Either kind of decision is tentative, in the long run. At the same 
time, however, a decision may be final for certain people since they come 
under its effect at a given time and may never again be affected by it. 


The Execution of Decisions 

A decision reached must also be made effective. In the field of public 
government we have experienced laws that were never really carried out 
because there was never any provision for carrying them out. Provision for 
appropriate implementation should be made as a part of any decision, or 
the decision should be followed by enabling acts to put it into effect. A 
decision without provision for action is little more than an article of faith, 
and faith without works is of little avail. As we determine what we believe 
and what we desire, it is necessary that we also determine what we are 
going to do about it and how we are going to get it done. This may involve 
stating a date when the decision is to be effective, designating clearly to 
whom or to what it applies, delegating definite responsibility for seeing 
that the application is made, and providing the funds or staff and equip- 
ment necessary for discharging the responsibility. 

The initial decision may contain all of these elements insuring action. 
However, statements of decisions on complex matters n^y be concerned 
primarily with what is agreed upon as wanted and thul require one or 
more subsequent enabling decisions. Earlier in the chafer it was stated 
that the manner in which an action agent carried out a decision has some 
modifying effect upoii the decision. In the same way, each enabling 
decision taken for the sake of implementing a policy decision represents 
a further modification and extension or- restriction of the initial decision. 

But there is more to the execution of decisions than the provision of 
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funds, time, personnel, space, and materiel so that authorized individuals 
or groups, will find it possible to accomplish the purpose. Sometimes 
decisions that seemed good when made turn out to be not so good in 
operation. Sometimes those to whom responsibility is delegated fail to 
bear it. Sometimes the provisions of enabling decisions are not sufficient 
to make accomplishment possible. It is important that provision be made 
for evaluation. 

Some provision for evaluation is made in the legal structure of the 
institution in charging specified positions with responsibility for super- 
vision and requiring periodic reports on the condition and effectiveness of 
the school program. The official and unofficial exchange of information 
and opinions about the school which goes on continuously as a part of 
community life provides a second avenue of evaluation. A third factor 
affecti^ evaluation is a characteristic of the true professional — ^his devo- 
tion' to improving his own practice as a professional and to the improve- 
ment of the profession as a whole. This stimulates self-evaluation. This 
encourages professional attention to the evaluation of education. 

One of the necessary decisions about evaluation itself is by what stand- 
ards the evaluation is to be made. Shall it be determined whether or not 
the goals of the original decision have been achieved, or should those 
goals be first re-examined to determine whether or not they are still valid? 
To what extent shall evaluation be directed to the results of the activity, 
and to what extent shall it be concerned with the techniques involved? 

Evaluation may establish credit or blame for those responsible; but its 
true end is that of providing a basis for termination, maintenance, modi- 
fication, or extension of the effectiveness of decisions being carried out. 
If we think of evaluation solely as a means of fixing credit or blame, we 
are more likely to judge results than procedures. If we consider evaluation 
as further decision-making involving subsequent execution, the goals are 
more likely to be revised, and we are likely to look at both results and 
procedures. 

As in the case of basic responsibility for the initial decisions, the basic 
responsibility for evaluation rests w'lh all the people. Informally by small 
groups or individuals and on a fragmentary basis evaluation is always 
under way. It is from such evaluation that the questions and issues arise. 
This leads to further decision-making and execution through the same 
procedure described in this chapter. Thus the public process of school 
administration is a never-ending process. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Deciding Who Is 
to Be Educated 


This chapter takes up the important question of 
deciding how many children and adults are to be educated. In approaching 
this decision, certain basic considerations must be kept in mind: There are 
dangers to avoid and positive principlci> to implement. 

Basic Considerations in Determining School Services 

The cost of education tends to be greatest when, the largest percentage 
of the population is in school. But the results of education are best under 
this same condition. So decisions about who shall be educated have a dual 
effect. As the community expands the number of persons whom the school 
serves, it increases the total cost and also improves the results. It is obvious 
that the upper limit of deciding who shall be educated is reached when 
everyone in a community is in school. No school system has as yet begun 
to approach this limit. On the basis of present experience it is impossible 
to state where, below this limit, increasing cost continues and improve- 
ment in results tends to cease. In fact, it is impossible to state with finality 
that there is such a point. But decisions about who should be edu- 
cated must be made with this problem in mind. Unless the increase in cost 
that comes with increase in numbers results in improvement, then public 
funds will not be spent prudently. 

A second major caution should be kept in mind when deciding who is 
to be educated. The public schools are not the only educational agency 
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in the community. Extending their services to new age groups should be 
done only when it is clear that no other agency can and will reach all of the 
people who wish to be served. The public schools should supplement, not 
compete with, other educational agencies that serve the whole community. 
Failure to do this will not only result in imprudent use of public funds but 
will tend to weaken those other agencies in the community that do much to 
keep the whole people strong. 

A third danger is that of increasing school services at the expense of 
other existing community services. It is unwise to add to the educational 
services of the public schools without adding, to the school budget, money 
for the cost of the new services. To do otherwise results in taking funds 
from one enterprise to underwrite another. If the latter is s;'und and desir- 
able, then it should be able to draw tax support. If it cannot, then it should 
not be established at the expense of other functions. 

But there are positive principles to keep in mind as well. As society 
becomes more complex and more urbanized, there is need for new serv- 
ices from the school. The problems of adults cannot be solved on the 
basis of information they acquired when they were in the elementary and 
secondary schools. No pertinent information about atomic energy, 
Russian communism, or national health insurance could have been given 
them then, for it was not available; nor were the problems recognized as 
emergent issues. So the adults must get their information when they need 
it. And the best way to do this is through further education. 

Similarly the problem of vocational education can never be solved dur- 
ing the high-school years. Technological change calls forth new machines 
and produces new materials. Workers who are to loam to use these must 
have training, and this can best be given in a special school equipped to do 
the job. 

A third by-product of industrialized society is the shortening of the 
working week. This allows more people to have more time to enjoy life. 
Enjoyment can be narrowed to sitting in a beet parlor, watching wrestlers 
on television, or going to the movies. These are resp^table parts of 
leisure-time activity, but they are only parts. People e^joy themselves 
most when what they do has variety; some things are stimidating and some 
are relaxing. Creating with clay or paint or words, singing, listening to 
music, reading, and other cultural activities which have held man’s inter- 
est through the ages can become a part of his leisure if the schools help 
to make them so. And this means extending services to adults. 
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A fourth area in which there is need of school services is that of the very 
young child. Time was when families were large and neighbors knew each 
other well; when the village had empty lots in which children could play 
while growing up to school age; when few people knew what young chil- 
dren needed and fewer cared whether or not they received it. The old 
days had both good and bad in them. Today the good of playing with 
brothers and sisters in the empty lot is gone in most urban areas. The bad 
of improper food habits, lack of good health, and emotional stress is 
still far too common. In the good community the school extends its services 
to the very young to help them get the right start in life. 

So there are cautions to bear in mind and there are challenges to be met. 
The wise educator remembers both. He remembers also that education 
is a function of the state, and that the district which employs him can do 
only what the state allows. Some decisions have been made for it. Some 
deciSioi^s it can make for itselt. The educator’s role is that of leading the 
people to make wise decisions within their area of authority, and of help- 
ing them to get more authority when they need it. 


Decisions Made by the State 

Compulsory Attendance Laws. Every state has a law or series of laws 
prescribing the ages during which a child must be in school. Usually these 
laws allow the child a choice of being either in scho»^> or at work during the 
last two years of the compulsory attendance period, tn general, the age at 
which school attendance must begin is six. The upper limit in some states 
is eighteen; in a few, fourteen; in most it is sixteen. No state requires that 
all children attend the public schools. The Supreme Court held this to be 
unconstitutional in the Oregon case. Attendance at private or sectarian 
schools will meet the requirements of the law. Instruction at home by a 
parent or tutor will not usually meet the requirements, but some excep- 
tions have been made by the courts. 

Nearly every state recognizes that children with mental and physical 
handicaps cannot attend school and ''hows them to be exempted from the 
requirement und» specified conditions. The few states that do not have 
such exemptions in the law allow them in practice. In general, any child 
“mentally incapable of doing the work of the school” or “not in proper 
physical or mental condition to attend school” is exempted. 

Most states do not require school attendance beyond a certain grade, 
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even if the child is still within the compulsory school age. Phrases like 
“until he is eighteen years age or shall have graduated from high school, 
whichever shall have occurred first” define the upper limit of the compul- 
sory school age. 

Kinds of Schools That Must Be Established. In addition to prescribing 
the age of compulsory school attendance the state usually requires that 
certain types of schools be established in specified kinds of school districts. 
The grammar school, now usually referred to as the elementary school, 
was the first such school required. This was followed later by the high 
school. In general, these two schools make up the system of public edu- 
cation. In some states, towns or townships of above a minimum size are 
required to maintain both elementary and high schools. In others, each 
school is maintained by a separate district. 

As the compulsory school age was increased, some states required that 
continuation schools be established wherever enough children of school 
age were employed. These children are required to attend a few hours each 
week. This time is counted as part of the time of employment. In some 
states schools for apprentices are required wherever there are enough 
students under indenture to master craftsmen. In these schools the begin- 
ning worker learns the science, mathematics, and English directly related 
to his trade. He leams his skills on the job. 

With the infiux of people from Europe during the early part of the 
twentieth century there was need for schools in which they could 
learn to speak English and be taught the fundamentals of government and 
good citizenship. Some states required Americamzation classes or schools 
in those communities whete there were more than a legally fixed, minimum 
number of foreign-bom persons. 

Kinds of Schools That May Be Established. Many communities wish 
to maintain schools not required by the statutes of the |tate. In order to 
do this they must have authority granted by the legislati^ to spend taxes 
for these purposes. In most states, several different kinds of schools 
may be supported from taxes. Continuation schools, af^rentice schools, 
and schools for the foreign-bom are usually permitted, where they are not 
required. 

Kindergartens are allowed in all states but one, but not always with 
full support In a few states these may be in public school buildings but 
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are supported by tuition fees. In more states they may be supported by 
local funds, but receive no state aid. In slightly more than half of the states 
they may receive full support from both sources. Nursery schools for young 
children are permitted in some states by action of the legislature and in 
others by interpretation of the constitution or of existing statutes about 
the education of young children. 

Both kindergartens and nursery schools are operated in most states by 
private agencies or by individuals. Elementary and secondary schools and 
other types of educational institutions are also operated by private agen- 
cies. In general, private schools arc licensed by the state or by the local 
school district. In some states they are required to meet the standards of 
the public schools. In others they must employ teachers who have been 
certificated by the state. 

The public junior or community college is specifically authorized by 
legislation in more than half of the states and exists in a few others because 
of interpretations of existing laws or of the constitution. These colleges 
were originally intended as terminal institutions, but many have taken on 
preparatory functions. In addition, they have become centers for adult 
education. 

Adult education is not a kind of school, but a kind of program carried 
on by schools. It is permitted in every state, but its scope varies from 
purely vocational training to lectures on literature and to classes in the 
arts and crafts for persons seeking to improve their leisure-time activities. 
Here, as in all other instances where the state pennits the operation of 
schools or programs that it does not require, the use of tax funds may be 
restricted to providing building space, or may include financial support 
from local and state funds or from a combination of fees and taxes. Occa- 
sionally, as at the famous Opportunity School in Denver, a separate insti- 
tution for adult education is established. 

Purposes for Which Public Funds May Be Spent. Many educational 
programs which might become schools by themselves are operated as parts 
of schools. Wherever the state permits public funds to be spent for an edu- 
cational program, it usually allows the local district to choose the method 
of internal organization by which the program may be offered. So it is 
that elementary schools may, at times, be part of a system extending from 
grade one through high school. An elementary school may have either a 
kindergarten or a nursery school, or both. Junior or community colleges 
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may be part of a high school. Adult education, apprentice training, sdiools 
for the foreign-bom, and continuation schools may be part of either ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, or community colleges. 

In addition to these functions, there are many educational programs 
required by statute, authorized by statute, or authorized by reasonable 
implication from statutes or the constitution. These arc too numerous to 
mention in detail since they number in the hundreds when those of every 
state are considered. Such a list would begin with advertising and end with 
zoology. It would include the subjects offered in the schools, programs in 
special education for atypical children, visual aids, field trips, and the 
whole gamut of activities found in the schools of the nation. 

It should be kept in mind that such a comprehensive list of activities 
would be a national list and would not apply to any given state. Field trips, 
for example, may be a legal use of public funds in one state, and illegal in 
an adjoining state. In the absence of a clear statement in the law there is 
only one sure way to discover whether an activity may be financed from 
taxes, and that is with the advice of counsel. Even then there may be 
reason to have some doubt unless the counsel can find that the courts of 
the state have decided pertinent cases in a favorable manner. Except for 
the central core of subject matter, which has been a part of the school 
through tradition for generations, and in the absence of permissive legis- 
lation, there is practically no activity that can be pointed to as a legal one 
for all public schools in all states It is not wise to assume that a school 
district may do whatever seems to be for the best interest of the children 
in the schools. Its powers are limited and cannot be exceeded just because 
the proposed activity looks desirable. 


Decisions Usually Made by the Local School District 

While the state establishes the bounds ol education, the local school 
district has freedom within these to make many choice^ that effectively 
determine the composition of the population who wiU be^educated. These 
decisions fall into three general areas. 

Age of Entering School. The state prescribes the compulsory school 
age, but the local district may, and usually does, admit children younger 
than the minimum age. If kindergartens or nursery schools are to be op- 
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erated, then the entering age for each must be stated in the rules and 
regulations of the school district. And these will be subs tantiall y below 
those stated in the compulsory school attendance law. 

Kinds of Schools Provided. The local school district must decide which 
among the kinds of schools and the types of educational programs permit- 
ted by the state will be provided for the people. Will home teachers be 
provided for educating children too ill to come to school, or too crippled to 
be away from home? Will there be special education for the handicapped? 
Will there be kindergartens? Nursery schools? In short, each local district 
must answer this question: If all of the educational programs allowed by 
the state are not to be offered, which have the greatest merit for this com- 
munity? 

A ciidh4o Secure Needed A uthorization to Offer Education. The growth 
of education has in large measure come about because people in local 
school districts have seen need for improvement. Many times they have 
found that the need could not -be met because the local school board 
lacked the power to meet it. For example, adult education, vocational edu- 
cation, and education of the handicapped have become widespread be- 
cause interested persons at the local level have pressed for authority 
to take action. Because of this pressure the legislatures in the various states 
have received petitions, listened to people at hearings, and acted to grant 
necessary powers. 

Whenever a local school board finds that it does not have the power to 
carry on an activity that will meet a need, it must decide what to do next. 
If, in its deliberations, it concludes that the need must be met, it then 
requests the legislature to grant the power to meet it. 

How the Local School District Decides Who Is to Be Educated 

While the decisions that must be made locally fall into only three major 
categories, the process of making these decisions involves more than three 
types of persons. The decision is made by the board of education. But the 
board does not act in isolation. It has competent professional advice from 
its administrative leader. He in turn works closely Avith the professional 
and non-academic staff of the schools. Both the leader, and the board seek 
to discover and use the ideas of the community. Deciding who is to be edu- 
cated involves cooperative interaction among the members of the board, 
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the educaticmal leader, the professional and non-academic staff of, the 
schools, and the public. Suggestions for extending education to more 
people may arise &om any of these sources. 


The Role of the School Board. The essential role of the school board 
is that of establi.shing policy. To a very large extent its role in a particular 
situation, such as that of deciding what policy shall determine who shall be 
educated, does not differ in important elements from its role in establishing 
policy in any other area. It follows the general procedure presented in 
Chapter 4. 

In the particular problem under consideration, the suggestion that the 
board state its policy in respect to who shall be educated at public expense 
might arise from a group of parents requesting that a kindergarten be 
established, a recommendation from the administrative leader that there 
be classes for adults, a suggestion from the teachers that education be ex- 
tended through grades thirteen and fourteen, a request from a labor union 
that apprentices receive education in fields related to their trade, or from 
the school secretaries who wish to have classes in metal working as a 
hobby. Whatever the request may be, the wise procedure is to establish 
policy of the most inclusive kind so that future requests may be dealt with 
by the professional.staff within the framework of precedent and existing 
regulations. 

Broad policies can be established wisely only after broad consideration 
of many facts and proposals. The wise board of education requests the 
professional staff to examine particular requests and to suggest procedures 
and policies that may be desirable for the sch(X>] as a whole. If the board 
does not make such a request, the wise administrator recommends that 
the matter be referred to him for study and a report whi^h may lead to the 
development of policy. 

Whenever such a report is to be received, the fact shi^uld be advertised 
widely, and the presentation of the report should be atk public meeting. 
People who are interested should be informed of the natpre of the meeting 
well in advance. They should have the opportunity to prepare in advance 
what they may wish to present for the consideration of the board. Full 
opportunity to bring their views to the attention of the board should be 
given to all interested persons. The board should receive all information 
and opinion before it comes to a decision and establishes policy. 
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The Role of the Professional Admirustrator. The superintendent of 
schools has the responsibility for making sure that policy is established 
on as broad a base as possible. His professional training enables him to 
see the implications of specific requests. If a labor union asks the board of 
education to establish apprentice training classes, the superintendent 
should be aware of the need for a statement of policy that covers all types 
of situations in which education might be extended to more people. He 
should advise the board to examine all of the pertinent facts and to make 
the decision about apprentice training in such terms that it will solve as 
many other problems as possible. 

This does not mean that the decision on the request for apprentice 
classes should be postponed until matters of broad policy are settled. Any 
petitioner is entitled to a ready and complete answer so that he may deter- 
mine •t^e nature of the recourse he will take in the event he is dissatisfied. 
It does mean that there should be enough exploration of the broader 
problem so that the superintendent is sure that his proposal for the 
apprentice program will be consistent with broader policy that might be 
established. 

When the administrative leader is studying the problem of who should 
be educated, he will need advice and information from many persons. He 
should use the existing channels of communication among the personnel 
in the school so that all ideas may be brought together and considered 
by whatever body represents his staff. He should endeavor to secure 
information and advice from interested organizations in the community. 
He should examine reference material to find what research has disclosed 
to be true. He should secure the advice of the counsel of the school district 
upon all matters of law. He should keep in mind the high purposes of 
education and the way in which it can improve the democratic way of life. 
He should endeavor to extend education to as many persons as possible, 
encouraging the board to do so by providing new money for new programs. 

If the essential problem is a legal one and the advice of the attorney for 
the board should be secured, a request to him might be couched in the 
following terms: 

Hon. John Doe, Esq. 

Counsel to the School Board, District 222 

The question of who may be educated has been referred to me for 

study in order that I may recommend policy to the board. Before doing 
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this I wish to be sure that decisions with respect to each group of 
prospects would have a sound basis in law. As you know, some persons 
must be educated, and some educational programs must be established. 
There are also other programs which may be established, either because 
there is specific authority for them in the statutes or because authority 
may be reasonably implied from existing statutes, decisions of the 
courts, rulings of the attorney general, or provisions of the constitution. 

Some types of educational programs may be offered in public build- 
ings by the school district, with the costs of supplies, instruction, and 
occasionally of overhead, borne by fees from the students. Some 
programs may be offered with full support from the tax revenue of the 
school district. Some may not be offered under either condition. 

Specifically, the board has been requested to provide a program for 
training apprentices in the science, mathematics, and English related 
to their trade. Will you please inform me of the conditions under which 
this may be done? 

In addition, will you please inform me of the conditions under which 
the school district may offer the following educational programs: 
Americanization . Omtinuation schools 

Education of the foreign bom Klndcrgarten^ 

Adult education Nursery schools 

Junior or community college Home teaching for ill or crippled 

It would be most helpful to me if you could provide an early answer 
to the question of apprentice training and answers to the other questions 
within a reasonable time. 

Very truly yours. 

While waiting for the opinion of the .Utor ley, the superintendent works 
with the existing organization for securing staff participation in the 
formation of policy. Usually this is a reprciuntative council. The council 
may study the problem of who should bt educated, or it may appoint a 
committee to report to it. In either case it will need inforlnation about the 
age, location, occupation, and education of each per^^n in the school 
district. It will need to know what is being done in other school districts 
where broad programs of education are currently offered. It will need to 
know the history of attempts to extend education locally. It will need to 
know what members of the staff think ought to be done. After it has 
compiled and examined the data, it is' ready to fit them into the pattern 
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of what is legally possible and to propose a progr am . It is also ready to 
recommend new grants of power by the state if these are needed. 

The administrator has an additional role, which is of great importance. 
He is dedicated to the principle that education should be extended to 
everyone, in order that democratic living may improve. He is the one who, 
above all others, is responsible for leading the development of public 
opinion toward full acceptance of this principle. As the problem of who 
shall be educated is being considered, he and the staff bring findings to 
the attention of the people through Ihc usual channels of information. 
They are confident that the decisions of a thoroughly informed people 
will be good decisions. Newspaper articles, bulletins to parents, speeches 
to lay and professional organizations, and the like will be used skillfully 
and frequently by all on the staff who can bring needed knowledge to 
publicuse. 

The Role of the Teacher. The teacher will participate directly, or 
through representation on the council, in deciding who is to be educated. 
But the role of the teacher extends beyond this activity. During his 
professional education and throughout his career he has known people 
who could have solved problems of great personal importance if they had 
known how to do so. He has known people who could have lived more 
happily had they learned how to spend their leisure time to advantage. 
He has seen children who have been retarded in their normal development 
because adults did not know how to be helpful parcn»^s 

He has also seen much that is good come from education. He has 
witnessed the growth of appreciation of good mu^ic because of the public 
school. He has seen the health of the people improve because public 
education has stressed health as an objective. He knows that education 
makes immense differences in the lite of man wherever it is used as a 
constructive social force. 

So the teacher, hke his fellow professional worker the administrator, 
is dedicated to the improvement of democratic living by the extension of 
education to everyone. And he seeks to inform people wherever and when- 
ever he can. In conferences with parents of the children he teaches he 
points out that they might get help from attending classes in child 
development that are or might be part of the program of adult education. 
In his classes he leads his students to understand the unique place of public 
education in a democracy, its power to make life better. In his contacts 
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with laymen he shows them that education and the level of business^ the 
quality of goveniment, and the satisfactions of the people are closely 
related. 

A third aspect of the role of the teacher is that of the keeper of records. 
This is not an appropriate role for a trained professional worker, but 
because of the inadequate financial support of many school systems, it 
is one that must be imposed upon teachers if information is to be available. 
Having such information available is important for the sake of reaching 
sound decisions. 

The Role of the Layman. Each citizen has the right to ask a school 
board to make education available to him. But this rigiit is not exercised 
very frequently in most school districts. The layman is playing an 
important role when he appears before the board and acquaints it with his 
needs or those of his family. Many programs of extended education have 
developed widely because laymen felt that they were good and asked that 
they be established. 

But requesting that programs be established is not enough. Good 
education, like good automobiles or good houses, costs money. Each 
layman should realize that there is no way to extend education without 
increasing its cost. And increases in cost mean increases in taxes. 
Whenever requests are made for a new program, there is the parallel 
obligation to seek new income for the schools. The two must go hand in 
hand. So the layman has a role in attempting to secure financial support 
for programs he wishes the school to offer. 

A third aspect of the role of laymen is that of influencing the legislature 
whenever new power is needed by a local school board. If, for example, 
laymen request an apprentice training program and it becomes clear that 
one can be provided only when the power to establish it has been granted 
by the state, the laymen who made the request should join with the board, 
with the staff of the schools, and with other intefested citizens in 
petitioning the legislature for the right to operate the j^rogram. And this 
means prompt, continued, and vigorous action. Mentis of the legis- 
lature must know about the need for the proposed program, the places 
where it might reasonably be offered, probable cost, and other pertinent 
information that will help them in coming to a wise decision. The records 
of the school about the age, location, occupation, and education of the 
population of the school district should be studied. Other records about the 
education of students— -when and why they dropped out of school and 
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whst has happened to them since leaving — ^will yield important informa- 
tion for the legislature. This information can be prepared with 'the 
assistance of the professional staff of the schools. 

A fourth role of the layman is that of becoming interested in the 
problems of extending education to others whose needs are different from 
his own. The lay group who request that there be a program in apprentice 
education should become familiar with the needs for nursery education, 
adult education, and other parts of an extended school program. They 
should be willing to support these as enthusiastically and as vigorously as 
they support apprentice education. Recognition of the needs of others is 
essential to the improvement of the way of life for all. 


Discovering the Persons to Be Educated 

<» 

V 

In many of the preceding paragraphs it was stated that information 
must be available from records if the question, Who should be educated? 
is to be answered wisely. Keeping these records is an important task of 
the school system. It should be performed by trained clerical personnel 
rather than by teachers. But if funds are not available for this purpose, 
the teachers can be asked to study the problem and to decide whether the 
information would be of sufficient value to them and to the school system 
for them to spend time collecting and recording it. Occasionally this might 
be an excellent project for high-school classes when it will improve their 
education. In general, it is not good practice to use staff time intended for 
education in order to get routine or clerical work done for the school 
district. 

The records that should be kept are of three different types: first, those 
that tell where people are located; second, those that tell about the progress 
of students in the school; third, those that record the activities of students 
after they leave school. 

Census Records. Each school district should keep an accurate record of 
all of the population residing within its boundaries. A continuing census 
is far better than one taken on a given recurring date. The questions to be 
asked should be few, important, and easy to answer. The following are 
suggested as pertinent questions about each individual: name, age, sex, 
marital status, occupation if not in school, last grade attended if not in 
school, address. 
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The first step in establishing a continuing census is securing information 
from every residence in the school district. A selected, small group of 
trained interviewers is needed for this purpose. They should be employed, 
preferably at a rate of some few cents per name, and trained by the local 
superintendent of schools. The cost of collecting the initial information 
from each residence is not great. Wherever possible the information should 
be placed on cards which can be sorted by a machine in order that data 
may be secured as rapidly as possible. 

Keeping a continuing census up to date involves the use of many 
different sources of information. The superintendent of schools should 
make arrangements for a report to his office when^'ver the name of a 
newcomer to the community is recorded. Whenever a person moves from 
one residence in the school district to another, the fact must be recorded. 
There are several sources from which to secure the needed information. It 
is occasionally possible to make permanent arrangements with some of 
these sources for monthly reports. A list of such souires includes : 

Librarian — ^new library cards 

Moving companies — reports of moving families into, out of, or within 
the school district 

Neighborhood reporter for the local paper — information gathered in 
the course of work 

Postmaster — change of address cards 

Public utility companies — requests for new meters or for changes of 
address 

Realtors — ^reports of sales or rentals ol property 

Registrar of births — ^tb«' vital records of tl e district 

Registrar of voters — the poll lists 

Tax collector — ^from the 'ist of pers'ms .vho are taxed 

Teachers — ^reports of new children coming to schoo) 

The accuracy of the records can be checked annually by sending return 
postcards to a sample of the names m the census recor<|s. Whenever there 
appear to be substantial errors, i< is w<se to have a complete community- 
wide census. Generally it is possible to keep a continuing census within 
the bounds of reasonable accuracy, and no such step as a community-wide 
survey is necessary. 
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A large pin map should be kept as part of the census record. This should 
be made at the time the census is started, and kept up to date monthly as 
the population shifts and grows. A distinctively colored pin can be used 
respectively for pre-school, nursery school, kindergarten, elementary 
school, junior high school, senior high school, junior college, and adult 
education students, for students who are served by special teachers such 
as home visitors, and for adults who are not receiving education currently. 

An up-to-date pin map reveals trends in population shifts indicative of 
developing needs for buildings. This is particularly true if a colored film 
is made each month. It is then possible to compare any month with any 
other month and to observe what change is taking place. Such a map also 
shows the areas being served most by the school and those receiving less 
service. This raises questions that need further study. Changes in the 
nature of the educational program may well result. If other departments 
of the cky keep pin maps for their own purposes, such as monthly records 
of types of crimes, of traffic accidents, of building permits issued, or of 
traffic flow, it is wise to secure prints. These may be compared with the 
study of population, and interesting relationships may be discovered. 
Usually such maps can be secured without cost m exchange for copies of 
the school map. 

Pupil Personnel Records, The question, “Who shall be educated?” 
cannot be answered apart from the question, “What education does each 
person need?” For more people cannot be included within a system of 
education that offers them little or nothing to satisfy them. The answer 
to the second question, or rather the means and procedures by which an 
answer may be found, are given in Chapter 10. These answers come in 
part from the type of information collected in pupil personnel records. 
They also influence to a considerable extent the nature of these records. 
If the correction of physical defects is an aim of the educational program, 
then there must be a set of records from which it is possible to determine 
whether or not the defects arc being corrected. If education aims to prevent 
personality difliculties, then there must be records that will enable an 
observer to tell whether or not this is being accomplished. 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Research identifies nine generally 
recognized functions of pupil personnel work. Each requires records 
about pupils. 
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Fimcttons commonly accepted as belonging to the qualitative aspect of 
pupil personnel work are: (a) the keeping of cumulative, anecdotid/ and 
case-^udy records of pupils so that their strengths, weaknesses, and pro* 
gress can be known; (b) provision of facilities whereby nonattenders may 
be helped to become regular in school attendance; (c) an adequate health 
service which provides diagnosis and remedial treatment; (d) psychologi- 
cal service which studies the pupils* abilities, aptitudes, interests, and atti- 
tudes; (e) psychiatric service which aids pupils in effecting a better 
emotional adjustment to school and life problems and which aids teachers 
and other school officials in taking those steps which would more readily 
assure pupils an opportunity to become better adjusted emotionally; (/) 
field service which contacts the home and the out-of-school life of pupils 
and which gives school officials a more intelligent understanding of the 
forces and drives which govern them; ig) counseling service which helps 
youth in the solution of the numerous educational, health, vocational, and 
other life problems; (h) placement service which finds work for youth to 
do upon completion of the school career or during the career upon a 
part-time basis; (/) follow-up service which keeps track of the school’s 
product for an initial period of years for the purpose of aiding youth in 
its initial adjustment to regular working conditions.* 

The good school district offers all of these services to its pupils. If it is 
to decide wisely which pupils are to receive which services — ^which is part 
of the decision as to who shall be educated — ^it must have full information 
about all of them. It is not the purpose of this chapter to present in detail 
the'kinds of records most helpful to a school board and to educational 
leaders who are trying to make this decision most wisely. Some useful 
sources are listed at the end of the chapter. The administrator should 
become familiar with what is presented in them so that he may lead those 
with whom he works to make good choices of the types of records to be 
used. 

Records of Post-school Activities. The article in the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, cited above, states ihat there 4iould be a follow- 
up service in order to aid youth in its initial adjustment ko regular working 
conditions. This is an important purpose of follow-pp work, but it is 
neither the sole nor the main purpose for keeping r^ords of the post- 
school activities of young men and women. There aie other and more 
important ones. 

* Arch O. Heck, “Pupil Personnel Work," Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
ed. W. S. Monroe, pp. 910-91 i. Copyright 1950 by The Macmillan Company and 
used with their permission. 
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Students who drop out of school without completing their education 
are neither fitted for work nor for life. It is completely illogical to send 
earliest to meet the complex problems of life those who have been least 
successful in meeting the simple problems of the school. Yet this is what is 
done in hundreds of communities. Some persons calling themselves 
educators have stated that some youth were better off out of school, that 
education held no more for them. Such comments indicate an aristocratic 
philosophy, rather than a democratic one. For in a democracy the people 
cannot afford to allow large numbers of themselves to remain half- 
educated and ignorant of the issues that will confront them in adult life. 
Whenever large masses of uninformed people use the ballot to decide 
vital social issues, there is danger that they will be swayed by malevolent 
and unscrupulous persons. And the way they are swayed affects all of the 
citizens. 

SGtha public school, as the great agency for inducting the young into 
adult life, must keep in touch with youth and help them in all of their 
activities until they are truly adult. It must know them well enough to 
offer them further education of the most helpful sort. It must know them 
well enough to keep them informed about the activities and programs of 
other educational agencies that they might use. It must know them well 
enough to suggest that they return to school whenever this seems best. 
And this knowledge must be recorded so that all who need it will be able 
to find it and use it. 

The school can profit in other ways from the collection and recording of 
information about the post-school activities of youth. It can determine 
the extent to which many of its educational programs have actually 
succeeded in enabling people to cope with life. Do former pupils use the 
library? Do they vote at primaries as well as at eleetions? Do they live 
within their means? Do they participate in community affairs? These and 
many similar questions help to provide much information with which to 
evaluate the achievement of the school. 

But the most important use is in finding answers to the question, “Who 
is to be educated?” and the corrollary one, “What education do the people 
need?” From records of the post-school activities of youth it is possible 
to discover many unmet needs. Further vocational education, courses 
in child care, or recreational opportunities may be indicated. Whenever 
the records show that large numbers of persons have unmet needs, then 
the administrator should recommend that the board modify the edu- 
cational program or introduce appropriate new programs. 
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Again, it is not the purpose of this chapter to present the many record 
forms that csm be used to collect information about youth who have left 
school. Whatever forms are found to be adequate after careful investiga- 
tion by the professional staff will yield much information. The educator 
makes sure that the public understands what the data mean in terms of 
expanding education. He seeks to lead the community toward desiring and 
establishing policy that will guarantee educational services to all who need 
them. 
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CHAPTER 



Planning the 
Educational Program 


American schools have a program of education 
in Gyration. Only in those rare instances where a completely new school 
district is being established in a newly organized community does the 
thinking start from scratch. Only in such a situation is the school in a 
position to plan from the start an educational program for which a staff 
is to be assembled and school buildings constructed. Except in such rare 
instances the planning of the educational program is affected by the kinds 
of teachers currently employed, the physical facilities available, and the 
community expectations being met. Planning the educational program is 
not done without reference to the current program under operation. Nor 
is planning the educational program a job that is ever finished. It is an 
operation going on from plans initially made to the continuous re-plan- 
ning of the educational program. 

Need for a Total View of the Program 

When the community and the school organization are stable, the 
danger in a procedure of continuous re-planning lies in a tendency to look 
for small areas where improvement may be made without questio nin g the 
whole program and without too much disturbance to the rest of the 
program. When there is a sharp reorganization of community structure or 
reorganization of a school district, there is more likely to be a reconsider- 
ation of the entire program. In any event, in planning the educational 
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is important to keep constantly obvious the relationship oi each 
matter under consideration to the entireQr of the program. 

In the usual situation, where planning and modifying a going program 
are the order of procedure, some Imbalance is to be expected. Consider- 
ation and development of the whole program uniformly is unlikely. 
Progress is more likely to be made as emphasis is shifted from one phase 
to another, with the attention being focused at each point long enou^ 
to accomplish acceptable development. However, when any phase of the 
program is considered without reference to the whole program or without 
any assurance that other phases of the program are to be considered in 
their turn, it is possible grossly to unbalance the program as a whole. If, 
for example, the emphasis is given to health and physical education in 
themselves rather than as a phase of the total educational program, it 
will seem reasonable to justify much because health and physical education 
are so important. In considering the services and the activities that could 
well be included in such a program of health and physical education, a 
great amount of time could be reasonably urged. An almost unlimited 
extension of physical facilities, including special equipment, would seem 
warranted. To provide such services and to direct such activities good 
arguments for extension of staff could be presented. 

In the usual school situation no one phase of the program can well have 
first and unrestricted claim upon the school time, staff, funds, and 
facilities available.*Whatever portion is used by one phase of the program 
reduces that which is available for use in other phases. When various 
staff members see their areas of interest as distinct and separate edu- 
cational programs each worthy of as much time, staff, funds, ahti facilities 
as can be obtained, the total program becomes a confusion of separate 
programs competing with each other for support. When each portion is 
considered in relationship to the total educational program, there is more 
opportunity to see each area as complementing thejothers and as an 
integral part of the total school service to youth and to the community. 

At the state level it is possible to think of the educational program of 
the state in terms of desirable goals, standards certification for 
professional employees, minimum length of school yoir, ages for which 
compulsory attendance shall be enforced, tax leeway ror school support, 
salutary and safety standards for school housing, and similar items. Unless 
the state is ready to think throu^ the development of a complete and 
detailed educational program, it is of doubtful value for the state to set up 
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Specific and detailed requirements concerning individual portions of the 
program. Because the local school is so dependent upon the local 
community, it is impossible to develop a meaningful, universal program of 
education for the state with any great degree of specificity. If at the state 
levely in recognition of this difficulty, it is determined to write 
specific standards for only certain portions of the program, the state will 
find itself unable to do so in relation to the total program of the local 
school. The people of the state as a whole have the right embodied in 
their basic laws to make decisions about all of the public educational 
program of the state. In the American system the greatly preponderant 
responsibility has been delegated to the local communities. Hence, the 
decisions from the state levels must be in terms of objectives and in terms 
of broad enabling acts that will make it possible for each local community 
to devise and establish the means for the accomplishment of these objec- 
tives. An examination of various state school codes will disclose that en- 
acttpefits at the state level have not always been restricted to phrasing 
objectives and to providing broad enabling legislation making their 
accomplishment possible through local community action. 

In planning a new educational program at the local level three phases 
will be encountered: In the first place, the educational objectives to be 
achieved must be identified. Then a sequence of appropriate learning 
experiences must be developed. Third, the subject matter and instructional 
aids that will make the learning experiences effective must be located and 
organized for use. In the re-planning of a program already in operation 
this procedure will generally be preceded by an evaluation of part or all 
of the existing program. The results of such evaluation will determine 
whether present objectives are or are not being achieved and may raise 
the question of their appropriateness. Such evaluation is frequently seen 
as the fourth phase of curriculum development. Unless it is actually turned 
to serve as the preliminary phase of further re-planning, curriculum 
development is likely to reach a resting place. In *=» changing society and 
in a developing educational service, curriculum development must be 
continuous. 
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Identifying Educational Objectives 

The local community operates its schools as part of a state school 
system. Within this legal framework it must first seek to know those 
objectives stated in legal requirements. Objectives are also identified 
through a study of the children and youth and adults who are the learners, 
and they are identified through analysis of current society. Objectives are 
accepted or rejected or conditioned by the study of how learning takes 
place. 


Finding Objectives as Part of a State School System 

Educational objectives for the state may be found in several forms. The 
constitution of the state in its provision of education as a state responsi- 
bility may include some phrasing of broad general objectives. In the 
attempt to spell out these objectives, several years ago in most of the 
states it was common practice to have one or more printed state courses 
of study or high-school manuals. Such courses of study provided content 
outlines for each subject, and furnished the basis for supervision by visi- 
tors or inspectors, or supervisors working out of the state education de- 
partment. Such courses of study were prepared by specialists regularly 
employed in the state education department; by visiting specialists em- 
ployed for such purpose; or by individual teachers over the state, each 
supplying a portion of the over-all outline. If the legal requirement for a 
state course of study is not restrictive, the chief state school officer is in 
a position to provide or develop the course of study by supervisory stimu- 
lation of the many school districts of the state. 

In several states systems of examinations required by law represent 
a second form of state control over school curriculum. The most widely 
known was the Regents’ Examination system in the State of New York. 
Wherever such examinations were legally required and regularly held, the 
kinds of questions generally asked came to be a statement of curriculum 
and had the virtual effect on most schools of legally stated course require- 
ments. Publishing companies prepared and sold for school use review 
booklets which presented questions used in such examinations, along with 
appropriate answers. 
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State courses of study have mostly been replaced by curriculum guides 
or resource imits or curriculum development programs. The curriculum 
guide is not a directive but a handbook of suggested materials and pro- 
cedures providing help as needed. The curriculum program at the state 
level becomes one of sharing the best thinking and experience of the vari- 
ous local community schools of the state so that inter-stimulation is 
achieved. 

Specific laws may also require attention to such matters as the harmful 
effects of alcohol and narcotics or the proper respect for and handling of 
the flag. If such requirement is not directive in terms of amount of time 
or manner of presentation, it can be considered a broad statement of ob- 
jectives to be included in the curriculum planning done under the direction 
of the chief state school oflicer or the local board of education. When it 
is more specific, it tends to pull out a separate part of the total school pro- 
graq;! and treat it without relationship to the whole program. This also 
r^uces the area of discretion left the chief state school officer or the local 
board of education. 

By way of illustrating the kinds of purposes stated in the law and the 
degree to which they represent restricting directives. Article 27 of the 
Illinois State School Code is examined. The following provisions are noted 
in order;' 

Schools are for “instruction in the branches of education — prescribed in 
the qualifications for teachers” by the state and also in other areas which 
“the school board or the voters of the district at the annual election of 
school board members may prescribe.” An examination of the certifica- 
tion law does not disclose any stated standard list of subjects prescribed. 
Such list, if existent, would be stated in the certification requirements 
provided by the State Teachers Examining Board and could be revised 
by that group. Thus, this section of Article 27 represents a grant of local 
autonomy within rather broad limits. 

It is provided, next, that instruction “in the elementary branches of 
education in all schools shall be in the English language.” 

American patriotism, the principles of representative government, the 
proper use and display of the American flag, and the use of the Australian 
ballot system shall be taught. In connection with this last provision it is 
stated that any ballot forms used in the instructional program shall contain 
no de signa tion of existing political parties. Such instruction in patriotism, 

1 Based on a sequential consideration o£ Sections 1 through 23 of Article 27 of 
The School Code of Illinois. 
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ji^iresenCative government, use and display of the flag, and voting is to be 
provided for not less than one hour of each school week in the seventh ^d 
ei^th grades and in all the high>school grades. 

All pupils in public schools and in teachers colleges “as soon as practi- 
cable,” are to “be required to engage daily, during the school day, in 
courses of physical education for an instructional period, exclusive of 
recess and lunch periods and equal in length to the regular periods of the 
school day; or, where local conditions make it inadvisable, by a program of 
two hundred (200) minutes weekly distributed over a period of three or 
four days.” The law provides that no student or elementary teacher shall be 
graduated from a teachers college or normal university who “has not had 
a minumum of one course in methods and materials in the teaching of 
physical education and training.” The specific niandatory provisions 
would seem to place a prior claim on two hundred minutes a week of 
school time for physical education courses without consideration of the 
other pressing demands for the use of school t'mc and without making 
possible the integration of physical education woil with other subjects or 
activities of the school. 

Another section of the Illinois law states the purposes to be served by 
the courses in physical education and trainmg as follows: 

1. to develop organic vigor; 

2. to provide bodijy and emotional poise; 

3. 'to provide neuro-muscular training; 

4. to prevent or correct certain postural defects; 

5. to develop strength and endurance; 

6. to develop desirable moral and social qualit'cs; 

7. to promote hygienic school and home life; and 

8. to secure scientific supv rvision ot the s initation and 
safety of school buildings, playgiounds, athletic fields 
and equipment thereof. 

Such statement of purposes would seem a more approptiate provision at 
the state level than the specification of vo many minutes time each week. 
It would help establish the goals of education in each|community and, 
without the specific provision of time and other detailst^ would leave the 
local school district free to work out this phase of the program in proper 
relationship to the total program of education in the local school. 

The law with respect to teaching the nature and effect of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics is more directive. 
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All pupils in such schools below the second year of the high school and 
above the third year of elementary school work or in corresponding classes 
of ungraded schools shall be taught and shall study this subject every year 
from suitable textbooks in their hands, not less than four lessons a week for 
ten or more weeks of each year, and must pass tests in this as in other studies. 
In all such schools pupils in the lowest three elementary school years, or in 
corresponding classes in the ungraded schools, shall each year be instructed 
in this subject orally for not less than three lessons a week for ten weeks each 
year, by teachers using textbooks adapted for such oral instruction as a 
guide and standard. The textbooks shall be graded to the capacity of the 
fourth year, intermediate elementary and high school pupUs, or to corre- 
sponding classes in ungraded schools. For students below high school grade 
the textbooks shall give at least one-fifth their space, and for students of 
high school grade shall give not less than twenty pages, to this subject. The 
pages on this subject in a separate chapter at the end of the book shall not be 
counted in determining the minimum. In all State normal universities and 
Jen^hers colleges, teachers’ training classes and teachers’ institutes, adequate 
time and attention shall be given to instruction in the best method of teach- 
ing such subject, and no teacher shall be certificated who has not passed a 
satisfactory examination in this subject and the best methods of teaching it. 
Any school officer who neglects or fails to comply with the provisions of this 
section shall forfeit and pay for each offense the sum of not less than five 
dollars nor more than twenty-five dollars. 

Such a provision as this prescribes textbook teaching and specific compart- 
mcntalization of learning. If followed to the letter, it would likely set such 
subject matter off as an extra activity, unrelated to the total learning and 
growth pattern of the child, and be done primarily to meet a legal obliga- 
tion. The law does not indicate the purposes to be sought through such 
education, but prescribes, rather, the specific means. 

Another section of Article 27 provides that every public school teacher 
“shall teach the pupils honesty, kindness, justice and moral courage for the 
purpose of lessening crime and raising the standard of good citizenship.” 
Another provides that “not less than one-half hour of each week during 
the whole of each term of school shall be devoted to teaching the pupils 
kindness and justice to and humane treatment and protection of birds and 
animals , and the part they fulfill in the economy of nature.” The law pro- 
hibits experiments upon any living animal for the purpose of demonstra- 
tion in any study in any public school. It prohibits the use for dissection 
of any animal provided by pupils or killed in their presence and in all cases 
prohibits the use of dogs or cats for dissection. (The question might be 
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raised as tb whether or not the law literally prohibits the feeding demon- 
strations carried on in connection with vocational agriculture clashes 
since they are, literally, demonstrative experiments on living animals.) 
In connection with such character education and humane treatment of 
birds and animals, including the prohibitions concenung experimentation 
and dissection, the law requires the principal or teacher of each public 
school to state in his monthly reports whether these requirements have 
been complied with. The penalty for failure to comply with the law is a 
loss of 5 per cent of the salary for the month in which the provisions of 
the law are violated. 

Another section of Article 27 provides a procedure by which fifty voters 
may petition for an election on the offering of manual training in a high 
school district, and the law provides a penalty for failure to comply with 
the actions taken under the law. 

Next in order is a provision that school boards may provide in all 
grades instruction in safety education, which is interpreted to include: 

1. automobile safety, including traffic regulations and 
highway safety; 

2. safety in the home; 

3. safety in connection with recreational aciivities; 

4. safety in and around school buildings; and 

5. safety in connection with vocational work or training. 

# 

The law provides for appropriate services in connection with an “Arbor 
and Bird Day,” a “Leif Erickson Day,” and an “American Indian Day,” 
and for the teaching of the history of the United States: 

The teaching of history shall have as one of its objectives the imparting to 
pupils of a comprehensive idea of our democratic form of government and 
the principles for which our government stands as regards other nations, 
including the studying of the place of our government in world-wide move- 
ments and the leaders thereof, with particular stress upon tile basic principles 
and ideals of our representative form of government. b|o pupil shall be 
graduated from the eighth grade of any public school unle|s he has received 
such instruction in the history of the United States and gives evidence of 
having a comprehensive knowledge thereof. 

The final provision of Article 27 is that the history of the Negro race may 
be taught. 
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Throughout Article 27 of flie Illinois State School Code are a variety of 
provisions with respect to the course of study. Some state objectives and 
purposes, some suggest areas, some prescribe the means and fail to state 
the ends to be achieved. 

A second illustration is offered from the School Laws of Oklahoma. 
Section 59 of Article IV lists among the powers and duties of boards of 
education the power “to maintain and operate a complete public school 
system of such character as the board of education shall deem best suited 
to the needs of the school district.” In Article XI, which is concerned with 
the curriculum, there is no requirement that the state board of education 
must adopt or prescribe any course of study. However, in Section 170 
general direction is provided in terms of areas to be included: 


Courses of Study — What to Include: Courses of study formulated, 
«pfcRicribed, adopted or approved by the State Board of Education for the 
instruction of pupils in the public schools of the State shall include such 
courses as are necessary to insure: 

a) The teaching of citizenship in the United States, in the State of Okla- 
homa, and other countries, through the study of the ideals, history and 
government of the United States, other countries of the world, and the State 
of Oklahoma, and through the study of the principles of democracy as they 
apply in the lives of citizens; 

b) The teaching of health, physical fitness, and safety through the study 
of proper diet, the effects of alcoholic beverages, narcotics and other sub- 
stances on the human system and through the study of such other subjects 
as will promote healthful living and help to establish proper health habits 
in the lives of school children; and through training in the driving and 
operation of motor vehicles and such other devices of transportation as may 
be desirable and other aspects of safety which will promote the reduction of 
accidents and encourage habits of safe living among .school children; 

c) The teaching of the necessary basic skills of learning and communica- 
tion, including reading, writing, the use of numbers and such other skills as 
may be necessary for efficiency in the normal process of living; 

d) The teaching of the conservation of natural resources of the State and 
and the Nation that are necessary and desirable to sustain life and contribute 
to the comfort and welfare of the people now living and those who will live 
here in the future, such as soil, water, forests, minerals, oils, gas, all forms 
of wild life, both plant and animal, and such other natural resources as may 
be considered desirable to study; 

e) The teaching of vocational education, by the study of the various 
aspects of agriculture, through courses and farm youth organizations, such 
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as. FFA<and 4-H Clubs, homemaking aad home economics, trades and 
industries, distributive education, as will promote occupational competence 
among school children and adults as potential and actual citizens of the 
State and nation; 

/) The teaching of such other aspects of human living and citizenship as 
will achieve the legitimate objectives and purposes of public education. 

Such provisions are not directive nor restrictive but do serve as guides to 
indicate the general character of education to be expected in the state. 

In identifying objectives for the local educational program it is possible 
to start with a knowledge of those objectives stated in the laws of the state. 
The rules and regulations of the local board of education, if in accord with 
state laws, have the legal effect of state law for the particular territory to 
which they apply. A review of pertinent actions of the board of education 
would be a further procedure to be followed in the identification of existing 
educational objectives. All of these statements represent legal require- 
ments to be met or changed. They have developed as the result of pressures 
of special interest groups at the local and at the state level. They have come 
about as the result of collective thinking about education — or about spe- 
cial areas of education. Such objectives represent the statement of agree- 
ments reached in the past, as little or much thinking was given to education 
generally or to specific aims that might be achieved through educational 
means. 

Finding Objectives through Study of the Learner 

Another approach to the indentification of educational objectives is the 
study of the learners — children, youth, and adults. How do growth and 
development take place? How do individuals respond? What are their 
interests, abilities, and problems? What thins^ must be accomplished by 
individuals as they grow up and as they face the variois situations they 
meet? What are the characteristics of individuals at various stages in their 
development? To what extent must objectives be identi^ed and empha- 
sized in accordance with the period of development (f the individual 
learner? The needs of learners identified through study oichildren, youth, 
and adults will provide a source of educational objective!. 

These studies are made by anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, 
pediatricians, gerontologists, educators, and students of human develop- 
ment. It would seem that we actually know more about the life cycle of 
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insects, the characteristics and nature of various wild and domesticated 
animals, the growth of a variety of plant life, than we know about the 
nature and pattern of human development. Plant and animal husbandry 
has been able to build upon this knowledge as education is just beginning 
to build on corresponding knowledge. Human development in all its as- 
pects presents a much more complicated problem than that of other life 
forms. It is a study in which the student finds personal involvement, and 
therefore a problem in the attainment of objectivity. It is a study requiring 
several lifetimes for any degree of completion if the whole life cycle of 
humans is to be considered. Studies of Arnold Gesell in his division of 
Child Development in the Institute of Human Relations at Yale University 
and of the various child-development laboratories throughout the country 
are providing data on the physical, mental, emotional and social growth of 
children. 

I^he analysis and utilization of child-development studies by educators 
afe unportant in the direction of the educational program. The accumula- 
tion of data on human development requires time. As would be expected, 
most of the studies accomplished select specific areas of human develop- 
ment for study. Because physical changes are most readily measured with 
instruments presently available, the majority of the studies have been cen- 
tered on periods of life when the most noticeable physical changes are 
taking place — early childhood, adolescence, and the aging in older adults. 
If all data could be included in a comprehensive analysis of human devel- 
opment and would, at the same time, provide some pattern for under- 
standing the nature of changes in human development continuously 
occurring, there would be a sound scientific basis for determining educa- 
tional objectives. We are far from such an accomplishment, but there 
is much study accomplished which is pertinent and helpful. 

In the local community, participation in study of the learners goes on 
in several forms. Some local communities may be cooperating with a spe- 
cialist engaged in one aspect of the study of human development. All local 
communities should be engaged in the study of findings in the field of 
human development. The professional staff with the help of specialists 
may organize study clubs of adults so that the community may come to 
understand and accept such findings as may apply to the local situation, 
or reject such findings as may fail to apply. Because the education of the 
child and the individual goes on out-of-school as well as in school, it is 
insufficient for the school alone to know and adopt changes related to new 
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knowledge of human development. The professional staff must know of 
pertinent study and must be able to interpret the findings of such study to 
parents and other citizens of the community. 

A study of the studies is not enough. It gives a knowledge of the average 
or of the typical or atypical — but not <rf the individual learner. The pro- 
fessional staff in the local situation must engage directly in study of its 
own learners. It must do so to determine the degree to which studies made 
elsewhere are applicable to the local situation. It must do so to contribute 
to the general development of such knowledge. It must do so to implant 
and grow in the local community the attitude of fitting schooling to the 
needs and characteristics of the learner. The role of the community in such 
local studies is that of making information available as requested and of 
making individuals available as subjects for study. 

The methods of studying human beings and human development repre- 
sent a field of study in itself. The ways of collecting and recording data, 
the procedures of experimentation, the techniquci'. of analyzing the find- 
ings are being continuously expanded. Records of pediatricians, of psy- 
chologists, and of teachers furnish a source of valuable information about 
individuals singly and collectively. The records of parents kept in any one 
of the many available baby books provide a source of much individual his- 
tory prior to entrance to school. Case studies of individuals are made of 
deviates from the normal, and also of random or selected samples of all 
individuals in a particular situation. Similar studies of groups have also 
been undertaken as a procedure in understanding human behavior. A 
variety of sociometric techniques is being developed to show the inter- 
relationships between the individuals; these yield a basis for knowledge 
about the individuals themselves. Such techniques measure relationships 
through studying the natural grouping of individuals in the situation — that 
is, the individuals chosen most frequently as those with whom others 
would like to spend free time, or from whom they wouldi secure help on 
spedal problems, or whom they wish to be most like, ^me projective 
techniques such as the following are being developed: ^Individuals are 
asked to express three wishes or are given abstract stimlili which allow 
and evoke free response. In the art work of children, or <4 any individual 
for that matter, a study of the subjects chosen and treatment ^ven is akin 
to projective techniques in the study of human beings: The paintings or 
drawings are studied to determine the picture of the creator revealed or 
implied by the painting. 

Analyses of children’s conversations 'have been made to determine 
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what words they use most and what areas of interest are commonly dis- 
cussed. In similar fashion the reading habits of adults may be studied 
through records of public library circulation, study of book sales, study 
of magazine distribution and newsstand sales, and interviews or question- 
naires on which newspaper features are read and for what purpose. Inter- 
est inventories may be taken to determine most appropriate material for a 
given class or most appropriate classes for the adults of a given com- 
munity. Another approach is that of the “problem census,” with its gather- 
ing of “pet peeves,” suggestions for improvement, questions to be 
considered. 

Observation and studies of the behavior of children and of the activities 
of adults have provided information. Local school situations have studied 
the number of pupils dropping out without completing a school course 
and have conducted a number of kinds of follow-up studies of both those 
who^ withdrew before completion and those who were officially graduated. 
Sffeh follow-up studies may determine how individuals felt about the 
school program, what they think an educational program ought to be, or 
how adequately or inadequately they are meeting their present life situa- 
tions. Studies have been made of participation in the student activity 
program of the school. 

Methodology for studying the learner is developing on a wide variety 
of fronts, and studies of human development are becoming more numer- 
ous. The interrelation of these various studies has yet to be worked out. 
However, a study of the findings of such studies, a study to improve the 
methodology and to ascertain the interrelationships, and the study of 
learners directly, all provide means by which the school staff may obtain 
valuable aid in identifying educational objectives. Because of the com- 
plexity of the field no attempt is made here to summarize the current 
status of such studies nor to prescribe the procedures to be used by any 
particular community. However, two illustrations of the reports growing 
out of such studies, both representing sources from which educational ob- 
jectives may be identified, can be suggested. One is a schematic arrange- 
ment of the developmental tasks of human beings, in ten categories 
classified for each of five periods of human development. This may be 
found in the 1950 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development.^ The other (reproduced on pages 252-254) repre- 
sents an enumeration of the problems of American youth. Both represent 
sources-from which educational objectives may be identified. 

2 Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, pp. 84-87. 
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List of needs of youth designed by Harold C. Hand for the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program 


A. Earning a Living 

1. The problem of obtaining adequate information about vocations. 

2. The problem of discovering one’s own vocational interests and 
abilities. 

3. The problem of making a wise vocational choice. 

4. The problem of preparing (training) adequately for one’s chosen 
vocation. 

5. The problem of developing good work habits. 

6. The problem of getting a job and making good at it. 


B. Developing an Effective Personality 

1. The problem of acquiring good manners, poise, and self-confidence. 

2. The problem of improving one’s personal appearance. 

3. The problem of controlling one’s emotions -md conduct. 

4. The problem of acquiring the ability to speak more effectively and 
enjoyably. 

5. The problem of acquiring the ability to write more effectively and 
enjoyably. 

6. The problem of acquiring the abilUy to read more effectively and 
enjoyably. 

7. The problem of acquiring the ability to get along happily with other 
people. 

8* The problem of developing intellectual interests in order to become 
a more cultivated and cultured person. 

9. The problem of acquiring the ability to distinguish right from wrong 
and to guide one’s conduct accordingly. 

10. The problem of securing help in solving one’s personal problems. 


C. Living Healthfully and Safely 

1. The problem of acquiring the ability to care for one’s health and of 
developing good health habits. 

2. The problem of selecting a *Tdmily doctor” and acquiring the habit 
of visiting him systematically. 

3. The problem of selecting a “family dentist” and acquiring the habit 
of visiting him systematically. 

4. The problem of learning how to prevent accidents to one’s self and 
to others, and of acquiring safety habits. 

5. The problem of learning how to drive and care for an automobile. 
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D. Managing Personal Finances Wisely 

1. The problem of acquiring the ability to spend money wisely. 

2. The problem of learning how to use the facilities of a bank and of 
developing habits of thrift. 

3. The problem of providing for the future through learning how to 
buy insurance and other securities wisely. 

E. Spending Leisure Time Wholesomely and Enjoyably 

1. The problem of learning to play athletic games and sports. 

2. The problem of developing one or more outdoor activity hobbies 
(gardening, camping, fishing, etc.). 

3. The problem of developing one or more “making things,” “make it 
go,” or “tinkering” hobbies. 

4. The problem of developing one or more “art” hobbies (sketching, 
painting, designing, collecting art objects, etc.). 

^ The problem of learning to sing and/or play a musical instrument. 

6. The problem of acquiring the abilty to select and enjoy good music. 

7. The problem of learning how to get the best out of the radio. 

8. The problem of acquiring the ability to select and enjoy good motion 
pictures. 

9. The problem of acquiring the ability to select and enjoy good books 
and magazines. 

10. rhe pioblem of acquiring the social skills of dancing, playing party 
games, doing parlor stunts, etc. 

11. The problem of acquiring the ability to take an enjoyable part in 
dramatic activities. 

12. The problem of learning how to select and enjoy good plays. 


F. Taking an Effective Part in Civic Affairs 

1 . The problem of acquiring the ability to conduct a meeting properly. 

2. The problem of becoming a more cooperative, community-minded 
person. 

3. The problem of learning how to live democratically with one’s 
fellows. 

4. The problem of ridding one’s self of religious and racial prejudices. 

5. The problem of developing an interest in economic, social and 
political problems. 

6. The problem of acquiring the ability to study and help solve eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems. 

7. The problem of making one’s self a well-informed and sensitive 
' “citizen of the world.” 
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G. Preparing for Marriage, Home-making, and Parenthood 

1. The problem of developing and maintaining wholesome boy-girl 
relationships. 

2. The problem of preparing for a wholesome courtship. 

3. The problem of acquiring the ability to manage a home intelligently. 

4. The problem of preparing for intelligent parenthood (sound sex 
education, rearing children intelligently). 

H. Making Effective Use of Educational Opportunities 

1. The problem of choosing appropriate school subjects. 

2. The problem of choosing appropriate out-of-school activities. 

3. The problem of developing good study habits. 

4. The problem of deciding whether or not to attend a trade or other 
vocational school. 

5. The problem of choosing a trade or other vocational school if 
attendance at such an institution is intended. 

6. The problem of deciding whether or not to go to college. 

7. The problem of choosing a college if attendance at such is planned. 

8. The problem of securing adequate preparation for successful college 
work if attendance of such an institution is planned.^ 


Finding Objectives through Social Analysis 

As the study of individuals in groups turns from the nature and char- 
acteristics of individuals to the structure and elements of groups and of 
society, another approach to the identification of educational objectives 
is pursued. Just as education serves society through helping to develop 
effective individuals, so it helps individuals as it meets the problems of 
strengthening the democratic society in which these individuals live. 
Through such fields as sociology, economics, geography, history, and 
political science the elements and problems of society are identified and 
analyzed. The study of these fields and the ibc of the metiliods of students 
in these fields will help identify the ends which the school shall serve. In 
the local community attention must be given ^o the broa4 understandings 
developed by these fields and to the use ot such broad understanding in 
comprehension of the character and needs of the spewfic community. 

Authorities on curriculum development have noted fte change from 
rural-agricultural to urban-industrial civilization, the decline in influence 

*From “Problems of High School Youth,” prepared for the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program by Harold C. Hand (Springfield, Illinois: Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction; 1949). 
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of the family, the rise of huge business and industrial and social organiza- 
tions, the increased span of life, the lessening influence of face-to-face 
relationships, the shifting nature of occupations, the instability of em- 
ployment, and similar evidences of social change as significant for the 
educational program planner. At this broad general level the elements of 
society have been described as universals, specialties, and alternatives."* 
In discussing the nature of a culture in Chapter 1 , this same analysis was 
cited. It was considered there to help the reader see the role of the school 
in the culture. It is reviewed here to illustrate the type of social analysis 
required if the school is to fill its role. 

The universals are the commonly accepted ways ot doing, of believing, 
and of judging values. They represent the stable core of the culture. The 
specialties also furnish stability to the culture. Specialties represent ways 
of doing, of believing, and of determining values held by individuals and 
groups in accordance with their specific ages or sex or vocation or social 
class. The specialties may be understood by all in a general way, though 
actually they are held only by those involved in situations requiring them. 
Specialties serve the interests of society. Alternatives are ways of doing, of 
believing, and of judging values not commonly held and possibly accepted 
by only a few members of society. Alternatives may be held by so few that 
they are eventually lost through indifference and isolation. They may 
represent the change element in a culture as they become more widely 
accepted and fitted in as universals or specialties. They may emerge as 
social issues bringing conflict and cleavage within a culture. 

In a stable society the universals and spcciallits far outnumber the 
noticeable alternatives. In the promotion of stability the schools should be 
concerned with strengthening the universals and specialties. It is true that 
many of the universals (ways of eating, dressing, and the like) arc acquired 
through association and do not demand the planned attention of the 
schools for their establishment. However, it is necessary that the schools 
give attention to identifying the universals and the specialties as elements 
of the culture, for such identification provides a basic understanding 
among pupils and citizens with which to consider the alternatives bidding 
for support. The schools must also be concerned with identifying alterna- 
tives and examining them to help society change in order to escape stagna- 
tion and decay. 

* See Smith, Stanley, and Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum Development, 
pp. 6-9. 
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The study of the structure of the culture and an examination of its uni- 
versals, specialties, and alternatives is a task for the curriculum experts, the 
local professional school employees, and the students and citizens. As such 
study becomes a part of the course work in the high school, it should be re- 
lated to student decisions about the school and to their participation in 
program planning. The social issues should be topics of community forums 
and of adult education classes. The implications of social change should be 
discussed in professional staff meetings and in the meetings of lay advisory 
councils. From such social analysis of our times, needs will be identified in 
such areas as human safety, conservation of human and natural re- 
sources, translation of democratic idealism into reality, development of a 
a morality appropriate to impersonal dealings with large corporations and 
with absentee proprietors, provision of adequate economic opportunity in 
accordance with individual needs, appropriate utilization of time available 
as a result of increasing mechanization as well as the increasing span of life. 

But the local community must also study itself. It must consider its 
strengths and problems. It must achieve understanding of the component 
groups and their interrelationships. The areas of need identified through a 
broad study of American life must be examined in terms of the local com- 
munity situation. If reduction of accidents becomes a national goal, it is 
important that leame'rs in the local community consicj^r how to reduce the 
kinds of accidents that occur in the local community. The identification of 
the specific objectives is dependent upon a study of the numbers and kinds 
and places of accidents in the local community and a corresponding study 
of safety hazards. If, nationally, schools seek to improve the manner in 
which free time is used by individuals, the local community will need to 
have a look at the ways in which individuals living in it can and do spend 
free time. The number and capacity of various facilities for leisure-time 
activities, and the utilization of these facilities, can be examined. In any 
such study certain objectives for group action will be id^tified, as well as 
objectives for individual accomplishment. 

The local community must look to its own economic future. What will 
be the basis of livelihood for its citizens in twenty-five years? Is it a modem, 
nomaific settlement, with vitality as long as oil can be pilnped or coal can 
be mined or lumber can be sawed, but doomed to moyq on to new oil or 
coal fields or forests? Is its economy based upon marginal lands brought 
into farm production under pressure of war years and doomed to subside 
when competition makes production too expensive? Is there local provi- 
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sion of employment opportunities for the skilled and unskilled labor force 
available potentially, or must people leave the local community to find 
employment? What changes in competency, in attitude, in understanding 
must be achieved to provide adjustment to the situation confronting the 
local community? Such possible changes in the community will be identi- 
fied and will provide the basis for stating educational objectives. 

To what extent are local people included or excluded from the organiza- 
tional life in the community? How much overlapping and actual interfer- 
ence in demands on people and on time do the various organized groups 
in the community provide? For what individuals are little or no real 
membership opportunities open? To what extent do the organized groups 
concern themselves with community-wide problems and activities? How 
effective is local government? How can wider interest in local affairs be 
generated? How can cooperative rather than competitive group projects 
be pneouraged? What changes in understanding and ability must be 
a^omplished to extend the practice of democracy? 

Problems of health and sanitation, public recreation, fire and traffic 
safety are concerns of organized agencies of local government in most com- 
munities, as was noted in Chapter 4. The local health officer may work with 
a board of health which provides some opportunity for community ex- 
pression and participation. The park commission may also provide a chan- 
nel of community activity with respect to public recreation. The police and 
fire departments are likely to be more directly attached to the school pro- 
gram in terms of educational activities than to any other board or civic 
group. The improvement of citizenship activities may be a special objective 
of such groups as the political party clubs and the League of Women 
Voters. Civic improvement projects or civic sei vice undertakings are func- 
tions of a variety of civic and service clubs. Any or all of these organiza- 
tions may provide for community study through organized activities. They 
may provide for public understanding and discussion of findings through 
open meetings. The school may take the responsibility for organizing ap- 
propriate public forums for discussion and report of studies of the local 
community. 

The school has a responsibility through its work with pupils and with 
adult students, through the activities of its professional staff, and through 
providing facilities and occasions for public discussion to see that attention 
is given to social analysis in general and to the problems of the local com- 
munity in particular. Through these discussions local citizens must help 
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identify those strengths in the local community and in American life which 
they wish the school program to reinforce. They must also determine local 
and national social issues with which education should be concerned. 

The professional staff of the school will need to furnish the technical 
interpretation which makes clear the meaning of the problem for educa- 
tion. With what effectiveness is the school program currently dealing with 
the objectives derived from the study of society? What educational 
materials and procedures can be developed to serve these objectives? 
What portion of the objectives cannot be served by the school at all and 
must, therefore, become areas of activity for the total community or for 
organized groups within the community? 

Acceptance of Objectives Related to How Learning Takes Place 

The purposes of the school will be sought through a study of the exist- 
ing situation as embodied in legal requirements, present program, and 
policy statements of the local school; from study of the learner; and 
through study of society. The acceptability of objectives and the plans for 
achieving them are dependent upon a knowledge of how learning takes 
place. The study of how learning takes place is another continuous effort. 
Psychologists have not to date agreed upon a definition of learning, but 
they can report conditions conducive to learning and those inhibiting learn- 
ing. It is true that educational psychology will not concern itself directly 
with what should be' learned. However, as it does identify what can be 
learned’and the situations in which learning can take place most effectively, 
it will condition to that extent the selection of objectives to be served by the 
school. 

Planning Learning Experiences 

In planning the educational program the ffr.Si step has been identified as 
a continuous study of what the school should teach in terms of the objec- 
tives to be accomplished. The second step in this continuous process is the 
the determination of how it shall be taught. What learning situations shall 
be provided? What instructional materials shall be available? By what in- 
dividuals will instruction be given? < 

The reader will recall the interaction of school and community described 
in Chapters 2 and 4. In Chapter 2 a more detailed listing of the learning 
experiences for each age level was reported. 
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Throughout this process of determining how school shall be taught, the 
community makes situations, materials, and people available, and the pro- 
fessional staff selects and organizes for effective learning. Through school 
taxes and formal school organization the community provides most of what 
we commonly consider as schooling. It provides the buildings in which 
learning takes place. It pays for a staff of sufficient size to carry on the 
work of the school as locally conceived. It makes financial provision for 
equipment and supplies. Within the limits of support available, the 
professional staff, working within the legal structure of responsibility of 
boards of education, selects and organizes to provide appropriate learning 
experiences. The community provides for instructional and non-instruc- 
tional positions. Through the professional staff working with the board of 
education the personnel filling these positions are selected, employed, and 
organized. The professional staff schedules the utilization of the available 
school housing and plans that which is to be made available. It also deter- 
mines'^ kinds of equipment and supplies to be used. 

Personnel, materials, and situations not a part of the regular school are 
also available in the community and are to be utilized by the professional 
staff. The community is full of people with special information and skills. 
Since the second world war almost every community has individuals who 
have been in various parts of the world. Old settlers know the early history 
of the community. Municipal officials and civic leaders know community 
problems. There are individuals engaged in a variety of occupations which 
they can explain. Many individuals enjoy avocational pursuits which they 
can share with the pupils. Pupils and teachers may want to go to these in- 
dividuals or they may want to invite such individuals to come to the 
school. The professional staff organizes for cooperation with them. 

The community is full of learning situations. Elementary pupils may be 
taken to the stores, bank, post office, fire station, local factories, airport, 
railway station, farms, town hall, local courts. Cooperative part-time em- 
ployment for training purposes may be arranged for secondary school 
pupils in stores, garages, professional offices, banks, local shops and fac- 
tories, and with various tradesmen. Many instructional materials are also 
available in the local community. Amateur movies, souvenirs from travels, 
costumes and other material characteristic of racial backgrounds repre- 
sented, collections of rocks or leaves or insects or stamps, industrial proc- 
ess exhibits, historical items, and many other things are to be found in al- 
most any community. The community and the people of the community 
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must make such situations, materials, and people available to the school. 
The professional staff must know of them and organize for their effective 
use. 

In terms of knowledge about how learning takes place and in terms of 
knowledge of individual learners, the professional staff must organize 
learning experiences to accomplish the objectives identified and accepted. 
This involves consideration of the fitting of learning experiences to the age 
level of the learners and adjusting learning experiences to the time avail- 
able. It involves establishing a sequence to learning experiences so that 
one experience leads into the next and builds upon the preceding. It in- 
volves achieving comprehensiveness, so that each portion of learning 
experiences is related to all other portions and that the collective learning 
experiences make possible the achievement of the educational objectives 
accepted by the local community. These objectives must provide the 
guide lines. Learning experiences should not be chosen simply because 
they are available. They should be selected in order to accomplish the 
purposes for which the school is maintained. 

Locating and Organizing Subject Matter 

The textbook has played a special role in American schools in the pro- 
vision of learning experiences. Knowledge is organized and classified un- 
der subjects so that it will be readily accessible for use. As American 
schools began to draw on such knowledge, it was presented in textbook 
form according to subject field. The early American school was established 
to teach individuals to read. When they had learned to read, they stayed in 
school to read to learn. With the historical antecedent of a reading school, 
and at a time when the effort in mass education demanded more teachers 
than could be completely and professionally trained, the rapid develop- 
ment of excellent textbooks in America compensated in great part for the 
lack of adequate professional training. As in no other country the textbook 
came to have significant importance. 'The textbook writers, approaching 
pupils from a subject-field background, determined wha^ sequence would 
be of interest to pupils psychologically. They suggested learning activities 
to make the book interesting. They stated objectives that could be served 
by the subject field presented. We depended so heavily u|>on the textbook 
that it became the course of study for many schools. The covering of the 
selected textbooks became the learning experiences to be provided. We lost 
sight of the fact that textbooks are tools with which to learn, rather than 
what is to be learned. 
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With the democratizing of education so that full advanta^ is taken of 
the American system of state responsibility implemented through a lay 
board of education in each local community, increasing emphasis is being 
placed upon making educational decisions as near each individual pupil as 
possible. When dependence on the textbook was paramount, such deci- 
sions were made by a subject-matter specialist remote from the children 
and the local situation. When schooling was evaluated by the effectiveness 
with which the textbooks were covered, the teacher became a tool of the 
text in trying to explain and put it across. The maximum consideration 
for development of each individual requires that the professionally trained 
teacher assume paramount importance and that the textbook become one 
source of assistance to the teacher in his work. As tea(:hers achieve pro- 
fessionalization and are competent to make decisions about subject matter 
and method in terms of the specific community in which they are teaching 
and the particular group of learners with whom they are working, the text- 
bodk ^ters will find that the teaching manuals they prepare will have 
decreasing usefulness. This will raise an educational issue as to the best 
form in which to produce printed materials of instruction and the most 
effective manner in which they shall be used. 

Learning experiences and objectives should not be determined by sub- 
ject matter. The subject matter should fit the learning experiences being 
provided so that the objectives derived through review of the existing re- 
quirements, study of the learner, and study of society are achieved. As 
knowledge continues to develop, we already have much more information 
and expert opinion available in the form of possible course content than 
can ever be used by any one group of students or any individual. The 
selection of content, or subject matter, is a fundamental part of the selec- 
tion and organization of learning situations. If we believe in conformity, 
standardization, and centralization, then we approve removing such selec- 
tion from each teacher’s activities and leaving it in the hands of the text- 
book writers and publishers and of state departments of education. If we 
believe in meeting individual needs in terms of actual community situa- 
tions, we will develop professional training to the level where teachers are 
competent in the selection of content to serve the objectives derived 
through study by the local community and the local professional staff. This 
poses a problem for textbook publishers, requiring a re-study of the kinds 
of printed materials most useful. In the meantime professional staffs of 
local school systems will make use of multiple textbooks and of a wide 
variety of other kinds of printed materials. They will also select as content 
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that material which is available in films, recordings, slides, and by radio 
and television. 

From the discussion in this chapter, it is evident that the process of 
planning the educational program in the local community involves partic- 
ipation of all interested individuals at various points. Objectives to be 
served by the school must be clearly identified and must be modified 
through continuous study. The learning experiences that must be provided 
to achieve the objectives are to be selected and arranged. The content use- 
ful in such learning situations for achievement of the objectives is to be se- 
lected and organized. 
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Effie G. Bathurst, Petersburg Builds a Health Program, U.S. Office of Edu- 
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community needs. 

H. L. Caswell (Editor), The American High School: Its{Responsibility and 
Opportunity, Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. Several out- 
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problems of building a curriculum for peacetime. These problems include 
vocational education, teacher training, social dislocations of all sorts, and 
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Central New York School Study Council, Guide for Local Curriculum 
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riculum planning. Written in action terms and organized step-wise, in outline. 
A bibliography is included. 

R. W. Edgar, “Cooperative Approach to Curriculum Surveys,” Educa- 
tional Leadership (January, 1950). A report of a curriculum survey in 
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than as dictators or arbiters. Students, citizens, and local teachers supplied 
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Walter Gaumnitz and Grace S. Wright, Broadening the Services of Small 
High Schools, U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1948, No. 9. Designed to 
help rural educators expand their school services to meet the unique needs of 
rural youth. The basic theory seems to be vocational in a strict sense, with 
little or no place for general education, 

J. Minor Gwynn, Curriculum Principles and Social Trends. Beginning 
with an historical account of the evolution of the curriculum, the author 
proceetik to give lengthy and documented explanations of what the state of 
affairs in curriculum is today. The work stresses a great variety of descriptive 
factors in curriculum planning, which makes it of use as a reference source. 

Virgil E. Herrick and Ralph W. Tyler, Toward Improved Curriculum 
Theory. A collection of papers presented at a curriculum theory conference 
held in 1947. The authors include the foremost names in American cur- 
riculum development. The editors have organized the papers into five sec- 
tions, beginning with “The Orientation of Curriculum Theory to Its Task” 
and closing with “Looking Ahead,” The entire collection is extremely 
worthwhile. 

A. T. Jersild, and Associates, Child Development and the Curriculum. 
An outgrowth of a Horace Mann-Lincoln research project on curriculum, 
this work attempts to summarize what is known in child development and 
what that knowledge permits and requires in curriculum development. The 
child is reported on from infancy through adolescence. 

J. M. Lee, and Dorris May Lee, The Child and His Curriculum. A book 
oriented directly to a study and understanding of children as the basis for 
curriculum planning. A great majority of space is devoted to issues at the 
technique level. As a contrasting approach, this book has worth for those 
studying various notions of curriculum development. 

Charles M. MacConnell, E. O. Melby, and C. O. Arndt, New Schools for 
a New Culture. An attempt to justify “core programs” in terms of their 
ability to supply education with answers to present-day problems. The 
authors appraise our present schools, the family, need for new teachers, and 
a proposed new school. 

I. James Quillen and Lavone Hanna, Education for Social Competence. 
Part of a report of a five-year study of social education. The concern of the 
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authors'is to inquire into the nature and place of social studies in the cur* 
liculum as well as techniques for teaching it. 

B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores, Funda- 
mentals of Curriculum Development. The authors present a thorough 
analysis of all important theoretical issues in curriculum development. The 
approach taken goes through social diagnosis, functions of education, criteria 
for selecting content, technical issues in curriculum, various types of cur- 
riculum, human-relations, and a final section on the point of view held by 
the authors: “Social Reconstruction.” 

Teachers College Record (February, 1949). This entire issue is devoted 
to curriculum improvement. Among the authors are some of the foremost 
curriculum people in education. The issue is divided into the following 
major parts: “Complexity of Curriculum Change,” “Cooperative Curric- 
ulum Development: A Symposium,” “Preparing Teachers for Modern 
Schools,” and “Unfinished Business in Curriculum Development.” A good 
reference source. 

S. Van Stecnbergh, “Needed: Another Look at Our Curricula,” and “Real- 
life Experiences in the Classroom,” High Points (September, 1950). Two 
articles which take as their basic premise the notion that curriculum pro- 
posals should be oriented to the kinds of “experiences” tnat will help chil- 
dren fulfill their “pressing needs.” The stress is upon “real-life” experiences. 
A list of one hundred experiences and what needs they serve is provided. A 
short account of a classroom in which “real-life experiences” exist is given. 



CHAPTER 1 1 


Administering Educational 
Program Change 


, ^ Much of the material written on school curricu- 

lums*1ias been concerned with curriculum making. Less has been written 
about curriculum installation. The development of curriculum materials 
becomes little more than a practice exercise tor the sake of in-service train- 
ing unless such materials come to be used in an operating educational pro- 
gram. Planning the educational program is a continuous process which 
must be accompanied by continuous adoption and utilization of the plans 
made. During the war years manufacturing companies demonstrated 
the speed with which complete reorganization of production lines could be 
accomplished, with new machines replacing others which were thrown 
away. Schools are not of production-line character, receiving young chil- 
dren and processing them through the years into mature adults. Curricu- 
lum change cannot be effected as directly and arbitarily as the managerial 
shift of the production line. The American public school has more of a 
biological character. It is a living, growing, social organism. On occasion 
program changes may be accomplished by surgery and grafting, but they 
will more regularly be accomplished through the school's tasting, ingest- 
ing, and assimilating the new learning experiences planned for the 
educational program. 

The assimila tion of educational program changes is dependent upon the 
pattern of organization of the existing program. It is accomplished through 
people— staff members, pupils, and citizens of the community. Unless they 
are changed, no real change in program is accomplished. It involves also 
the modification of such managerial procedures as scheduling, grouping, 
record keeping. 
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Patterns of Curriculum Organization 

For purposes of analysis, various writers have classified patterns of 
curriculum organization according to type. In actual practice few, if any, 
clear-cut examples of any specific type exist. The local school is more 
likely to seek the best elements of the various types of curriculum organiza- 
tion and avoid complete adlierence to any one theoretical type. Identifiable 
types of curriculum organization have been grouped into three classifica- 
tions by Smith, Stanley, and Shores.^ 


The Subject Curriculum 

In the general acquisition of knowledge the method of logical analysis 
has required classification of total knowledge into divisions of subject- 
matter fields. The scholars contributing to the development of an ever- 
increasing body of knowledge have found these divisions useful and have 
devoted themselves to specialized fields of study for the sake of knowledge 
itself. When the schools are considered basically to be the social instru- 
mentality for conveying the knowledge of the culture to succeeding 
generations, it is natural that the classifications of the scholars should be 
used. 

Since the efforts of scholars were toward understanding and toward 
arranging in logical sequence for the sake of understanding, a curriculum 
organized on the subject-field division of knowledge may be expected to 
emphasize explanation. In its most traditional form the subject fields are 
presented to the learner as though his goal were to become a scholar 
eventually seeking new knowledge for the culture in each subject field 
studied. This fails to consider him primarily os a user of integrated knowl- 
edge drawn from whatever subject fields provide appropriate learning for 
his life needs. 

The subject curriculum is the organization of learnjbg experiences by 
subject fields. It is the traditional pattern of curriculuni organization. We 
think of the “reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic” pattern of early elementary 
schools. This list of subjects expanded through addition, so that pupils 

1 For a careful and detailed analysis of subject, activity, and core curriculums, see 
Smith, Stanley, and Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum Development, pp. 376- 
531. 
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graduating from the eighth grade in one state were required by law to p as$ 
examinations in twenty-eight different subjects. Our inheritance of the 
Seven Liberal Arts, consisting of the trivium and quadrivium and coming 
down from the Greeks and the Romans, has grown into about three hun- 
dred courses which can now be identified in modem American schools. Ex- 
pansion of the subject curriculum has meant greater division and compart- 
mentalization of learning. Such expansion has been achieved through ac- 
cretion of courses. 

The subject curriculum calls for teachers who are subject-matter 
specialists. In elementary education the professional staff will require the 
services of itinerant teachers or of special supervisors for each new 
addition of material on the claim that the normal staff members have not 
been adequately trained in art, or music, or physical education, or science. 
In the secondary school, where the work is organized departmcntally in 
terny; "of subject fields, new additions in subject matter generally require 
new additions to the staff. With teachers loyal to subject fields and trained 
as scholars in whatever fields they teach, they will naturally resist curric- 
ulum changes except when such changes do not disturb their individual 
working situations to any great extent. As subject-matter specialists they 
are prone to division according to their fields of specialization. They find it 
difficult to work as members of teams emphasizing service to the users of 
integrated knowledge. The very nature of the subject curriculum organiza- 
tion leaves the initiation and promotion of curriculum change to the ad- 
ministrator or to some group other than the professional teaching staff. 
Subject-matter specialists want the opportunity ot approving proposed 
changes even though such changes may not impinge upon their special 
provinces. 

Under these circumstances, since subject curriculums have been the 
most common, most curriculum change has been accomplished through 
addition of courses. This has been especially true at the level of the sec- 
ondary school. Increasing the course offerings came along with the rapid 
gain in enrollment in secondary schools from 1910 to 1940, which made 
expansion of staff a necessity. As new pupils came and as they represented 
broader backgrounds, requiring attention to a wider range of interests, 
it was not di£Scult to add courses along with the additional teachers, equip- 
ment, and classroom space required for the increasing enrollments. As that 
increase in enrollment slowed down for the secondary school, educators 
and citizens were forced to consider other methods of accomplishing 
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curriculum change. In a situation where enrollments were fixed or even de- 
creasing, curriculum change by addition would become most diiBBcult. 
Every new course added would require the subtraction of an existing 
course, and such subtraction would be met with forceful resistance. 

Most of the additional courses have been added as the result of pressure 
group activity and not as the result of community study and professional 
consideration of the needs of the learner. New courses are added because 


some commercial publisher makes them possible with an attractive new 
book or series of books in safety education, or consumer education, or 
conservation, or intercultural relations, or polar geography for the air age. 
Organized local, state, and national groups with education committees 
have developed programs that found a way of adding themselves to the 
curriculum. The new material may have got a start as a special assembly 
program or a contest or a club activity. It may have grown to be a semester 
course for credit under effective promotion by the committee members of 
the organization, by students who found pleasure in the special attention 
gained through the new activity, and finally by the teacher who basked in 
the publicity attached to having developed something new to the school. 
When changes come into the curriculum in such fashion, they are generally 
accepted as something that “won’t do any harm, at least’’ and that will not 
infringe upon the schedule territory already fenced'tiff by other existing 
courses. Such changes are most frequently added out of consideration for 
the interests of those promoting the addition. There tends to be little con- 
sideration of the curriculum as a whole in its effect upon pupils. The frag- 
mentation and compartmentalization of learning are thus increased. 

When working with a subject-curriculum organization, change may be 
accomplished either through procedures creating the least possible disturb- 
ance to the rest of the curriculum or through procedures involving a re- 
consideration of considerable portions of the existing curriculum. 
Throughout this book the authors have held that changes, procedures, 
personnel — any aspect of school operation —should be considered in re- 


lationship to the whole program of the school. This principle should serve 
to guide thinking about how to administer educational program change. 




Use of Out-ofSchool Hours. One of the procedures utilized for addition 


of instructional activities without much disturbance to the rest of the pro- 


gram has already been indicated above — the addition of such activity in 
out-of-school hours. Music, dramatics, physical education, crafts, and 


a number of other subject fields found their way into the school program 
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as extra non-credit activities in the hours before or after the regular school 
day. As these activities gained prestige and adherents, they were moved 
into the regular class schedule and credit was established for them. It is 
possible now, however, to find many schools where band, beginning instru- 
mental music, orchestra, dramatic clubs, journalism clubs, folic- dancing 
groups, and other such areas of interest are served in out-of-school hours. 
As they have moved from outside the regular school day into it, they have 
done so under the pressure of popular demand and with the professional 
staff either assenting or giving ground cautiously. 

Supervised Correspondence Study. In 1923 at Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan, another procedure of curriculum change through addition of courses 
was inaugurated when program offerings of the local high school were 
expanded through the purchase of correspondence courses to be carried 
by ^tu^ents as part of their regular school load. Since that time the interest 
in AVhat has come to be called supervised correspondence study has grown 
tremendously. There is an international organization of those working in 
this field. A leading correspondence center for such courses is the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Extension Division. In making use of supervised corre- 
spondence study the local high school secures the lessons from the corre- 
spondence center, provides periods in the regular school day for study, 
supervises the pupil’s work, and returns the lessons and tests to the corre- 
spondence center. The local school grants credit for the work done. The 
correspondence center prepares the units of instruction and the tests, cor- 
rects the pupil's work sent in, and certifies to the local school the mark and 
the credit. 

The variety of subject fields available through correspondence study is 
almost unlimited. By 1940 the correspondence center at the University of 
North Dakota^ had available one hundred subjects including business 
courses, agriculture, home economics, art, show-card writing, store man- 
agement, gas-station management, radio servicing, carpentry, gas engines, 
diesel engineering, blacksmithing, sheet metal work, astronomy, chemistry, 
higher mathematics, piano, violin, journalism, problems of democracy, 
and languages. 

It has been pointed out" that supervised correspondence study makes 

2T. W. Thordarson, “Implementing the Small High School,” American School 
Board Journal, \ol. 101, No. 34 (August, 1940). ^ ^ ^ 

® Van Miller, “The Assimilation of New Instructional Material into the Public 
High School,’ An Administrative Study,” unpublished doctoral thesis. Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 1941, pp. 94-97. 
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it possible to add any course to the local program as gradually as the need 
for it increases. As soon as a few pupils wish to take a specific course, 
it may be offered by supervised correspondence study. Several types of 
such courses may be tried out while the work is carried on in this manner. 
As enrollment increases, the cost will increase gradually rather than sud- 
denly. No pupils need be automatically placed in such a new course for the 
sake of experimentation nor for the administrative desirability of filling 
up a class. The supervising teacher is given in-service training in the new 
material. Whenever the interest produces class-size enrollment justifying 
teacher assignment, supervised correspondence study can be discontinued. 
Since one of the very real problems of curriculum change by addition has 
been the difficulty of getting anything really subtracted, it should be 
pointed out that correspondence study can be used in reverse for dropping 
courses. As enrollment in a given course drops to a point too low to war- 
rant regular sessions under a teacher, the remaining pupils may still be per- 
mitted to carry the course by supervised correspondence study. Such a 
course can be readily dropped if interest fails completely, or it can be re- 
instated under teacher assignment in case of revival of interest. 

Alternation, Combination, and Individualization of Courses. Supervised 

correspondence study is a technique useful to schools^'of any size, but it is 

especially useful to small schools. Hence it becomes an administrative de- 
0 

vice that can be used to avoid facing up to the problem of school reorgani- 
zation' for the sake of adequate educational program. Other administra- 
tive procedures useful in curriculum change, but which also have the 
weakness of allowing local communities to escape the consideration of 
adequate school size, are those of alternation, combination, and individu- 
alization of subjects.'* Alternation of classes is the offering of courses in al- 
ternate years, with pupils enrolled in adjacent years of schooling taking the 
course together. It is used in schools where total enrollment is small and in 
such elective subjects as draw a limited enrollment. Su(di alternation pro- 
vides additional time which can be allocated to new Objects. An illus- 
tration of the way in which half of the class periods reqi|ired may be elim- 
inated by use of alternation can be given with respect'to three years of 
foreign language instruction. Such a program requires six periods in two 
years if all three years of the language are offered each year. Under a plan 
of alternation, in one year the first year of the language would be offered to 

^ K. O. Broady, Earl T. Platt, aad Millard D. Bell, Practical Procedures for Enrich- 
ing the Curnculunti of Small Schools. 
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ninth- and tenth-graders and the third year to eleventh- and twelfth- 
graders. In the alternate year, the second year of the language would be 
offered to tenth- and eleventh-graders. Thus, in two years, only three 
periods would be required, yet pupils would still be able to take three 
years of foreign language in sequence. 

In small schools or in areas of advanced work where enrollments are 
small, some use has been made of individualization of instruction. For 
example, several different higher mathematics courses may be offered in 
the same room during the same period under the same instructor with 
work carried on in tutorial fashion. In foreign languages it may be possible 
to offer more than one year’s level through individualization of instruction. 
Through the use of teaching materials in general shop courses it is possible 
to keep many different kinds of activity going at the same time. To some 
degree the work in general shop may be considered a combination of sev- 
eral ^ds of class activity. However, in many schools it did not develop 
througlh combining existing courses but rather as an additional course. 
Some actual combinations of existing courses have been worked out, as 
for physics and chemistry, which put two former courses into one course 
and thus release teacher time and room on the schedule for an additional 
new subject. 

Introducing Change through Insertion. The addition of instructional 
activities in out-of-class time, by alternation, combination, and individu- 
alization of subject-matter instruction, by the use of supervised corre- 
spondence study, and by the addition of subjects at. teachers, space, and 
equipment are acquired to care for increasing enrollments, are all proce- 
dures for curriculum change which create little disturbance to the existing 
program or organization. In the subject-curriculum organization one other 
procedure is used which does provide stimulation to the rest of the pro- 
gram. This procedure has been called “insertion.”® Insertion is the process 
by which new materials become parts of units of instruction in a given 
course, new units in a given course, or new parts of more than one given 
course. The vast array of source units developed by curriculum workers 
represents material that may well come into the curriculum through in- 
sertion. As it does so, teachers are compelled to give serious consideration 
to the determination of what in the old course is of value and what is to be 
eliminated to make room for the new. 

(• Van Miller, “The Assimilation of New Instructional Material into the Public High 
School, an Administrative Study,” pp. 114-121. 
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The use of current events in the sodal-studies courses represents an 
early type of insertion. The traditional one-day>a-week current events 
ses»on probably had little effect on the balance of the social-studies course. 
When the local school as a unit concerns itself with a new problem or with 
new material that cuts across existing subject lines, a different procedure is 
required. If a local community decides that the school ought to give more 
attention to safety, consumer education, recreation, intercultural relations, 
or conservation, such attention may be given hit-and-miss by individual 
teachers. But the school will face up to its new concern realistically if it 
uses staff members, pupils, and citizens on study committees to determine 
what education in the new area is already being given within the local 
school system, what materials and procedures are available as developed 
in other schools and by writers in the field, what are the particular needs of 
the local community in the new subject area, how can such needs be met 
through modification of existing courses. 

As one or more local committees line up what is already given by vari- 
ous teachers and in various classes in a field such as safety education, com- 
munication across the subject-held dividing lines is established. Staff mem- 
bers find out more about what each is doing and how it fits into a team 
effort of meeting life needs for boys and girls When the committee sets 
alongside the first report another survey reporting recommended text ma- 
terials, instructional aids, teaching methods, and suggested content in 
safety education, a'basis is provided for determining the extent to which 
the local community already has, incidentally, a complete course in safety 
education without having such a discrete course. If the work of the com- 
mittee is realistic, further information collected will show the number of ac- 
cidents that have occurred in the local community, what kind they were, 
where they occurred, and the safety hazards existent in the community. 
These data will provide a basis for determining the points of emphasis in 
any local safety-education program. With these throe parallel reports 
the amount of duplication and contradiction existing in the present pro- 
gram can be determined and eliminated. The voids in the present program 
can also be indentified. It will then be possible to suggest the allocation of 
various aspects of safety education to the most appropriate subject fields 
so that adequate attention is given to safety by the schocCl without adding a 
separate course in safety education. Corresponding pfocedures in other 
areas will provide a web of cross-ties between staff members and subject- 
matter fields. The method of insertion requires reconsideration of portions 
or all of the existing curriculum. 
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Subject organization of the curriculum creates a situation in which the 
teaching staff is most likely to resist changes or to ignore them. It calls for 
forceful leadership or active pressure groups. It most nearly provides a 
basis for democratic interaction in the form of insertion. It tends to place 
the responsibility for initiation of change on the administrator or those who 
press him. 

The Activity Organization of the Curriculum 

A second pattern of curriculum organization is the activity curriculum. 

The activity organization of the curriculum has never been widely 
accepted in comparison with the almost universal acceptance of the subject 
organization. But since its beginning about fifty years ago, the activity 
organization has become the curriculum pattern in a number of scattered 
ekfhDnt^iry schools and state and city courses of study . . . 

The activity organization has never gained a secure foothold in the 
secondary school — although it has developed to some extent at this level, 
and its underlying ideas and some aspects of its concrete forms have influ- 
enced high school curriculum iniprovements, notably the community school 
developments. This lack of corresponding growth in the high schools is due 
in part to the fact that high school teachers and administrators are more 
devoted to the subject organization by training and by teaching habits than 
are elementary teachers. It is due also to the fact that the subject organi- 
zation enjoys stronger public support at the secondary level and has the ad- 
vantages of well-developed materials and accepted methods of instruction.^ 

Most descriptions of activity-curriculum organization are those of ex- 
perimental school programs or “paper” programs in city or state courses 
of study prepared for use though not actually in operation. The activity 
organization has also been called the project or the experience curriculum. 
The interests and purposes of the children determine the educational pro- 
gram. The content is not planned in advance, but it becomes a common 
content as common interests of children are pursued. As stated in the 
quotation above, few schools exhibit anything like an activity organization 
of the curriculum in operation. However, many teachers and many schools 
have made much use of activity (or project or experience) methods in 
the regular subject organization of the curriculum, or in the core curricu- 
lum organization to be discussed later. 

« Smith, Stanley, and Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum Development, p. 418. 
Copyright 1950 by World Book Company. 
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If schools were organized on the pattern of an activity curriculum, there 
would be a constant readiness for curriculum change. The program has so 
flexible a guide and schedule as to permit change readily. Teachers and 
communities have been unwilling, however, to give up the security of a 
known schedule and content for one that is unknown. They have done so 
only as study of the learner has identified interests and purposes and their 
place in the pattern of human development. The further refinement and 
modification of an activity curriculum would require further study of the 
learner and of the pattern of growth. 

An activity curriculum in operation lequircs teachers with broad train- 
ing and with habits of drawing freely on each other and on additional 
sources of help. It requires the grouping of pupils according to interests, 
with sufficient individualization of instruction to provide for the level of 
difficulty required for each pupil included in the range of individuals with 
a common interest. It requires an abundance of space, equipment, and ma- 
terial, since the use of such physical facilities cannot be so tightly scheduled 
and still allow the freedom of choice necessary for successful operation of 
the activity, curriculum. To some extent it will evoke leadership on the 
part of teachers and pupils, based on broad guide lines and on making 
many decisions in terms of the necessity of the moment. 

Because of the relationships with other schools iit’terms of employing 
teachers, transferring pupils, cooperative use of special services, and 
availability of instructional materials, few schools are in position to adopt 
completely the activity organization. Laboratory schools or private ex- 
perimental schools may do so. Schools of a state or a re^on might do so 
collectively. Large schools might set up an activity organization for a 
“school-within-the-school,” providing for a smaller group from the total 
enroflment. Without cooperative curriculum change on the part of the 
schools of a sizeable area, there would seem to be little likelihood that the 
activity organization would ever be utilized as the basic pattern of curricu- 
lum organization in local public schools. However, within either the sub- 
ject organization or the core-curriculum organization there may be much 
use of activity procedure, following pupil interests. | 

The activity organization of the curriculum minimfees the authority 
and responsibility of the general public and the administrator. It empha- 
sizes the role of pupils and teachers but fails to insure coordination. If the 
subject organization were considered unilateral in favor of the adminis- 
trator and forces external to the classroom, then the activity organization 
must be considered unilateral in favor of the classroom. 
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The Core Curriculum Organization 

Much use of the term “core” has been made by curriculum writers. In 
the operation of schools the term is applied in three ways: Some traditional 
schoolmasters apply the term to the required high-school subjects or to 
subjects that are constants for every high-school pupil. A second applica- 
tion is to courses formed by fusing or merging traditional subjects and 
offering the new version in a large block of time on the daily schedule. The 
best theoretical application of the term is to courses organized around 
problems of ureas of life, courses which have replaced some subjects in the 
traditional curriculum. Under any application of the term the core course 
is established to provide general education and leaves the differentiation 
of instruction for individual purposes to the elective courses. 

^W^re the content of the core course determined on the basis of interest 
of pupils (as is the case with the activity organization), the core curric- 
ulum organization could be thought of as a compromise between the sub- 
ject curriculum and the activity organization. Under such circumstances, 
if the core were expanded to become the whole curriculum, an activity 
organization would result. Or if the core were reduced to the point of 
elimination, a subject organization would be left. But the core course, 
while alert to pupil interests, emphasizes a core of social values derived 
from a synthesis of the studies of society and the studies of the learners. 
The core curriculum is problem-oriented and approaches directly the 
problems of youth in our times without regard for subject-field bound- 
aries. 

The core curriculum may be organized around broad social problems 
such as conservation, improvement of race relations, developing com- 
petency in home and family living to meet the rising crisis of broken 
homes, how much planning and coordination arc required for a satisfac- 
tory economy, war and peace. It may be organized around themes of social 
liv ing such as citizenship, production and consumption, transportation 
and communication, health, recreation, home life. However organized, it 
is important to note that the core < urriculum is not merely a composite 
of subject matter that the teachers and pupils are trying to relate to life 
situations. It is, rather, an approach to learning by which the teachers and 
pupils reach out for whatever subject matter will best serve the learners’ 
needs, disregarding existing subject-matter boundary lines. Such a general 
education, if filling part of the school day, may draw key material not now 
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included in any present subject-matter courses. And as it also draws key 
matoial from present subject-matter courses, it may thereby chang& the 
nature of such courses and their place in the total educational program. 
The purpose of the cote curriculum is to provide general education in 
a relationship to problems of living, so that study and action are brought 
together under staff guidance leading to self-direction on the part of indi- 
vidual pupils and also on the part of the various groups in which they do 
and will have membership. 

The core curriculum organization represents a reaction to the fragmen- 
tation of learning developed through expansion of the subject-matter 
curriculum by addition of courses. As such, it provides for large time 
blocks in which pupils of similar maturity work on general education 
under the same professional leadership. Since the core curriculum organi- 
zation does provide a flexible time arrangement with no fixed subject 
matter and with no confinement to subject-matter boundary lines, it pro- 
vides for educational program change When the core program is so 
organized that a team of teachers cooperate or the teacher in charge of the 
program is able to call freely upon other members ot the staff, the arrange- 
ment puts changes in direct relationship to the whole educational program 
and thus keeps all teachers informed and involved. 

The usual diagram of the distribution of time for the core curriculum 
organization shows the core as a right triangle occupying more of the 
school day in the juflior high school years and less time in each succeeding 
year. The balance of the rectangle is left for electives and other subjects. 
In the diagram presented on page 277, the conception of the general 
education core is represented, and an additional conception of a voca- 
tional education core is included as utilimg increasingly more time in the 
upper secondary school years. The figure is diagramatic rather than statis- 
tically descriptive. It represents the core curriculum, dealing with the 
common themes of living that all have because they are human beings, 
as occupying virtually all of the school time in nursery school and kinder- 
garten and successively less time through the following years of school. 
It represents utilization of a block of time for a core of |caming centered 
around vocational interests starting at die tenth-grade le^el and increasing 
in the following years. The oped space in the total time pattern left be- 
tween the two cores is available for group activities such as athletics, 
music, sfieech, and clubs, as well as for such individual activities as drill 
in the skills, remedial work, health service to individuals, and the like. 
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This pattern is based on the notion that vocational choice is a point of 
focus in adult life and that present programs of vocational preparation 
have developed by the old pattern of addition (hence, fragmentation) of 
subject-matter courses (including skill courses). Through integrated or- 
ganization of vocational preparation courses into a core pattern it is pos- 
sible to emphasize their relationship, to draw on them for application to 
real problems, and to provide for continuous program change in terms of 
developments. If such interests can be identified as points of organization 
around which instruction can be fitted together, it will be possible to 
achieve one kind of grouping of pupils on the basis of vocational fields 
along with the more general grouping for the general education core. As 
students from various vocational field groups meet together in a general 
education core group, there is opportunity to think about and experience 
the relationships of vocational groups to common problems. 

The reader will readily see in such a structure the dangers of the multiple- 
track, secondary education and the resultant class structure so alien to 
democracy. He will maintain that society is alieady broken up with too 
many cleavages along vocational lines, without introducing such separation 
to high-school youth. In our present society we have too much of vocational 
associations where men meet their own kind in a discussion of current 
problems from one vocational viewpoint, conccrnecLwith the effect upon 
the vocation and seeking to negotiate with other vocational groups or with 
the government an arrangement advantageous to their own group. We are 
shDrt on organizations which cut across vocational lines. Public forums 
which show the proper relationship of all vocational groups and their view- 
points are still spectacular enough to draw radio billing and good audiences. 

Were the effect of the proposed structure an extension of the present 
fragmentation the reader would be justified in his doubt. But a school built 
on vocational interests could help to make public interchange between voca- 
tional groups commonplace, and only in the high school does our society 
have the opportunity of promoting a working understanding through inter- 
change of all the groups. The membership in vocational groups cannot be 
identified in the elementary school. After high school the various vocational 
groups go their separate organizational ways, although they might seek 
association across vocational lines had they experienced in school the value 
and possibility of planning on the basis of their interrelatedness.'^ 

The local community, in developing a core curriculum organization, 
needs to have a continuously growing study and concern for the themes 

t Van Miller, “Building the Curriculum around Vocational Interests,” The Clearing 
House, Vol. 22, No. 488 (April, 1948), pp. 470-471. Used by permission. 
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emerging from study of the learner and study of society. It needs to pro- 
vide sufficiently large blocks of time in the school day for work under indi- 
vidual or team leadership provided by the professional staff. Such a local 
community must develop pupils who learn to work codperatively in the 
location, organization, and use of materials and learning situations. The 
core curriculum unites the interests and efforts of those in the classroom 
and those external to it. It provides opportunity and responsibility for all 
concerned in an operation requiring coordination. Citizens of the com- 
munity must understand education as the process of inducting the young 
into the culture — a process involving all members of the society and there- 
by becoming a social process through which the culture is also improved. 


The Relation of the instructional Program to School Services 

^Se^ools operate a number of services considered auxiliary to the instruc- 
tional program. Such services include health, library, guidance and coun- 
seling, psychological services, attendance service, school lunches, and the 
like. These have been included in the “all-school” program by Krug; 

This all-school program is defined here as including the following: 

1. Classroom instruction based on some kind ot course pattern — ^includ- 
ing content and method 

2. The out-ol -class student activities, such as school clubs, dances and 
parties, athletics, student body government and management 

3. Guidance and/or counseling 

4. School-related work experience 

5. Community services and community relationships 

6. The intangibles ot human relationships — teacher-administrator, 
teacher-pupil, administrator-pupil — which make up the social climate 
of the school as a community 

7. School services — ^health, library, recreational, and the like.** 

These school services may be seen as designed to keep the pupil in school 
and adjusted to the school. Actually, they provide part of the total learning 
situation and are not separate and apart from the instructional program. 
When this relationship is emphasis ' *1, it may be utilized to promote desir- 
able program change. The following illustrations will show how this em- 
phasis is achieved. 

8 Edward A. Krug, Curriculum Planning (Harper & Brothers, 1950), p. 71. Used 
by permission. 
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The school health staff teaches as it works with individual pupils, and 
die classroom teachers render health service as they observe children,for 
the purpose of reporting signs of illness or disability. When the health 
service staff can be more directly related to tho% who teach health or 
health-related m’aterial, both the instruction and the health service are 
likely to be improved. As the school nurse, the dental hygienist, the cafe- 
teria menu-planner, the elementary teacher interested in health education, 
the physical education teacher, the biology teacher, and the homemaking 
teacher meet together and work together, they provide for coordination 
and reinforcement of efforts to improve individual and community health. 
The physical records of pupils including diseases and defects will pro- 
vide data for determining points of emphasis to adapt health instruction 
to the local community. The kind of health instruction provided by teachers 
can be reinforced in individual conversations as the nurse or the dental 
hygienist works with individual pupils. Reinforcement in getting pupils to 
eat the basic seven nutritional elements can be achieved through provision 
of the basic seven in the planning of cafeteria luncheons, meal-planning 
in homemaking classes, discussion of nutritional needs in hygiene and in 
biology, recognition of the basic seven in dietary suggestions for athletic 
conditioning, and some attention to good diet in conferences between indi- 
vidual pupils and nurse or dental hygienist. 

The relation of the attendance worker and the instructional staff will 
help provide direction to program change. When the attendance worker 
understands developments in the program, he is in position to promote 
community understanding and cooperation as he visits homes. The reac- 
tions he obtains from parents are helpful guides to the program planners. 
Criticisms of the existing program that are derived from his analysis of 
attendance problems will provide clues to desirable program improve- 
ment. Information available to guidance workers and to school psycholo- 
gists places them in an advantageous position to help in reshaping the 
school program. As instruction is related to guidance asid psychological 
services, these services become an integral part of the pri^gram and not an 
extra aid to help pupils endure the regular program. 

The school librarian is in an unusually good position |o see the overall 
relationship of much of the program as well as its effectiveness. She knows 
the reference requirements of all the teachers and is in a position to see to 
what degree requirements of different teachers are in conflict or in 
harmony. She also knows the degree to which pupils read and what 
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ntaterial they choose to read when they have choice. She can help teachers 
understand pupils’ reading habits and attitudes besides helping them locate 
appropriate reference and supplementary materials. 

The Relation of the Instructional Program to Student Activities 

In connection with the subject-matter organization discussed above, 
it was pointed out that many additions to the program entered the school 
offerings as non-credit, out-of-class activities. Local communities have 
used out-of-class activities to meet pupil interests and community needs 
in an effort to avoid breaking in on regular classes — ^thus overlooking the 
fact that regular classes already exist to meet pupil interests and 
community needs. In avoiding intrusion on the regular classes and the 
administrative problems such intrusion presents, new problems have been 
egsotijid: Time must be found in or out of school for the activities, 
sponsors must be assigned, means of financing and of accounting properly 
the activity finances must be devised. It is important that such out-of- 
class activities contribute to the regular school program rather than de- 
tract from it. But student activity organizations should not be planned 
as “frosting” to the school as a whole, nor as promotion of interest in 
otherwise uninteresting school work, nor for the stimulation of devoted 
application to books for the sake of eligibility. 

An array of student activities provides a testing ground for student inter- 
ests and for the development of materials and procedures. It does not 
bind the school with the definite commitment usually attached to some 
aspect of the program formally included in the regular school curriculum. 
If the area of student activities is to be used as a tryout field, schools must 
be careful to avoid developing a standard, fixed list of student organi- 
zations perpetuated because of established tradition and organizational 
structure. If student activities are to provide some real measure of student 
interest, each student must have some freedom of choice in selecting the 
activities in which he wishes to participate. Moreover, his choice must 
not be restricted to the list of student activities currently organized. 
Provision must be made for initirtiion of new activities on the part of 
students or faculty members. Such an arrangement would provide for the 
submission of an organizational proposal to the student council, to the 
school staff, or to the school board for official approval. A proposal to 
organize' a new activity would need to indicate the number of students 
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interested in participating, the purposes of the organization, the proposed 
sponsorship, the available time and meeting space, and proposals ,for 
financing the activity. Charter of the organization should be considered 
on the basis of its relationship to the total school program and on the 
likelihood of its having a fair tryout. 

The participation of students as officers and members of various 
activity groups, and especially their participation as officers and members 
of the student association, student council, and student executive boards, 
represents effective instruction in democratic group life. The patterns of 
these organizations should not be modeled after those of civil government 
or adult organizations in an attempt to teach the form of such patterns. 
The pattern should be designed to serve the purposes of the school and 
the student organization so that pupils learn through experience that all 
organizational patterns should be shaped and modified in accordance 
with their functions. When pupils are forced through forms and structures 
that do not serve the purposes of the organization, they can only feel 
either indifferent and not involved, or they can learn that such organi- 
zational forms and procedures are not very practical. 

The student association should be all-inclusive in its membership, and 
any student council. established should be representative of the total 
group. Student council meetings should be the official school-wide forum 
discussion available to every pupil directly or through representation. 
Student representadves chosen to work on cooperative committees with 
school board members, teachers, and parents can be selected through the 
council. When they are chosen by teachers or school officials, they may 
be pupils who seem to be representative to those choosing them but who 
do not always seem so representative to the total pupil group. However, 
when the student council is only a forum for the discussion and nothing 
happens as the result of such discussions, even the discussions lose point. 
Unless there is provision for establishing sub-committees to promote 
action on council decisions, or some effective student executive committee 
structure, the council discussions serve only as hopeful invocations to 
those school and community officials who do have authority to act. 

At the same time it must be clear to pupils partic^ating in student 
activity organizations, student associations, student councils, and student 
executive boards that their discussions and decisions with respect to the 
school represent the concern of but one interested group. They, too, must 
see the school in its community setting as a social enterprise maintained 
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by and responsive to the whole community. Decisions and appropriate 
action on matters of concern primarily and almost exclusively to the 
students will be taken by them, but their participation should not be 
confined to such matters. As pupils become involved through participation 
in problems pertinent to the whole school in its community setting, they 
will bring a fresh and stimulating point of view to teachers, school officials, 
and the community. The relationships established will provide more 
involvement of youth in other aifairs of the community and will thus serve 
as part of the process of inducting the young into the culture. 


Acquiring Readiness for Educational Program Change 

Individuals in the community — school staff members, lay citizens, 
pnfuhl — ^and groups in the community will be interested in promoting 
specific changes in the school program. However, the community as a 
whole and the school officials representing the community as a whole 
should be more concerned with setting up conditions that make desirable 
change possible and likely. As any individual or group in the community 
works to promote specific change — unless such change is part of a 
community-wide accepted plan of educational development — psychologi- 
cal pressure and tension are increased. The specific change promoted has 
competitors seeking the energies and acceptance of the same group. As 
one change is promoted vigorously, the adherents of competing proposals 
become more active lest their particular pet proposals be left out. The 
result is likely to be either a compromise in wh<ch no proposal is adopted 
completely and effectively, a decision reached in favor of the individual 
or group able to develop overwhelming pressure on the others, or a 
dissipation, through indecisive discussion and argument, of all the efforts 
to promote change. The school officials, representing the community as a 
whole, should make the advantages of different viewpoints available as 
potential for social change and make possible fair consideration and 
implementation of each proposal in relationship to the total program of the 
school and the nature of the local community.® 


® For an analysis of driving and restraining foiccs, see David H. Jenkins, “Social 
Engineering in Educational Change; An Outline of Method,” Progressive Education, 
Vol. 26, No. 7, (May, 1949), pp. 193-197. 
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Diversity and Adequate Communication 

As the local community and its school officials consider program 
change, they will realize that more progress is to be made by opening the 
way for tryout of desirable changes than by building up pressure through 
criticism of the existing program or urging professional staff members to 
“do better.” Within any local situation the potential for change arises 
from a variety of viewpoints. Communities can be assured that they 
possess such variety when members of their professional staff come from 
a variety of training institutions and from a number of widely scattered 
geographic locations.^" When different economic, racial, and religious 
groups live in the community, send their children to the same schools, and 
find representation on the school board and in the school-community 
organizations, such diversity exists. The community should recognize the 
value of differences in viewpoint as the basis on which new ideas and 
changes are developed. 

Unless there is adequate communication, diversity of viewpoint never 
becomes effective as a force for change. Not only should attention be given 
to the provision of diversity within the commimity, but also every 
possible means of opening up channels of commuoication should be 
utilized. Staff, pupils, and citizens must all be given adequate information 
about, the schools. This means more than simply releasing for public 
distribution all significant school news — it means checking to see whether 
or not such news was communicated. The school should do more than 
simply “put the news on the air” — it should check the “Hooper rating” 
to determine which news people hear and to which items they react. Open 
board meetings which no one other than the board and school officials 
attend; annual reports with accurate and complete data distributed, 
scanned, and forgotten; open forums on school problems in which no 
voices from the floor raise queries or counter points; quitting and reassur- 
ing school news releases in the local paper — all these, add other publicity 
efforts, are means of communicating. But they do not jblways represent 
communication. To be sure that there is communicatioii there should be 
some “talk-back” provision so that those receiving information and 
opinions react to them and submit additional information and opinion for 
reaction by the school staff. 

T<>See Paul R. Mort, and Francis O. Cornell, American Schools in Transition. 
Note especially “Teachers as Adaptors,” pp. 244-290. 
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Organised Studies 

The diversity of viewpoints exposed through multilateral communica* 
tion must be related to the school and its program if desirable school 
change is to be realized. If diversity of viewpoints is only a reflection of 
inadequate and wrong information about the existing school program, 
little potential will remain when accurate information has been communi- 
cated. Understanding of the present situation is important as a basis for 
determining whether or not these differences of ideas are more than mere 
differences in information about what presently exists. But understamUng 
of the present situation also provides a basis for thinking beyond it. 

The local community should maintain many study activities. Some of 
these will be studies of present procedures and their effectiveness. Some 
will be studies of the learners — what pupils drop out of school and why, 
wh&f pupils repeat grades or subjects and why, what happens to 
youngsters who are over-age or under-age for the group with which they 
are working, who takes part in the student activities, how much the school 
program costs the pupil over and above the tax support provided publicly, 
what help for life problems faced by former pupils did they receive from 
the school, where pupils graduating and leaving the school go and what 
they do. Some will be studies of social problems in the local community — 
how well are the recreational and cultural facilities of the community 
used, what kinds of magazines are sold at the community newsstands, 
what coordination of health services is possible, what kinds of employ- 
ment are available and what kinds of individuals are unemployed, what is 
the economic future of the community, what is the quality of housing 
occupied by various segments of the local population, what is the amount 
or percentage of unpaid bills, for what goods and services do people seek 
outside the local community, what historical facts and places and relics 
are available, what percentage of people qualified to vote actually do 
vote. 

In connection with these studies of existing conditions the value of 
different viewpoints, recognized through effective intercommunication, 
will be increased as the purposes of the school and the educational 
philosophy of the community are continuously re-examined and re- 
shaped. The examination of philosophy and statements of purposes is 
undertaken not as an isolated activity but in relation to what the school can 
and ought to do about the disclosures of studies of pupils and of the 
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community. It is important that such consideraticm be undertaken when 
real local problems are at hand so that there is no great dichotomy between 
what is decided when we are just talking and what is decided when we are 
ready to take action. 

Readiness for educational program change is also acquired as the 
local professional staff and people in the community keep in touch with 
the broad movement of curriculum development throughout the state, 
region, and country. As local communities get caught up in a curriculum 
program sponsored by a state organization or agency, or as they hear of 
effective program changes accomplished in comparable schools or in 
neighboring schools, they are motivated to see what can be done in their 
own schools. 

Development of Permissiveness 

Readiness for curriculum change is promoted as room for growth is 
provided in the size of the staff, in the budget, and in the time schedule. 
If staff members and students have time in which to study and discuss and 
develop appropriate program innovations, it is possible for program 
change to be accomplished. This involves the provision of sufficient staff 
so that some unassigned time is available. It also involves budget allo- 
cation of funds for curriculum development on which the staff and any 
student or citizen committees may draw for expenses as well as for 
matedals that may be required in the development of new instructional 
procedure. It is particularly important for the staff to establish an 
atmosphere of permissiveness that will encourage those with ideas to 
suggest them, discuss them, and try them out. 

Teachers approach curriculum work with varying degrees of enthusiasm 
and resistance. A staff will seldom accept readily a proposal that everyone 
must work on curriculum change. Such an order is more likely to produce 
att agreement — open or hidden — that no one shall work on curriculum 
change. This protects those who do not want to be bothered by change or 
with the effort of doing more than just keeping the present program going 
as it is. But such hidden or open agreement that noi|e will work on 
curriculum change is as impossible as the order that all must work on such 
chan^. Such an agreement does not prevent those who have ideas from 

In connection with devices useful in getting the professional staff started on 
program changing, see Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Guide to 
the Study of the Curriculum in the Secondary Schools of lllirutis, pp. 25-26. 
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h&ving then). Under the pressure of an intriguing idea few individuals can 
resist some effort to test it even if the testing is done quietly, with as little 
notice as possible. There should be agreement that those who have ideas 
and want to try them out may do so. There should be obligation on the pairt 
of all members of the whole group to keep themselves informed on the 
developments and effectiveness produced by the experimenters. If the local 
community can create such an atmosphere of permissiveness, it will be 
possible to have some or many ideas tried out in relationship to the total 
school program and affecting it. In such an atmosphere of permissiveness 
the experimenter has not fought so hard for the right to try out his notion 
that he is compelled to make it come out right, or rationalize that it is 
right whether it is or not, in order to justify the vigorous manner in which 
he overpowered opposition. Thus in a permissive atmosphere unfortunate 
developments arc not so likely to persist. With the tryout of an increasingly 
greater number and wider range of ideas and with these ideas more 
directly related to the purposes and total program of the school, there is 
likelihood of desirable change. And there is likelihood that only the best 
developments will persist. 

The permissive atmosphere is further enhanced as the staff, the pupils, 
and the citizens in the local community experience the utilization of 
resource materials and persons freely. As classes can effectively use the 
help of a student or group of students from another class, some arrange- 
ment should be made for having them present. When people in the 
community can furnish special information or opinion in connection with 
the educational activities of any school group, iheir services should be 
utilized. As teachers arc specialists in connection with problems under 
consideration in groups under the supervision of other teachers, they 
should be borrowed as specialists to give help. This promotion of flexi- 
bility in use of personnel creates readiness for greater flexibility as it may 
be needed and also increases the understanding individuals possess of the 
relationships between various parts of the school program and between the 
school and the community. 

Whenever two or more teachers cooperate in working on a specific 
uni t of instruction, more rcadin: -ss is acquired for team teaching. Such 
experience in cooperating for a special assembly, or a joint meeting of 
classes, or a joint assignment of student work to meet requirements of two 
or more classes, provides readiness for further relating subject fields or 
areas of specialization to each other. As this readiness builds up, it may 
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become feasible to think about assigning the same broad block of students 
to two or three or four teachers who will work together as a team. They 
may meet class-size segments of the group in rotation during traditional- 
length periods. They may meet class-size segments of the group for longer 
periods of time as individual teachers. They may consolidate the class-size 
segments and work as a team of teachers with a Ihrger group of students 
over a longer period of time each day. 

Movement from the subject-matter fixed-period pattern to the core- 
curriculum pattern or even to the activity organization is accomplished 
as readiness for the next step is attained. In acquiring such readiness it 
is not necessary that every teacher be involved — only that two or more be 
involved and that their experience be made known to the whole staff. 
Procedures that work well enough to attract favorable attention, or 
procedures carried far enough to disclose the possibility of challenging 
new development, will draw more experimenters to them. 

Communities have acquired readiness for curriculum change as they 
have been able to differentiate more sharply between general education 
and specialization. The commonly required subjects such as English, 
social studies, general science and biology, and general mathematics will 
be more easily modified if the portions useful in common learnings are 
separated and differentiated from those useful in specialized training. 
The common learning aspects of these subject fields can be brought 
together as teachers t:odperate on specific units of learning or work as a 
team in providing general education for a general education course. The 
specialized aspects of these same subject fields can be reorganized into 
electives, activities, or advanced courses where the problem of teaching is 
reduced because the group of pupils who come into the course have 
purposes in keeping with the specialized courses 

The local community and school acquire readiness leading into edu- 
cational program change as the diversity in viewpoints is disclosed through 
adequate communication and is related to the educational program 
through considering what is presently the program, what It fails to do, and 
what it ought to do. Readiness is acquired through contact with the broad 
movement of curriculum development. Readiness is| acquired in a 
permissive atmosphere where time and [diysical resources and interested 
co-workers are available. Readiness develops as individuals experience 
flexibility in time arrangements, in the use of personnel as resources, in 
team-teaching, and in committee and group study. Readiness is acquired 
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as ^fferentialion between general education and specialized education is 
clarified not only in words but also in the treatment of pupils. As teachers, 
especially, and pupils and interested citizens work together in the 
acquisition of instructional materials, the development of appropriate 
teaching and group methods, and the provision of physical facilities and 
instructional aids, readiness for curriculum change is developed and 
change takes place. 


Administrative Problems of Change Installation 

Administrative patterns are established to expedite and serve that 
arrangement of educational program which seems best at the time such 
' patties are developed. Many times their very effectiveness in establishing 
a Smooth and serviceable routine gives reason for their persistence even 
when a changing educationa* program calls for a new administrative 
pattern. Much of the administrative detail is repetitive and routine and 
required as a necessary concomitant to the accomplishment of the edu- 
cational program and services for which the school is operated. Since it 
is of this nature, there is a tendency to so organize procedures that the 
administrative detail can be handled almost automatically. When it needs 
to be changed, it cannot be changed automatically since it must be re- 
designed. Since such detail is the kind of thing that we like to make 
automatic, we resist the call to work with it in any other fashion. Thus 
established administrative procedures become barriers to program change. 

The Carnegie unit of credit, the traditional symbols of marking pupil 
progress and achievement, the daily schedule of so many equally long 
class periods, the assignment of pupils to a group for a school year, the 
stated requirements for teacher certification and the lists of kinds of 
certificates — all these are illustrations of routinized administration set up 
to serve an existing educational pattern effectively and which have become 
so commonly accepted that their modification is a difficult procedure. The 
lack of interest in these things unre oted to the educational program is one 
reason for the difficulty. A complete change seems too much to make all 
at once, and a little change seems too insignificant to be worth while. 
Because few people have really worked at the engineering problems 
connected with the installation of curriculum change, many good ideas 
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for curriculum change are abandoned because “they just won’t work in our 
system.” We must come to see that the system was created to make “gQod” 
ideas work, and that when it fails to do so, it is time to make changes in 
the system. 

Scheduling 

The scheduling of school programs has been primarily related to a 
subject-matter organization in both the elementary and the secondary 
schools^ In the elementary schools it has not represented such an adminis- 
trative block because the same group of pupils are generally under one 
teacher for most of the day and that teacher has leeway in the arrangement 
of the daily schedule. In the upper elementary grades and in the secondary 
schools, where instruction has been departmentalized by subject fields, 
a system of scheduling that developed to serve this pattern effectively has 
a strong hold. Those who have studied and written on the improvement of 
schedule-making have, for the most part, started with scheduling as it now 
exists — a pattern of scheduling most serviceable to the subject-matter 
organization. 

There have been studies of appropriate time-allotments tor various 
subjects, opinions on which times of day are best fm* specified subjects, 
judgments on how many times a week classes should meet. There have 
been innovations hi the form of short home-room periods, special 
assembly periods, longer activity periods, floating periods that make 
possible the addition of an extra time block to the total schedule by robbing 
in rotation all existing time blocks of a portion of their time. Procedures 
have been suggested so that the required general education subjects are 
placed on the schedule first, and the electives are then fitted in — ^avoiding 
conflict with the required subjects. Procedures have been developed for 
starting with the identification of individual pupil conflicts in course 
registrations and working through to the required constants so as to 
avoid such daily program conflict for all individual pupils. Most 
scheduling systems fix a time arrangement that persists jijear after year and 
an allocation of classes that persists for a semester on a year. Even the 
scheduling proposals made for the core curriculum organization tend to be 
a modification of the existing pattern of scheduling so many fixed units of 
time per day. 

Is it fair to question whether all pupils must pass from one class to the 
next at the same times? Or whether courses must all be the same number 
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of weeks long— -either to equal a semester or a year? Or whether it is so 
important to be able to know where each pupil and staff member is at any 
given moment that we dare not extend more freedom of choice to indi- 
viduals about where they shall be at any moment? Or whether the school 
day must be cut up into equivalent units of time used singly or in combina- 
tion? We find some breaks in the routine where certain “honor” students 
are given the privilege of outlining a long-range program of development 
and then given freedom of movement within the school on the basis of 
self-responsibility. Or when remedial classes or special education classes 
are established for some pupils so that they attend for the amount of time 
each day and the total number of days or weeks or months that will best 
accomplish the purposes established for the particular individual. 

When blocks of time are broad enough for a common learnings or 
general education course, there is some group and teacher autonomy in 
aipuBging the best use of the time available in a situation where there is 
time enough to require group planning and to provide for flexibility. To 
what extent can time outside the broad time blocks established for 
common learnings courses be scheduled on a clinical basis so that an 
appointment staff member works continuously to keep all facilities and 
personnel effectively busy with the least possible waiting and incon- 
venience to those to be served? To what extent must the broad time 
blocks established for common learnings courses be the same length for all 
pupils working in any one class? 


Grouping 

The establishment of graded schools was a landmark of educational 
development. Pupils were grouped by chronological age and then by 
achievement level as a means of improving instruction. The measure of 
instruction and of pupil achievement hinged pretty largely upon what 
happened in each individual instance between pupil and teacher. We 
attempted to grade pupils (or group them) as we do eggs or coal — getting 
all the same size in the same gro >p for easier handling. Whenever the 
effort in grouping has been toward reducing the range of differences 
present in the group, it would seem that the goal has been one of increasing 
the degree to which the teacher imparted pre-determined subject-matter 
or specified competencies. 

Much remains to be done in the development of underlying theory for 
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grouping pupils and the development of effective procedures. Grouping 
must be conceived as one of the means of manipulating advantageously 
the educational environment to which each individual pupil reacts. Must 
we promptly classify and label each child for a year or for a semester, or 
may each have different classifications depending upon the purpose to be 
served? To what extent should we consider stuffing groups so that one 
youngster is not always the youngest member or the oldest member in the 
group or groups with which he is associated? How much gain is there in 
transmission of valuable experience to the younger children and in devel- 
oping some social responsibility for the older children in a group including 
an age range much greater than that found in the traditional school grade? 
To what extent is a common learnings or general education course actually 
enriched when the group includes as wide as possible a range of interests, 
abilities, and backgrounds? How important is it to have somewhat equiv- 
alent skills in order to be an accepted and benefitting member of a reading 
group in an elementary class, a shorthand class, an advanced foreign 
language class, a physical education class, the school band or chorus? 

If effective work is to be accomplished in hobby clubs or in advanced 
secondary school courses, how narrow must be the range of interest of 
the group? What attitudes, understandings, and procedures of democracy 
itself are being taught and can be taught through the procedures the school 
uses in assigning pupils to groups? 

In developing theory and procedures it is not essential that a ^ven 
school compel itself to use a consistent pattern of .grouping. But it must 
know the basis upon which any pattern of grouping is proposed, and it 
^ould devise a means of determining the extent to which the grouping 
procedure serves or fails to serve the particular purposes for which it was 
esXaSolir^ed. The \oca\ corutrvuruX'^ tru^X, for exampXe, plan del^raXeVy 
for heterogenous groups in common learnings areas as a basis for extend- 
ing understanding and tolerance and ability to utilize diversity in view- 
points through effective communication and group deliberation. It might 
seek to sharpen the teaching of skills by trying to establish instructional 
groups of fairly equivalent levels of development. It mi^t allow free pas- 
sage from group to group on the basis of interests in mafiy elective subjects 
and student activities. Whereas a variety of grouping procedures may be 
used in serving the variety of pupil needs, the local community must also 
recognize the importance of avoiding shifting the pupil from group to 
group so frequently that he has no opportunity to devdop the security of 
membership in any group. 
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Marks, Crodits, and Rscerds 

Pupil report cards, standarized cumulative record forms, official tran- 
scripts of credits, diplomas accompanied by fixed graduation require- 
ments, and college entrance requirements represent another part of ad- 
ministrative detail established to serve effectively the educational program 
existent at the time of their development. As new program changes are 
proposed, those habituated to the present system begin to ask how much 
credit is to be given or how the work of pupils in the new area of instruction 
is to be marked. School marks were initially utilized as a basis for helping 
the pupil understand how he was progressing so that he might do better 
at his learning task. With increasing stress on marks and “passing,” pupils 
come to work in order to “earn” satisfactory nMrks.“ 

When the pupil’s status with the teacher, with fellow students or with 
pqfbtts, or his position as a student in good standing eligible for activity 
participation, becomes dependent upon the mark, the system of marks 
becomes a control device used to force conformance on the part of the 
pupil. Pupils objecting to such compulsion begin to find ways to beat the 
system. Such a system fails to serve its purpose. As such a control device 
becomes a convenient tradition, those who use it, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, for control are reluctant to give it op without an acceptable 
substitute. Since they do not wish to admit that it is basically a control 
device, they are unwilling to ^ve it up at all, because most acceptable 
substitutes make the emphasis on control more obvious. 

In the administration of educational program change the local com- 
munity has an opportunity to redirect evaluation procedures to the serv- 
ice of learning and growth. Such records should tell us what the individual 
is able to do, what he knows, and what kind of a person he is. Achievement 
tests and performance tests may indicate what he can do and how well he 
can do it. The results of such tests should be part of his record and should 
be used by him and with him for purposes of self-direction and personal 
planning They may also be used for purposes of grouping him in skill 
subjects and for determining his acceptability to employers or to colleges. 
What he knows may be indicated to some extent by an experience record 
inHieating the fields of knowledge to which he has been exposed, the places 
he has visited as a traveler, the books he has read. It may be indicated by 

»* With reference to school marks, see Van Miller, "Remarks About School Marks,” 
The American School Board Journal, Vol. 119 (September, 1949), pp. 25-26, and 
Vol. 119 (October, 1949), pp. 33-34. 
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a general-education inventory test. What kind of a person he is may be 
established by the rating of his peers, by his own autobiographical sketch, 
by anecdotal reports of observers, by personality tests, by records of offices 
he has held and employment in which he has engaged. 

New methods of accumulating and recording the information about 
each pupil are in the process of development. Because it seems valuable 
to have all of the information about an individual kept in one cumulative 
record, we have tended to set up forms that provide for a twelve-year 
period. Once started on such a form for a given individual, the school is 
reluctant to change. This impedes the process of development. Drawn 
from such record is the transcript of credits and the standing in the class 
required so frequently by colleges, other public schools, and employers, 
not because it is the most useful information but because it is traditionally 
the best available. In any period of transition from one system of records 
to another, an extra burden is imposed of either keeping both the new and 
the old or providing for a procedure for translating the new into the terms 
of the old. This is a necessary part of development, but the extra nature of 
the burden acts to reduce the number of communities attempting such 
changes. 

We are so used to existing report-card torms and the regularity with 
which they are issued that most modifications proposed are slight and are 
still within the concep.t of periodic reports submitted for all pupils enrolled. 
To what extent can these reports be verba! instead of symbolic or coded? 
Why is it necessary to issue report cards on all pupils at regularly specified 
intervals? Why should not reports be issued oniy when there is something 
to report that is unusual or different? ^'o whal extent can pupils partici- 
pate in their own record-k cping and reporting? To what extent is pupil 
participation in such record keeping and self-evaluation a part of edu- 
cation in self-direction and in human dev^Mopment? 


Recording Curriculum Development 

In discussing the acquisition of readiness for curriculum change the 
necessity of accurate information about the current situadon was pointed 
out. For any improvement that is always a requirement. We have criticized 
some of the present record systems, but we must admit that they do furnish 
some basis for knowing what the current situation is. As developments are 
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undertaken, it is important to have sufficient record keeping so that an 
administrator may always know what happened as a basis for further 
evaluatioa and improvement. In administering educational program 
change the need of several kinds of documentation may be seen. 

There is need for documentation of what is happening to the total edu- 
cational program. As citizens’ committees, student groups, or members 
of the staff make studies of present procedures, of learners, and of the local 
community, the reports of such studies become a part of the over-all 
record. As there is community-wide planning through open discussion, 
through the leadership of the board of education, through a community 
curriculum council or committee, the decisions and actions of such groups 
must be recorded as part of the documentation of change. When specific 
changes are made in school rules and regulations, in the school schedule, 
in the qualifications of the staff, and in the plan for meeting graduation 
rqqmfcments, these changes will be recorded. 

There is need for a record of the procedures followed, the skills devel- 
oped, and the areas of content covered by specific classes. As a group of 
pupils moves along through the school, it is important that some sort of 
group diary move along with it for the sake of sequential development. In 
the same manner there must be individual record keeping for each pupil. 
The cumulative record for a group of pupils — especially one with changing 
membership — is even more complicated than the development of such a 
record for individual pupils. The school needs specialized personnel to 
help develop procedures for keeping such records and for knowing enough 
about all that are kept. In this way ready reference to the appropriate 
information can be supplied to any individual whose knowledge of it will 
increase the interrelationship of various parts of the program or will 
add improvement to any part of it. 


Suggested Reading 

K. D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyan, Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change. A critically selected list of readings dealing with group development. 
The authors supply the specific relations between social-science data and 
the educational issues of curriculum change. The topics include: analyzing 
change-situations, group methods, democratic ethics in change-making, and 
leadership disciplines. 
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W. T. Melchior, Instructional Supervision. Certain problems in super- 
vision of instruction are dealt with in a series of case histories or anecdotal 
illustrations. Throughout, certain theories are assumed but never examined. 
The main aim of the author is to illustrate ‘‘practical** occurrences rather 
than explain their causes and effects. 

Alice Miel, Changing the Curriculum: A Social Process. A book aimed 
at convincing administrators, especially, that curriculum change is needed 
and that it can be carried on intelligently if disciplines and resources out- 
side the educational profession are recognized and used. The work goes on to 
take up each of these resources. 

Harold Spears, The Emerging High School Curriculum and Its Direction. 
The author attempts to indicate the approaches to curriculum development 
that have come to the fore in the last decade. His main interest is in vari- 
ations of the “core curriculum.** Eight or nine specific programs throughout 
the country are described in detail. 



CHAPTER 



Peciding on 
Personnel Policies: 

The Framework in Which 
Decisions Are Made 


No educational program is any better than the 
pedple^wbo staff it. Plans for curriculum revision, improvement in teaching 
methods, selection of materials of instruction, and the participation of 
teachers in the administrative process will be good if the people who 
develop them are competent to carry them out effectively. The most 
important task of a board of education, is that of securing competent 
personnel. This chapter and the following one deal with this problem. 

The selection of personnel always takes place within a legal framework. 
The reader will recall the general discussion of this structural framework 
in Chapter 8. Both the inducements offered by and the requirements of 
the state determine the kind of person who can be interested in teaching. 
The particular needs of the local district, although not stated as statutes or 
laws, also have important consequences. Chapter 12 deals with both state 
and local rules. 

State Certification as Insuring at Least a Minimum Level 
of Quality in the Teaching Staff 

The basic purpose of certification is improving the quality of teaching. 
The state licenses practitioners of medicine, dentistry, law, chiropractic, 
accounting, teaching, and other professions in order to make sure that 
service is provided by competent individuals. The certification laws 
present the requirements of the state. Upon occasion both legislators and 
the organized profession have forgotten the real purpose of certification. 
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The certificating power has been used to limit teaching to persons from a 
particular geographic area or to graduates from particular schools. This 
abuse of the licensing power of the state is less common today, when there 
is a shortage of teachers, than during the economic depression of the 
thirties, when there was an over-supply. However, some of the unfortunate 
provisions adopted during the depression still exist. 

In addition to the licensing power, the state acts in other ways to 
insure good teaching for its children. These are the state inducements to 
teachers. Guaranteeing tenure of office, providing adequate retirement 
pay, making sure that teachers have the right to appropriate leaves of 
absence without great financial loss, and other related provisions make 
teaching more attractive to people, and so secure better teachers for 
children. 


The Certificate or License to Practice the Teaching Profession 

Each year the University of Chicago Press publishes a document en- 
titled Requirements for Certification of Teachers, Counsellors, Librarians, 
Administrators for Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools, and Junior 
Colleges. This is a helpful manual for any school administrator who 
wishes to compare the requirements in one state with those in another to 
determine whether ornot teachers certificated elsewhere may qualify for 
positions locally. In this document the provisions for certification in 
California are as follows: 

CALIFORNIA 

Elementary School 

I. Bachelor’s degree from a state teachers college or a college or univer- 
sity accredited by the Association of American Universities or the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, the Soujhem Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, or the Northwest Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

II. 24 semester hours of professional work in education, including 8 
semester hours of directed teaching and adequate preparation for 
teaching the statutory elementary school subjects and the subjects in 
which the applicant is required by law to be proficient 
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III. Principles and Provisions of the Constitution of the United States — 
2 semester hours completed in an approved California teacher training 
institution. May be satisfied by examination as renewal requirement. 

Junior High School 

I. Same as I under Elementary School. 

II. Academic requirements: A major and a minor in subjects taught 
in high school, or a major in education and two minors in high 


school subjects. 

III. Professional requirements — ^semester hours in education 18 

A ) Course dealing with the aims, scope, and desirable outcomes 

of the secondary school. 

B) Directed teaching — semester hours 4 

IV. Sec Elementary School — 111. 


|;fi§^ School 

1. Bachelor's degree. 

II. Academic requirements: 

A) One full year of post-graduate work offered by an institution 
approved for graduate work by the State Board of Education. 

B) Graduate work must include 6 semester hours of approved 
work in education. 

C) One major and one minor in subjects recognized by the State 
Board of Education as majors for graduation from high 
school, or one major in a field not commonly accepted and 
two minors, 

III. Professional requirements — semester hours in education 18 

A) Course dealing with the aims, scope, and desirable outcomes 
of the secondary school 

B) Directed teaching — semester hours 4 

Note: Satisfactory teaching experience may be substituted for 
this requirement 

Applies to all credentials. 

IV. See Elementary School — III 

V. Special secondary credential in fields of art, music, etc. — Bache- 
lor’s degree, 15 semester hours in education, and specific course 
requirements in special fields to be taught. 

VI. Specific state requirements (for general credentials only). 

Junior College 

I. Master’s or Doctor’s degree from an institution approved by Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education. 
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II. Academic requirements— ont teaching major, one minor. 

ni. Professional requirements — semester hours in education '10 

A) \ cotirse dealing with the aims, scope, and desirable outcomes 
of the secondary school or the junior college. 

B) Directed teaching— 4 semester hours. 

Note: At least one year of satisfactory teaching experience 
may be accepted to satisfy part or all of this requirement. 

IV. Principles and provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States — 2 semester hours completed in a California teacher train- 
ing institution. (May be satisfied by examination as renewal 
requirement.) 

Administration 

I. General Administration Credential. 

A) General elementary credential and a valid general secondary 
credential. 

B) Professional requirements — 30 semester hours of graduate work, 
or training approved or accredited as fulfillmg institutional require- 
ments for a graduate year of training (in addition to general 
secondary credential) to include: 

1. Scope, functions, and place in the system of public education 
of elementary and secondary schools; rur|I and urban schools; 
vocational education; education for adults; special school pro- 
grams;,auxiliary agencies. 

2. Principles and practices of curriculum construction and 
' evaluation. 

3. Measurement and appraisal of educational achievement and 
aptitudes. 

4. Pupil personnel, counseling and guidance, including techniques 
and practices of child study and parent education. 

5. Graduate trainmg (concurrently with or subsequently to teach- 
ing experience) including directed field work: 

a) Federal, state, county and city school organization; ad- 
ministration and supervision; school ^ance; housing; 
business administration; and legal aspectf of education. 

b) Organization and administration of secoidary schools, in- 

cluding vocational curriculum or schooy, and classes for 
adults. ^ 

c) Organization and administration of elementary schools. 

d) Supervision of instructioa and curriculum in secondary 
schools. 

6. Electives from areas of general or professional education to 
complete total requirements. 
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Public School Counselors 
No regulations* 

Librarian 

I. Bachelor*s degree (four year college course). 

II. Academic requirements — ^semester hours of work in the subject 
groups of English, science, social studies and physical education. 16 

III. Professional requirements — semester hours in education, includ- 


ing 15 

A) Aims, scope, and desirable outcomes of the elementary and 
the secondary school. 

B) Directed library practice or directed teaching 4 

C) Courses organized primarily for service as a librarian. 

D) Other courses organized for the training of teachers. 

ly- Special training — semester hours in a library school accredited 
^ by the American Library Association 24^ 


In contrast with these general requirements for each certificate, the 
provisions in the state of Arkansas are as follows: 

ARKANSAS 

Elementary School 

Three Year Elementary Certificate. 

1. Completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of the Six-Year 
Elementay Cetificate Curriculum in an approved college. 


11. General requirements* — semester hours 14 

A) English 6 

B) Social Studies 3 

C) Science (Nature Study) 3 

D) Pl^ysical Education, Health and Safety 2 

*Note: Must include a course in Conservation of Natural 
Resources or Nature Study 

III. Basic Professional Courses 6 

A) Introduction and Orientation (2)* 

B) Psychology (Educational or Child) (2)* 

C) General Methods and/or Observation (2)* 


*Numbers in parentheses indicate approximate number of 
hours 

T R. C. Woellner and M. A. Wood, Requirements for Certification of Teachers, 
Counsellors, Librarians, Administrators for Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools, 
and Junior Colleges, 1950-1951 (University of Chicago Press, 1950). Used by 
permission. 
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IV. Professional Content Requirements 6 

A) Public School Art and Crafts 4 OR 

B) Public School Music 4 

1. Fundamentals of Music 2 

2. Materials and Methods 2 

C) Juvenile Literature 2 

D) Geography* 3 


*May be counted in General Education requirement 
Junior High School 

1. Completion of a minimum of 60 semester hours work of the 
high school certificate curriculum in an approved college. 


11. General Requirements — semester hours 36 

A) English 9 

B) Social Studies 9 

C) Science (Nature Study or Conservation) 6 

D) Physical Education, Health and Safety 6 

E) Art or Music* 3 

F) General Psychology* 3 


*In special cases, requirement may be waived by Super- 
visor of Teaching Education and Certification. 

III. Teaching field -requirements: 

A) English (not more than 3 hours in fields 'related to 


English as Speech or Journalism) IS 

B) Foreign Languages* 12 

•C) Mathematics* 6 

* Deductions of 2 semester hours for each high school 
credit — maximum 6 

D) Science 8 

1. Biology 8 

2. General Science (8 hours in Physical Sciences 

and 8 in Biological Sciences) 16 

E) Social Studies 14 

1. History 6 

a) European History, History of Civi- 

lization, or Survey of ^onomics 
and Social Institutions 3| 

b) United States History 3 

2. Other Social Sciences • 8 


Economics, Geography, Government, Soci- 
ology (at least 3 fields) 
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IV. Professional Requirements — semester hours 12 

A ) Basic Professional Courses 9 

- 1. Introduction and Orientation (3) 

2. Psychology (Educational or Adolescent) ... (3) 

B) Techniques of Teaching 3 

1. Directed Teaching* (3) 

*Minimum 54 clock hours (SO minutes net) 

High School 

I. Graduation from an approved four-year college. 

II. General Requirements* — semester hours 48 

A) English (may include 3 hours in Speech) 12 

B) Social Studies 12 

„ C) Science (may include 6 hours in Mathematics) 12 

' D) Physical Education, Health and Safety 6 

E) Art or Music** 3 

F) General Psychology** 3 

*Must include a course in Conservation of Natural Resources 
**In special cases, may be waived by Supervisor of Student 
Teaching and Certification. 

III. Teaching field requirements: 

A) Biology 8 

B) Chemistry 8 

C) English* 24 

D) Foreign Languages** 18 

E) General Science (see Junior High School) 

F) Mathematics** 15 

G) Physics 8 

H) Science (Biology, Chemistry, and Physics) 8 

/) Social Studies 20 

1. European History, History of Civilization, or 

Survey of Economic Institutions 6 

2. United States History 6 

3. Economics, Geography, Government, Soci- 
ology (at least 3 fields) 8 

*May include not more than 6 hours in speech 

and journalism. 

**Deductions of 2 hours for each high-school 
unit — ^maximum 6. 
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IV. Professional Requirements — semester hours 18 

A) Basic Professional Courses 9 ' 

1. Introduction and Orientation (3) 

2. Psychology (Educational or Adolescent) ... (3) 

3. General Methods and Observation (3) 

B) Techniques of Teaching Course 9 

1. Curriculum Construction and/or Evaluative 

Procedures (2) 

2. Special Methods, including Principles of 

Guidance (2) 

3. Directed Teaching* (5) 


* Minimum 90 clock hours (50 minutes net) in 
major or minor field. 

Note: Numbers in parentheses indicate approrimate 
hours. 


Administration 

I. Completion of a Master’s degree in an approved institution with 
at least 14 semester hours in education, including 8 semester 
hours in school administration of the graduate level. 

II. Hold or be qualified to hold a High-School or Six-Year Ele- 
mentary Certificate. 

III. Experience — three years as an administrator or five as a teacher. 
Note: College training or experience must have been completed 
within the last five years. 


Elementary School Principal 

I. Qualifications for a six-year elementary teaching certificate 

II. Professional requirements — semester hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit (in addition to those required for the certificate). 14 

III. Experience as elementary teacher, supervisor or administrator . 3 years 

IV. College training must have been completed within last five years. 

Secondary School Principal | 

I. Qualifications for a six-year secondary teaching cer^ficate. 

II. Professional requirements — semester hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit (in addition to those required for the certificate) . 14 

III. Experience as secondary teacher, supervisor, or administrator. 3 years 

IV. See IV above. 
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Public School Counselors 

I. Bachelor’s degree. 

II. Professional requirements — semester hours in guidance, 9 of 


which must be at the graduate level 15 

III. Experience 

A) Work experience other than teaching 1 year 

B) Teaching experience in public schools 2 years 


After July 1, 1952, a candidate must present a six-year secondary 
school certificate plus IS semester hours of guidance work, 9 semester 
hours of which shall be at the graduate level in residence. 

Librarian 

No certificate at present.^ 

comparisons between the requirements of these two states can be 
made. First, those of California tend to be general; those of Arkansas tend 
to be specific. General requirements, on the whole, secure better teachers 
than do specific ones. They are not so restrictive nor so soon out of date. 
Second, California apparently relies upon the action of independent 
agencies for accrediting colleges. In Arkansas, accrediting is apparently 
done by the state department of education. Approval by accrediting 
agencies is more likely to be based on professional standards than approval 
by a political agency. Third, the California certificate requirements call 
for two semester hours of work completed in a California teacher-training 
institution. Arkansas docs not have such a provision. Provisions of this 
sort have no relationship to the quality of teaching. They are intended to 
provide jobs for graduates of particular institutions. Such provisions are 
generally recognized as highly undesirable. 

It should be noted that the Arkansas requirements for an administrative 
certificate are general, while those for California are specific. With wise 
administration it is probable that the provisions in Arkansas would allow 
a degree of flexibility and so secure better administration than would those 
in California. 

Examination of the requirements of other states leads to the following 
general conclusions: First, the number with minute specific requirements 
for particular certificates is larger than the number with broad general 
requirements. Some have unique specific requirements. A considerable 

Woellner and Wood, op. cit. Used by permission. 
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number bf states require that work be taken at a local institution. Some 
states require experience for administrative certificates. Very few states 
make any provision for examining the personality of the teacher. Only one 
state, Michigan, encourages accredited institutions to develop better 
programs for training teachers by departing from existing certificate 
requirements. It would be highly desirable for more states to have pro- 
cedures whereby institutions of higher education may experiment intel- 
ligently in the preparation of teachers and still be sme their graduates will 
be certificated. 

A certificate is issued to a qualified teacher upon application to a state 
officer or to a state examining board. Most initial certificates are for a 
definite period of time. In most states, the certificate is renewed on 
expiration or transformed to a life certificate upon application by the 
holder with evidence of successful experience. Usually a fee is charged for 
issuing a certificate. In many states a certificate must be filed with the 
county superintendent of schools by each teacher employed in the county. 
Certificates are voided for very serious breaches of professional conduct, 
for morals charges, or for serious crimes. They arc also voided, in some 
states, if the teacher fails to do enough professional study or teaching 
during the life of the certificate. 

The administrator should be thoroughly familiar with the certificate 
requirements of his own state. He should be alert to opportunities for 
improvement of these requirements in order that education in the state 
may be improved. 


Tenure, Retirement Systems, and Leaves 


Tenure os a Guarantee of Good Teaching 

Tenure of office in public education has been established so that teach- 
ing positions may be free from the spoils system of providing jobs on the 
public payroll to supporters of particular political macaiincs. According 
to the theory underlying tenure provisions, a teacher servtes a probationary 
period in the school district. During this time he is supervised carefully, 
and his work is evaluated thoroughly. He is fully informed about his 
shortcomings and assisted to improve. The probationary period enables 
the teacher to determine whether or not he wishes to remain at work, and 
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the school district to determine whether or not it wishes to retain the 
teacher. At the end of the probationary period, the teacher is either 
elected to serve without term or is dismissed. 

A teacher with tenure is entitled to a hearing of the charges against him 
if his dismissal is proposed, and is permitted to present evidence to rebut 
the charges. In most states the hearing is a public one if the teacher wishes 
it to be such. In some states, the reasons valid for dismissal are spelled out 
in some detail in the law. These usually are conduct unbecoming a teacher, 
insubordination, incompetence, marriage (in the case of a female 
teacher), and usually the phrase, “other good cause.” Most generally, the 
board of education is the agency that hears the charges against the 
teacher, the rebuttal of his charges, and makes a decision. This places the 
board in a rather anomalous situation. Legally it is the employer of the 
teacher. In effect, the agency that seeks to dismiss the teacher is also the 
Hgchcy that hears the charges and determines whether or not the teacher 
should be dismissed. 

There is value in tenure of ofiicc for teachers. It has eliminated the 
spoils system. It has given teachers security to devote their time fully to 
the problems of the profession without anxiety about future employment. 
On the other hand, there is some reason to believe that the difficulties of 
dismissing a teacher on tenure are so great that few administrators attempt 
to eliminate the obviously unfit from the staff. Investigations in large cities 
have shown that persons arc employed who have personality disabilities 
serious enough to affect students adversely. The tenure laws have 
retained good teachers who arc free from political influence; they have 
also retained a small number of undesirable persons. This is not wholly a 
defect in the law. It reflects, to some extent, the lack of courage of persons 
in school administration. It may also reflect lack of administrative skill 
in operating under existing laws. In any event, the good in the tenure law, 
which is substantial, should not be abrogated because of the dangers in 
it, which, although small in number, are acutely present. 

Tenure is being extended to more and more employees of public school 
systems. Dismissal seems to be increasingly difficult The National Edu- 
cation Association looks upon tenure laws as establishing an orderly 
means of dismissing incompetent teachers. The official attitude of the 
organized profession appears to be that the retention of a few incompetent 
teachers is not the fault of the law, but the fault of administration under the 
law. Thus the profession seeks to secure the benefits of tenure for more 
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persons. In certain states, with rather strict tenure laws, some teachers 
are employed only for the probationary period and are not placed on 
tenure. These marginal teachers move from place to place, serving 
successive probationary periods. In some states small communities are 
exempted from the operation of the tenure law. 

Some court decisions and some tenure laws determine tenure rights on 
the basis of the area in which the secondary teacher is certificated. If, for 
example, there is a diminishing enrollment in French classes and it is 
necessary to drop a French teacher, it might be found that the French 
teacher with the least service was also certified to teach English. It would 
then be necessary to examine the credentials of all English teachers to 
discover whether any one of them had less service than the French teachei. 
If this were true, it would be necessary to drop an English teacher 
because of a decrease in enrollment in French classes 

The problem of dropping teachers when there is a reduction in enroll- 
ment is a very difficult one and has not been treated with complete 
satisfaction under the tenure laws of most states The principle that the 
last to come should be the first to go is accepted in some areas. In other 
states the courts have held that when there is a reduction in enrollment and 
it is necessary to drop teachers, the board of education should be expected 
to drop the least efficient teachers, irrespective of years of service This 
means that no teacher has tenure when enrollment is declining. The con- 
flict between seniority on the one hand and the efficient operation of the 
school system on the other has not been satisfactorily resolved. 

Retirement Systems os an Aid to Better instruction 

School teachers, like other public employees, do not receive large 
salaries. They have family obligations and are expected to live in accord- 
ance with middle-class standards, yet thetr salary is usually below the 
average middle-class salary It is difficuu for teachers to accumulate 
sufficient savings to tide them through their old agei The provision of 
adequate pensions or retirement pay is an appropriate function of the 
state. Such provision relieves the teacher from anxiety and uncertainty 
about his economic future. He is free to devote his time and energy to 
pn^essional problems, rather than to work to supplement his earnings 
in order to provide for his old age. 

Most retirement systems call for contributions to a pension fund at 
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Specified rates by the employee and by either the district or the state. 
Usually such pensions are a predetermined fraction of the average salary 
for the' last few years of teaching. Occasionally they are on an actuarial 
basis. 

Most pension systems need considerable improvement. They do not 
provide an adequate sum of money at the time of retirement. Investiga- 
tions show that the pensions actually paid to teachers in the states with the 
best retirement provisions are small. A teacher with 32 years of service 
at 62 years of age, retiring July 1, 1951, with an average salary over the 
last five years of $3000.00, would receive an annual pension of $1590.00 
in Illinois, $1737.00 in California, and about $1500.00 in New York or 
New Jersey. However, persons now on retirement pay receive much less 
than those sums. In Illinois there were 5084 persons receiving retirement 
allowances on June 30, 1950. The average monthly allowance of these 
'^pebple was $72.65. One thousand seventy-two were drawing Jess than 
$50.00 monthly; 3449 drew between $50.00 and $99.00; 515 received 
between $100.00 and $149.00; while only 47 received $150.00 or more. 

The provisions for custody and investment of pension funds need some 
improvement. Investments allowed or required under the laws are 
frequently restricted. A few states use pension funds to underwrite state 
bonds rather than spreading the risk geographically as well as over 
several types of investments. 

There has been little consideration of the desirable relationship between 
federal social security and public pension systems. The slight consider- 
ation that has been made of this issue has not yet produced a satisfactory 
basis for interrelationship. 

Teachers who have accumulated pension rights in one state and moved 
to another frequently find themselves at a disadvantage. Most states 
provide only limited credit for experience elsewhere. As a result, most 
pension systems operate to retain teachers who have accumulated 
substantial pension rights within the state. 


Provision for Leaves as Aids to Getting Better Teachers 

Leaves of absence usually available to teachers include those for 
sickness, attending professional meetings, religious or political purposes, 
study or travel, maternity, military service, and professional improvement. 
As a general principle of school law, no school district may grant any 
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leave of absence to a teacher unless the right to do so is specifically granted 
by the state or is implied in specific grants of authority. 

Very few states require that particular leaves be granted. Anderson 
and MacCracken report in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research: 

There is no conclusive evidence of the effect of any leave practice upon 
the effectiveness of the teachers concerned. Most recommendations and 
practices are based on logic. Teacher testimony is that they feel more 
effective after professional leaves of absence; supervisors make similar 
judgments. There is need for basic research in this field to find out just how 
much desirable student learning is furthered or obstructed by variations 
in practices relating to absences due to illness, absences for professional 
growth, and those that are for personal non-professional interests. Until 
the results of such research are available, the practices will be determined 
by the “common-sense” judgments of the school officials as influenced by 
the demands of the teachers.^ 

The common-sense requirements of school officials lead them to believe 
that cumulative sick pay is the most essential of the leaves mentioned 
above. Under this provision the teacher accumulates unused sick leave in 
order to make it available in subsequent years. In those states where 
cumulative sick leave is established by law, a specified maximum number 
of days may be accumulated. Provision for cumulative sick leave is 
possijble in many stales where it is not specified. Some states allow school 
districts to grant sabbatical leaves for travel, for professional study, or for 
rest and relaxation. When sabbatical leave is allowed for the latter 
purpose, the privilege is usually contingent upon having served for a 
substantial number of years. Application for sabbatical leave for pro- 
fessional improvement or for travel is usually considered after a shorter 
period, usually from five to ten years. Maternity leave is usually granted 
if married women are employed as teachers. A very few school districts 
providing such leaves limit the number of maternity leaves that may be 
secured. There are rather strict regulations governing the time when a 
teacher must apply for leave and the duration of leave. 

^Earl W. Anderson and J. Edward MacCracken, “leacher Personnel — ^VIIl. Sick 
Leaves and Leaves of Absence,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, pp. 1436- 
1438. Copyright 1950 by The Macmillan Company and used with their permission. 
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The Role of the Local Community 

in Getting the State to Improve the Quality of Teaching 

Each local district has some responsibility for all of the children in the 
state. Whatever it finds that effects improvement in the teaching in its own 
schools may well improve teaching in other schools. This is particularly 
true when it has raised, or tried to raise, the minimum level of the quality 
of teaching. If each district is to have the best possible teachers, the laws 
of the state relating to the certification of teachers, granting of tenure, 
providing retirement, and providing leave must be the best possible. 

Local organizations concerned with the improvement of education 
should affiliate with and work through state groups to improve state laws. 

-The hxral parent-teacher association should encourage the state parent- 
teacher congress to take steps to improve legislation. The local school 
board should affiliate with the state school board association and work 
with it toward this same end. The local teachers’ association should be 
affiliated with the state association for these purposes. But affiliation with 
state organizations is not enough. Legislation can be influenced by them, 
but it can also be influenced by action at the local level. Persons in the 
profession of education and others interested in the improvement of the 
schools should know local representatives in the state legislature. They 
should acquaint these representatives with the need for improvement in 
certification, tenure, retirement, leaves and the like. They should en- 
courage their representatives to work to in.prove laws. In those states 
where initiative and referendum arc used, communities alert to the 
necessity for improving legislation for the welfare of teachers will initiate 
appropriate measures or support them when they are initiated by others. 


Staffing as Part of the Local Process 
of Implementing an Educational Program 

The local school district can make important decisions within the laws 
of the state. Requirements of professional training, and work experience 
other than teaching, may be established. The district may wish to provide 
a variety of viewpoints toward social problems within the framework of a 
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common faith in democracy. It may have unique needs because of the 
kinds of people who live in it. 

The administrator and the school board must ask themselves fre- 
quently: “What are the educational tasks in this school district?” “What 
professional training is required of people who are to fulfill these tasks 
best?” “What work experiences should they have had if they are to under- 
stand this community fully?” “What is the social orientation of the people 
on the staff, and what new orientation is needed to bring cross-fertilization 
from people of divergent points of view working together toward a 
common end?” “How can we secure divergent points of view within a 
common faith in the democratic process?” “What are the kinds of people 
in the community through whom teachers must work?” “What kinds of 
persons do we need to work with present teachers?” “What kind of staff do 
we have at present in terms of its cultural background, the institutions 
in which it received its pre-service training, its places of origin, its race, 
its religion, and so forth?” 

Many of these questions are looked upon as outside the pale in con- 
sidering the employment of personnel for a school system. This is because 
asking questions of this kind leaves one open to the charge of favoritism 
or of endeavoring to employ persons with particular points of view. A 
good faculty, however, needs to be made up of persons who are different 
in many respects. Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and members of other 
religious faiths should be brought together in a heterogeneous faculty in 
order that boys and girls may know through experience that good people 
exist in all faiths. It is equally important for boys and girls to have the 
experience of working with good teachers of many races so that they will 
learn to respect the dignity and accomplishments of man irrespective of 
ethnic background. It is important that teachers have broad experiences 
in many parts of the United States and bring these experiences to the 
classroom. Each institution of higher education tends to put a similar 
stamp on its graduates. It is desirable to select teachera who come from 
many different institutions of higher education so that the impact of 
their differences in training and in personality will impinge desirably upon 
the school system. 

A major problem of educational leadership is getting the community to 
understand the necessity of selecting teachers who are competent in terms 
of the requirements of the state. But these teachers should also have the 
particular personal characteristics, social characteristics, and cultural 
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background that will enable them to bring appropriate diversity to the 
staff. 


Suggested Reading 


“Certification Policies and the National Emergency,” Journal of Teacher 
Education (December, 1950). Policy statement of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards at Madison, Wisconsin, 
August, 1950. 

J. M. Clifford, “New Social Security Act,” American School Board Journal 
(November, 1950). A discussion of H.R. 6000 which became law in 1950 
and extends social security to many new areas but not to teachers on pensioix 
and retirement plans. The author makes a brief but promising inquiry into 
wt\at difficulties and implications this new social legislation holds for 
“teachers. 

H. Klonower, “Developing Techniques in Teacher Certification,” Educa- 
tional Outlook (January, 1949). A discussion of the various trends in the 
certification of teachers for public school teaching. The author is Director of 
Teacher Education and Certification for the State of Pennsylvania. 

National Education Association, dk^mmittee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom, Teacher Tenure; Analysis and Appraisal, The Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom, headed by H. B. Allman, presents a useful 
summary rather than “analysis” or interpretation of: NEA’s position on 
tenure, state variations on tenure laws, specific features in these laws. An 
appendix presents a state-by-state abstract ot tenure laws. 

National Education Association, Research Division, “Public-school Re- 
tirement at the Half Century,” Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association (December, 1950). An excellent reference. In view of new social 
security trends and laws, teachers’ pensions are to undergo revision and modi- 
fication. This thorough investigation can help teachers, parents, and ad- 
ministrators anticipate and control events by supplying them with accurate 
information on the history of pensions to date, a leview of some seventy-two 
retirements plans, how benefits are established, administrative difficulties, and 
a discussion of the future. 

D. G. Ryans, Comparing the Qualifications of Teachers, A National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations Report, No. 11, which deals with ten 
factors for comparing teachers on probationary basis: professional informa- 
tion, subject-matter knowledge, mental abilities and skills, cultural back- 
ground, professional interest, personal and social qualities, classroom rap- 
port and skill, experience, training, and physical fitness. 

D. G. Ryans, “Use of the National Teacher Examinations in School 
Systems,” Educational Administration and Supervision (February, 1949). A 
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key person in the teacher-examination movement, the author explains at 
great length and detail the National Teacher Examinations he and others 
developed. There are careful explanations of their use and interpretation. 

R. C. Woellner and M. A. Wood, Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Administrators. An annual publication 
(sixteenth edition, 1951) listing certification requirements for all forty-eight 
states and the U.S. possessions. Elementary, secondary, and junior college 
levels are covered. Every administrator should have it available when employ- 
ing teachers from other than his own state. 



CHAPTER 



Deciding on 
Personnel Policies: 

Staffing the Local Schools 


As was pointed out in Chapter 12, the personnel 
policies of a school district arc established within a framework of laws, 
regulations, and established procedures. Some of these are made by the 
state and some by the local school district. In this chapter the problems of 
selecting, inducting, retaining, and terminating the services of members of 
the staff will be examined. In each instance it will be necessary to keep the 
general framework in mind, while fixing attention on a particular problem. 
The procedures and practices discussed are illustrative of what is possible 
in nearly every school district. However, the reader should check each 
against the laws of his own state. This is particularly true of the procedures 
presented under the section on terminating services. The school laws of 
the United States have much similarity, but there are significant differences 
from state to state. No practice can be said to be within the laws of an in- 
dividual state without careful examination of state statutes. 

Selecting Individual Members of the Staff 

The People Who Select the Staff 

Although the local board of education is legally responsible for select- 
ing teachers, it is the superintendent of schools who recommends the 
person he believes best fitted for a position. If the board rejects his 
recommendation, it calls for another one. In some states a recommenda- 
tion by the superintendent is legally required before an appointment can 
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be made. It is generally recognized that the selection of well-trained 
personnel is a highly skilled professional task. In addition, a board can 
hardly expect to hold an administrator responsible for results if it does 
not allow him great freedom in choosing those who will work under his 
leadership. So, in the final analysis, the new member of the staff should be 
chosen by the board upon recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools. 

But there is much that must go on before this final stage is reached. 
Except in the very smallest districts, teachers must work with other 
teachers under the leadership of a principal. If the new teacher is to work 
harmoniously with his colleagues, he must fit easily into the established 
group. If the principal is to be held responsible for results in his school, 
then he, like the superintendent, should have a voice in selecting the 
persons whom he will lead Parents and other residents of the area the 
school serves have various interests in the personality and training of 
teachers. If the new teacher is to be accepted by the community, he should 
be known to its people before he begins his work. 

Few school systems have attempted to set up procedures for the 
selection of personnel which provide for participation by parents, princi- 
pal, and staff. In larger school systems there are only infrequent provisions 
for participation by the principal in selecting the teachers who will be 
assi^ed to his building. Parents, principal, and staff can participate in 
developing job descriptions and in supplying information even though 
no procedure has been worked out for their participation in the final 
selective process. In theory, participation in final selection is widely 
accepted as desirable. In practice, it is used in only a few localities. 

Probably it fails in operation because most systems for securing 
participation appear to be cumbersome and costly. It is impossible for any 
group to choose among persons whom they have not met. Teachers and 
those who are to choose among them must be brought together. This costs 
money. In some states there is grave question about the legality of spend- 
ing public funds for the travel of persons not employe^ by the schools, 
whether they be candidates or lay members of a selectioil committee. And 
choosing a selection committee is not easy. There are *usually no ready 
ways to find appropriate laymen for such a committee. If organizations 
such as the PTA are used, many parents, particularly fathers, are not 
active members and so are not included in the group from which choice is 
made. Such organizations do not usually include many persons who have 
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no children in school; yet some among these non-members migiht have 
excellent judgment about the fitness of a teacher for the community. Often 
the principal or superintendent knows what laymen would be good 
members of a selection committee; but if the membership is chosen by 
the school administration, it is frequently looked upon as a rubber stamp 
rather than as an agency with independent opinions. 

In most school systems there is usually more than one vacancy to be 
filled, often more than one of a particular kind. If three teachers 
are needed for the first grade in three different schools, the superintendent 
and board wish to secure the best three persons. If there is to be full 
participation by the staff, principal, and parents or public of each school, 
each candidate will be seen by a large number of people. If one is out- 
standingly good, each of the three committees may well choose him. Yet 
two will be unable to have his services. And there is a real possibility 
tha^ being subjected to great, varied, and prolonged scrutiny may 
convince the applicant that he does not wish to work in the district. 

The problems of development and use of a selection committee have 
not yet been solved satisfactorily. In theory, broad participation by many 
persons who have the interests of children and of the community at heart 
will result in the selection of better personnel. The absence of good ways 
of using the theory does not invalidate it. The problem calls for the in- 
vention of ways that are theoretically sound and that will work in practice. 
Usable procedures which take into account all interests need to be 
developed, and the base of participation should be broadened as much as 
possible on each occasion for selection. In any event, the principal of the 
school in which the teacher is to work should always be given a voice in 
the selection of personnel. The use of teacher committees for the school 
district is a relatively simple step with few complications. The use of 
lay committees for the district, except when a district-wide position is 
open, is probably inadvisable. Such committees represent the same area 
as the board and probably add little the board does not already possess. 

Preparation of the Job Descrlptlen 

In seeking professional personnel, what is wanted should be determined 
prior to seeing who is available. (This is in keeping with the separation of 
ends and means discussed in Chapter 8.) The preparation of a job 
description is a first step in selection of personnel. It provides the basis for 
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seeking individuals and it also provides those sought with a basis for 
determining their own fitness and desire for the position. The job descrip- 
tion will consist of a general statement and a statement of specifics. 

As Madeleine Dixon^ has pointed out, the kinds of teachers to be 
selected depend upon the kind of schools the district wishes to develop. 
The prospective member of the staff should understand fully the basic 
philosophy of the school system. There is grave risk in offering a job to 
a person who does not accept these concepts. A good job description 
begins with a succinct statement of what the school believes to be good 
education. 

A second general point to be covered is what the teacher's function is 
conceived to be. Does the school system expect him to deal with individual 
differences, assume guidance responsibilities, increase the learner's 
knowledge of the world, relate the school to the culture of the community, 
use a wide range of materials and methods, and understand and practice 
democracy? If the school system does look upon these as appropriate 
functions of the teacher, in whatever position he is employed, then the 
job description should so state. 

A third general point is the kind of person whom the district seeks. 
A teacher should really love children. He should like teaching He should 
be personally secure. He should have self respect, dignity, and courage. 
He should be able to' identify with children, be emotionally stable, be free 
from anxiety, and give himself freely and without reserve to the needs and 
interests of his pupils. He should enjoy living and working with others. He 
should be a creative person who is willing to accept the responsibilities 
of his job and who will continue to grow professionally. He should be 
friendly, sympathetic, patient, and intelligent. He should have a sense of 
humor, a neat appearance, and a pleasing voice. If the school district 
believes that the teacher should have these human qualities, they should 
be stated fully in the general job specification.s. 

The general parts of job specifications should come from the careful 
thinking of many persons. Teachers, principals, and parents should 
participate in developing them. They should be the subject of discussion 
at teachers’ meetings in individual buildings, at meetings of teacher 
organizations, at meetings of parent-teacher associations, and at meetings 
of lay groups. Every opportunity should be taken to make sure that state- 

1 Madeleine Dixon, “Selecting Teachers for a School System,” The School Executive 
(March, 1948), pp. 11-14. 
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ments of the philosophy of the schools, the functions of the teacher, and 
the personality of the teacher reflect the considered opinion of the 
profession and of the community. 

When these statements are in flnal form, they should be adopted by the 
board as the official policy of the school district. But such adoption should 
not mean that there will not be periodic reviews of the statements as 
conditions change and new ideas come forward. 

The specifleations for the job follow the general statements. They 
should be stated in full detail. Items usually included are the age, sex, 
marital status, and professional training expected of each candidate. An 
age requirement is far better than an experience one, for it can be varied 
readily to fit the needs of a particular school. Wise planning calls for a wide 
range of age in a faculty of any size. It is unwise to have so many in any 
age bracket as to result in large numbers of persons leaving the school 
Within any short period of time because of retirement, marriage, or other 
reason. Each faculty also needs a balanced distribution of men and women 
so that children can have adequate experience with teachers of both sexes. 
The same is true of married and single men and women — although, if 
the district does not dismiss women who marry, time will usually produce 
a desirable distribution in most schools. 

The professional training needed for particular jobs should be stated 
only after careful study. If, for example, reading is taught to beginners 
through the use of experience charts rather than a published reading 
system, teachers who are employed in the fir.st grade must have been 
trained to teach in this way. If teacher-pupil planning is expected, then 
teachers must have been trained to use this technique. A statement of the 
professional training should go beyond semester hours of subject matter. 
It should state specifically what training in what areas is desired. 

For some jobs, notably in vocational teaching, work experience is re- 
quired. It is desirable in many other types of positions. A good job 
description lists the kinds of work experience, other than teaching, that 
are required of a candidate. Occasionally teachers will be needed who can 
lead particular extra-curricular activities that call for experience in 
working with people in dramatics, handicraft, social service, or other 
fields. This type of experience, if required, should be described accurately. 

Although forbidden in some states by the so-called Fair Employment 
Practice acts, it is the opinion of the authors that race, religion, social 
class, cultural background, and political philosophy should all be taken 
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into account This nation has a hetero^neous population which migrates 
hreely from state to state and from region to region. The child will ccMne to 
understand fully that Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and people of no 
specific religious affiliation have much in common as people when he is 
associated with them. If he is to learn that intelligence, love of teaching, 
and affection for children are found under skins of any color, then he must 
have experience with people of many colors. So it goes through the entire 
list. That faculty is probably best which is intentionally designed to include 
teachers from as many different backgrounds as possible, providing it is 
also selected on the basis of ability to work well together. When these 
factors are used to include persons, rather than to exclude them, they have 
real value in the education of children. The fact that they have usually 
been used for the wrong purposes should not prevent their being used for 
the right ones. 

Some school systems give preference to local candidates. If this is the 
practice, it should be stated in the specifications. But the practice is 
reprehensible. Snyder^’ studied inbreeding in nine cities in New York state. 
He defined a local teacher as one who had attended the secondary school in 
the city in which he is now teaching. His findings are summarized as 
follows: 

.A composite picture of the status of the residence groups with respect to 
the traits studied indicates that the non-resident teacher is more likely than 
the resident teacher to be male or a woman high-school teacher or a 
special teacher; to be married, if a woman; to be a graduate of a normal 
school or college, perhaps holding a Master’s degree; to have taken at 
least one summer, extension, or correspondence course during the pro- 
ceeding seven years; to have between six and twenty years experience, in- 
cluding service in at least one other community; to be a member of the 
National Education Association; to have travelled outside of the United 
States or to the Pacific Coast; to hav^i exercised creative professional 
leadership sufficient to have the recognitior of colleagi^s in other schools 
and communities as evidenced by addresses before prcgessional meetings, 
articles in educational journals, and innovations in method or curriculum; 
and, if a teacher of less than three years’ experience, |o have received a 
high rating from the superintendent. 

The local teachef, on the other hand, is more likely than the non-local 
teacher to be a woman; to teach in an elementary school; to be married; 
to have less than a two-year normal diploma; to be a young teacher of 
five years’ experience or less, or to have served more than twenty years; 

3 Harold E. Snyder, Educationfll Inbreeding (Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943.) 
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to have taught only in the home community; to belong to professional 
organizations other than the National Education Association or the state 
or local teachers’ associations; to have travelled within the United States 
principally within areas immediately adjacent to the home state; and to 
have received a low rating from the superintendent, if a teacher of less 
than three years’ experience.® 

This evidence shows clearly what preference for local teachers would 
have produced in the nine cities studied. If the types of teachers desired fit 
the above description of the local teacher as compared with the non-local 
one, then specifying residence is a sure way to secure them. 

In addition to the job description, which is for the information of 
prospective employees and placement agencies, the administrator will 
wish to have certain information about each applicant in order to make 
i^ise choices: a transcript of the college record; records of activities in 
''which the applicant has participated as a student, as a member of the 
community, and as a teacher; employment record; hobbies, musical and 
other artistic interests, unusual interests, recreational activities, travel; 
and health records. 

Sources of Information about Prospective Teachers 

When a vacancy occurs in a school system, the administrator must turn 
to some source of supply in order to secure the names of persons who 
might be qualified to fill it. In general, there are five such places; applica- 
tions on file in the superintendent’s office, teachers’ agencies, placement 
offices of colleges and universities, placement offices of professional 
organizations, and placement offices of state departments of education. 

Local Files. Many schools provide application forms to those wishing 
to seek positions on the local school staff. The application files of the 
local school district should be restricted to material not over two years old. 
Experience has shown that many of the applicants are no longer interested 
in a position after that length of time. It is not worth-while to keep old 
records on file unless requested to do so. The person through whom 
application forms are secured should state this policy to each applicant. 
The form should also contain a statement of the policy. Although such 
forms provide for listing people for reference, usually the actual requests 
for references are made only when there is a vacancy. This procedure 

® Ibid, pp. 104-105. Used by permission. 
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avoids filling the files with material that may not be used. It also means that 
the information secured is up-to-date and that it relates to the position 'for 
which the applicant is being considered. Again, it is wise to make this 
policy known to applicants. In any large school system the local files 
represent a source which has the advantages of containing information 
pertinent to the positions open and of being up to date. The major 
disadvantage is that the applications tend to come from a restricted 
geographical area. 

Teachers Agencies. The United States Office of Education reported in 
1947 that there were more than eighty private placement agencies through 
which teachers might be secured. Most of these agencies charge a small 
fee for registration and a percentage of the first years’ salary when the 
applicant accepts a position about which he received notice from the 
agency. Each agency has an application form that contains those items of 
information which, in its experience, have been most commonly requested 
by employers. Since it is in business to make a profit, it attempts to supply 
the information employers want, in order to place the most possible 
registrants. Some people have felt that pressure to make profit leads 
commercial agencies to eliminate from the files material unfavorable to the 
applicant. No evidence for or against the present existence of such practice 
is available. Many Such agencies have been in existence for many years 
and have served school administrators repeatedly. Many of them take 
great pride in their professional honesty and believe that they can 
contribute much by careful screening of applicants prior to recommending 
a few for interviews. This screening is of value. The disadvantage of the 
private agency is that statements of reference aie general, rather than 
directed to the needs of a particular position, and that often they are not 
recent. 

Institutional Placement Offices. Nearly every institutiem of higher educa- 
tion which trains teachers accepts some responsibility ^or placing them. 
The service rendered varies markedly from institution to institution. In 
the best, the information on file about registrants is what the institution 
finds to be most important to success on the job, plus any other informa- 
tion found to be desired by employers. It will usually have somewhat 
better information on hand about its registrants than will the private 
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agency, but what it has is not likely to be up to date except for members of 
the current graduating class. Like the private agency, the institutional 
one is obligated to place as many of its registrants as possible. It does not 
do this for profit, but because placement is a way to draw students, to have 
influence on education, to justify its existence. There is no evidence that 
these motives have led agencies to depart from high professional 
standards. Most of the agencies in colleges and universities will screen 
candidates prior to the interview with the prospective employing agent. 
Most of them will give careful attention to the individual needs of 
particular positions when these needs are defined clearly in the job 
specification. 

Placement Services of Professional Organizations. State educational 
^asapeiations and some professional organizations maintain placement 
services. Many of these are relatively new ventures. They are designed to 
secure positions for members. Registration is usually free, although in a 
few instances there is a small charge to cover the clerical cost of compiling 
credentials. These agencies vary so greatly in staff, size, financial support, 
and policy that it is impossible to generalize about them. The tendency for 
the organized profession to accept some responsibility for placing its 
members is good. The administrator should encourage this tendency by 
using these agencies to whatever extent he finds possible. When their 
shortcomings or their good points are evident, he should make them 
known to the organization so that the placement service may continue to 
improve. 

Placement Services of State Education Departments. It is equally 
difficult to generalize about placement offices in state departments of 
education. Fewer than half of the states provide such service to the 
schools. Where it is provided, it is usually without cost to the registrant. 
Where the person in charge of the agency is free from political influence 
and can operate on a professional basis, the service rendered will compare 
favorably with that of private agencies or of those in institutions of higher 
education. 
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The Induction of the New Teacher 
into the School System 

Housing 

Coming into a new community always involves uncertainties. The 
newcomer does not know what areas will be congenial. He does not know 
how people will receive him. He does not know where he is going to live. 
Finding a home is a first responsibility. And the school system can begin 
to make him feel that he is really a part of it by giving him assistance in 
this task. 

Locating living places for teachers is a neighborhood task. Each school 
can help. The principal, the staff, the parent-teacher organization, and the 
students can work together. Plans can be made for an annual canvass of 
the neighborhood to locate rooms for single teachers who wish them, 
apartments and houses for rent, and houses for sale. The cost and condi- 
tion of each should be noted and collected in a central file in the school 
district. Appropriate pews stories of the way in which citizens who do not 
usually take roomers are helping out will give an added impetus to the 
campaign. News stories about the arrival of new teachers and their 
families, with emphasis upon what was done to help them with housing, 
give recognition both to teachers and to people who have helped them. 

The new teacher should be informed by a friendly letter of the services 
the school district can give in helping to find housing. He should be in- 
formed about where he can* get this information when he arrives, and 
should be asked to state his needs in detail so that there can be a pre- 
liminary examination of available places and a selection made for him to 
visit. If he requests that one of the available places be’ reserved for him, 
this should be done with gracious reluctance A home is too personal to be 
selected by an outsider except in very unusual circumstances. 

When the school district accepts the responsibility of helping find 
housing, it should check with both landlord and teache^to make sure that 
both are satisfied. Information of importance in future housing of teachers 
can be secured in this way. This infonnation should be kept on file in the 
central office for use when needed. 

In some states the law provides that school districts may own teacher- 
ages to provide rooms Or apartments for staff members. Permissive 
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legislation in a few states also makes legal district ownership of single^ 
family dwellings for staff use. In general, such laws were adapted to solve 
housing problems in rural areas where private development of rental 
properties seems unwarranted. 

Getting Acquainted with Ce-workers 

The staff of the individual school has major responsibility for assist- 
ing new teachers in becoming acquainted with their colleagues. Help is 
desirable in learning routine procedures, understanding where people 
and things can be found, knowing the circumstances under which special 
help can be secured, and knowing who is who in the administrative staff 
as well as in the school. One way to provide this help is to assign a 
teaii^er as guide and counselor to each newcomer. Occasionally a com- 
nlittee is used for this purpose. Sometimes a small group of teachers will 
volunteer, and the new teacher is free to go to any of them. This latter 
procedure appears to work the best. It avoids giving official responsi- 
bility for one person to another and thus allows interpersonal relation- 
ships to develop naturally. It does require committee meetings, so 
frequently bothersome to teachers. It is based upon the desire to help. 

If the school system has more than one school, a tour of the schools 
and the office of the superintendent is indicated. This should be ac- 
complished during part of the working time of the teacher, as it is im- 
portant that he see other schools when they are in session. In visiting the 
central office, time should be allowed for more than a superficial and 
formal greeting. If the system is too large for the superintendent to spend 
time with each new teacher, then the officer responsible for the school 
or the area in which the teacher is employed should do this. The general 
superintendent can meet the new teachers in groups. 

There is no reason why persons who work together should feel obli- 
gated to play together. Probably teachers, more than most groups, find a 
majority of their friends among those with whom they work. But a new 
teacher should not be made to feel that he must become part of the 
social groups of the school staff. If, when he has the opportunity to do 
so, he wishes to find fun and relaxation with his colleagues, this should 
be as appropriate as when he wishes to seek his personal friends in other 
circles. The teachers with whom he works should help him become ac- 
quainted with community groups, appropriate religious and fraternal 
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organizations, hobby clubs, and other persons or agencies with whom he 
might enjoy spending leisure time. He should feel free to choose as he 
wishes among various programs without pressure from his fellow 
workers. 

Becoming Acquainted with the Community 

Learning what to do for relaxation and where to do it is part of be- 
coming acquainted with the community, but there is much more that is 
important. The teacher must be helped to know the class structure, the 
ways in which people earn a living, the nature of residential districts, 
merchandising procedures of retail stores, banks, governmental structure, 
political organizations, labor organizations, and many other facets of a 
modem community used by the good teacher in his classes as well as in his 
daily life. 

In the good school district the community has been studied frequently 
by students and teachers. Source material about it is accumulated in 
libraries and classrooms. Annually, this material is reviewed and brought 
up-to-date by new classes of students. It is but a small step from the use 
of this material by students to the compilation of a brochure or pamphlet. 
Publications of the chamber of commerce, the tourist bureau, or some 
similar organization can frequently be included with the brochure in an 
informational kit for new teachers. Frequently, also, business houses 
have material that will be helpful to teachers. If selection is made on the 
basis of helpfulness, the presence of advertising of a product or a service 
is irrelevant. 

Reading about a community is helpful, but seeing it is better. A series 
of tours can be planned which will provide opportunities to see the com- 
munity in action. Again, in the good school system, each school uses 
tours so that students may come to knov’ and understand the place in 
which they live. It is not difficult to replan these touffi so that they will 
be of assistance to teachers. These trips can take pl^ce when school is 
not in session, but it is probably better to give them the importance that 
comes with their occurrence on school time. 

In larger communities, the community chest, industrial plants, de- 
partment stores, governmental agencies, and some other organizations 
provide information through planned tours. These can be used if they 
fit into the schedule. If they do not, they can be called to the attention 
of the teacher so that he may use them if he wishes. 
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Getting new teachers acquainted with the co mmunit y can become a 
project of real value. Guides on tours may be laymen. A committee on 
which there is substantial lay membership can select material for an 
information kit and do the overall planning of the program. Here is a 
chance for everyone to work together. The wise administrator, seeking 
always for situations in which laymen can work with teachers in a natural 
relationship, will use the induction of new teacher^ into the community 
as an excellent area for cooperation. 

Learning the Rules and Regulations 

Finding housing and inducting teachers into the community are re- 
sponsibilities of the whole people. Making sure that teachers understand 
thq rules and regulations is the responsibility of the school administrator, 
'the importance of a clear understanding of the rules cannot be over- 
estimated. Such rules arc the basic contract between the school district 
and its employees. Whatever rules arc in effect at the time of employ- 
ment, or at the time of signing a new contract, are effective and binding 
upon the employee. The contract usually bears a statement to this 
effect, but even if it does not, the rules are binding. They are made by a 
public body at a public meeting. They are a matter of public record 
in the minutes of the board; so they can be presumed to be known to 
each teacher. This presumption is frequently contrary to the fact, but it 
will usually hold up in court. 

But good working relationships are not built upon legal assumptions, 
no matter how valid these assumptions may be to a judge, nor how neces- 
sary they are to the just and equitable operation of the law. The rules 
should be communicated to each teacher in such manner that they are 
fully understood. And this means knowing what happens under each 
rule, as well as knowing what the rule says. A teacher may be able to 
repeat a rule and not understand what it means until it has been used in 
connection with him. If he expects one kind of action and gets another, 
then he will be unhappy. Thij can be avoided by careful advance 
explanation. 

The individual school is not an appropriate place to make a teacher 
aware of the full meaning of the rules and regulations. In most school 
systems the final interpretation of a rule is made in the superintendent’s 
office, frequently in consultation with the attorney for the board. The 
explanation of the rules to new teachers should take place wherever this 
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interpretation is made, and should be presented by whoever makes the 
interpretation. Teachers should be encouraged to ask many questions. 
Many specific cases should be presented so that each teacher will under- 
stand what the rules mean in use. Such meetings, while planned pri- 
marily for new teachers, should be open to any others who wish to know 
more about the rules and regulations. 

In addition, teachers should be encouraged to come to the central 
ofiice when they are in doubt about the meaning of a rule. Misunder- 
standing can be prevented if teachers secure an ofiicial interpretation 
before acting. Questions of this nature are welcomed by the wise 
administrator. 

Understanding the Philosophy of the School 

A full understanding of the philosophy of the school system does not 
come quickly. Living and working within the system for a period of 
time is the only way to complete comprehension of what its goals really 
are. But living is most fruitful when awareness of relationships is coupled 
with a sense of direction. The school system can do much to assist in 
the growth of awareness and the recognition of purposes. 

Most school systems have at one time or another attempted to state 
both what they intended to accomplish and the types of relationships 
they believe will be most effective in reaching these ends. A statement 
of objectives has been the traditional first step in the improvement of the 
educational program. Philosophies of education have been written by 
committees of teachers as starting points for courses of study. It is quite 
probable that careful search of the files in nearly every superintendent’s 
office will produce at least one. Such statements can be the begnning 
point. Each new teacher should be provided with the latest pronounce- 
ment of the school system about its gotds. 

The individual school is the best place to begin detteloping an under- 
standing of what these goals mean in practice. Obserying the treatment 
of children; use of materials; extension of the schi^ol into the com- 
munity; use of the community as a resource for the school; cooperation 
among parents, teachers, administration, and students-— in short, becom- 
ing aware of the interaction that takes place as the school educates its 
pupils helps to broaden and deepen comprehension of ends. If the 
observation is to be most hdpful, relations between ends and means 
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ou^t to be apparent. Other teachers can point out these relationships. 
A school staff which is itself aware of the importance of unders tanding 
where education is leading can be most effective in helping the new 
teacher. 

But the staff cannot do the job alone. Each new teacher needs some 
task which influences the program of the school. The greatest value in 
revising a curriculum is change in the teachers who do the work. 
Through such involvement comes a fuller realization of what a philoso- 
phy is, what is needed to put it into practice, and what it means in use. 
Every school activity has philosophical implications. Without teaching 
value concepts, it is impossible to set up procedures for as simple a task as 
clearing uneaten food from the tables in the caleteria. Ideas about what is 
good influence all decisions. If the good is to be understood, it must be used 
ijp nuking decisions. So, placing new teachers in positions where they, in 
codperation with colleagues of longer service, can assist in the develop- 
ment of practice will assist them to understand philosophy. Here, as in 
other activities, the more experienced teachers will refer to the philoso- 
phy and attempt to relate practice to it only if they have learned to do so. 

The school administrator is the key person in creating the atmosphere 
in which people habitually consider action in relation to philosophy 
and attempt to relate means and ends. As he does this himself and ex- 
pects others to do it when he is working with them, he becomes an 
effective leader in an essential and difficult process. What is done for 
the new teacher will depend more upon the wiy in which the system 
operates in respect to its philosophy than to any other single factor. 
And for this operation the administrator is uniquely responsible. 


Retention of the Staff 

After the new teacher has been inducted, he will remain at work as 
long as he finds the situation pleasant and the rewards satisfying. Many 
of the rewards are not material ones. In the good school system teachers 
are mgde to feel that what they do is important. They are commended 
for contributions to community life and to the education of boys and 
girls. They have opportunities both for pleasant relaxation and for 
profitable professional improvement. The general social atmosphere of the 
co mmun ity attd school are of great importance. There are, in addition. 
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specific factors which impinge severely upon the teacher and which 
will help in retaining him if they are handled properly. These are di- 
vided into two general categories: first, the improvement of pay; second, 
the improvement of the conditions that affect the work of the teacher. 

Improvement of Pay 

The establishment of salary policy for a school district is an impor- 
tant basic step toward good education. The rate of pay, the amount and 
number of increases, conditions under which they arc earned, classifica- 
tions within a salary schedule, and the ultimate salary paid determine to 
a significant degree the number and kind of teachers who will be at- 
tracted to and retained by a school district. This section of the chapter 
does not describe good salary schedules of various types. The prepara- 
tion of a salary schedule is a highly technical problem. It is treated 
adequately in specialized books upon the subject. 

Sound salary policy arises after issues are considered fully by those 
most concerned with the results. Teachers are concerned with salary 
policy because what they are paid is d«'icrmined by it. Parents are con- 
cerned because the quality of the staff which is to teach their children 
is so profoundly affected by salary policy. Taxpayers are concerned, even 
though they are not parents, because salary policy helps determine the 
amount of the school tax. The board of education is concerned because 
it must administer the policy. The superintendent of schools is con- 
cerned both as the executive officer of the board and as the professional 
leader of the teachers. 

There is an essential element of conflict among the roles played by 
these various interested parties. Workers of any kind like to receive 
as much pay as possible. Taxpayers generally like to pay as little tax as 
possible. Parents find themselves occasio'Yally in the quandary of want- 
ing better teachers but not wanting to pay higher taxe$. Boards of educa- 
tion, even when willing to support requests for moif pay for teachers, 
are at times reluctant to support requests for the additional taxes neces- 
sary to increase pay. The administrative staff of the schools, and par- 
ticularly the superintendent, are frequently in the position of wishing to 
see that teachers receive more pay, but also of being acutely aware of 
the financial condition of the district and the limitations on its ability 
to pay. Procedures established to bring these various groups together 
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to consider wise salary policy in order to recommend it to the board for 
adoption should recognize the existence of this conflict. 

In a pamphlet of the American Education Fellowship, entitled Or- 
ganizing for Teacher Welfare, the problem of conflict within the power 
structure of the school system is discussed. 

The hierarchical organization of power evolves from the legal structure 
of school systems. An examination of different systems will reveal that 
the amount of power possessed by any one level in the hierarchy varies 
markedly from community to community. There is no sound basis for as- 
suming that the typical distribution of power has any logical basis. It 
appears, rather, to have evolved without plan, and with little critical 
examination. 

Within such a hierarchy, conflicts inevitably arise as individuals in 
groups try to secure the necessary power to improve their lot. The exist- 
of conflict is not surprising, but its persistence without resolution over 
long periods of time should cause concern to the profession. Teachers have 
complained for years about their rate ot pay, their hours of work, their 
class load, their duties at noontime, their extracurricular assignments, their 
sick leave, and other problems which are closely related to their work. Ex- 
cept for recent increases in pay (which have hardly kept pace with the 
cost of living), few changes have occurred to improve working conditions, 
and complaints about them continue to occur. 

The persistence of unsatisfactory working conditions produces so much 
unrest and tension that, in many school systems, it is difficult to secure 
genuine professional cooperation. This is a major reason for examining the 
conditions which affect the work of teachers, ihe conflicts and tensions 
arising out of these conditions, and proposing ways in which conflicts 
may be resolved and conditions improved. Until steps toward these ends 
have been taken, there appears to be little hope for much cooperative pro- 
fessional effort in most of the school systems of the nation. 

Boyd Bode has defined democracy as that system of relationships among 
people which leads to resolving conflict by expanding the area of agree- 
ment. While no single sentence can be completely definitive of democracy, 
elements in his definition are closely related to the problems under scrutiny. 
Much has been written and more said about the needs for democratic 
school administration. Some reasonably successful attempts to develop this 
kind of relationship have been made, but they are few in number. In most 
communities administration takes place within the typical hierarchy of 
power. In typical situations the area of agreement is expanded by the 
beneficent acts of the superintendent, rather than through cooperation. 
Only a naive person would expect cooperative relationships to arise when 
the bulk of the power is in the hands of one party. In such cases, the 
weaker party must rely solely upon the good will of the stronger, apd 
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good will folds to bd'ephemeral. If genuinely cooperative relationsbips are 
to develop in any system, those who are expected to be parties in them must 
be invested with equal power. When this is done, conffict cannot result in 
progress since neither has the strength to overcome the other. Cooperation 
or an armed truce are the only alternatives. 

Much of the present dissatisfaction among teachers comes because they 
lack the power to improve their working conditions. They have spent time 
and effort in acquiring professional skills which they cannot use because 
classrooms are overcrowded, equipment is inadequate, and rest periods are 
too brief. Their frustration is increased and prolonged by the feeling that 
there is nothing which they can do to help themselves. They must seek a 
dispensation from someone in authority. 

This pamphlet proposes means of distributing power within a school 
system so that teachers will have the strength to become cooperative par- 
ticipants in the process of improving their working conditions. When these 
have been improved, they will no longer be a source of persistent conflict 
which retards, if it does not inhibit, the use of the total professional re- 
sources of the school system. The skills in codperative interaction which 
they and the administration acquire as they seek to improve teacher wel- 
fare will produce a better design for public education when they are ap- 
plied to this end.* 

If teachers are to have power to meet adminstrators, members of the 
school board, and the public on an equal basis, it is highly desirable that 
thdr local organizations be strong and well supported. The wise ad- 
ministrator will encourage teachers to develop strong local organizations 
among whose major purposes arc the improvement of the pay and of the 
working conditions of teachers. It is probably undesirable for adminis- 
trators to be members of such organizations. This does not mean that 
teachers and administrators cannot be members of organizations con- 
cerned with the improvement of program.'; of educatitm generally. Mutual 
membership in such organizations is desirable. 

Representatives of teachers organizaticns should l^ve major responsi- 
bility for initiating proposals for salary policy. Ar^inistrators should 
recognize that the primary interest in salary policy is ^ith the employees. 
Teachers should be encouraged to secure the necessary information to 
present wise recommendations of policy, to secure the opinions of 
parents and other citizens, and to know what the administrative staff 

* Spalding, et at.. Organizing for Teacher Welfare, American Education Fellowship 
Service Center Pamphlets (Ihe Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 1932). Used 
by permission. 
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thinks is advisable. After all of this has been done, teacher repiesenta- 
tives should be free to present whatever proposals of policy seem to them 
to be best. 

The administrator is a professional employee of the board of educa- 
tion. It is his duty to give carefully prepared professional opinion about 
proposals for salary policy to the board. He should present such careful 
analysis of the proposals of teachers as will insure complete Lmder- 
standing by citizens and by the board, and he should indicate the extent 
to which he agrees. No policy should be adopted that has implications for 
future payments not clearly understood at the time of adoption. It is highly 
desirable, therefore, for the administrative staff to project the salary 
schedule until such time as it will reach maximum total cost to the school 
district and to project the income of the school district over the same period 
Qf^t^e At whatever points additional income is necessary, the report 
should indicate the legal means by which such income can be secured. 
Finally, the administrator should state whether or not he recommends the 
adoption of the policy proposed by the teachers. 

Parents and other citizens should be continuously informed of the 
progress of teachers who are working on salary policy. Their opinions 
and suggestions should be secured. The presence of laymen at the meet- 
ing of the board of education when recommendations are to be pre- 
sented and discussed should be encouraged. Such meetings should be 
widely announced, and it may be appropriate For board members and 
teachers to urge representative citizens to be present. Laymen should 
be given time to present their points of view in respect to the policy, 
either endorsing it, criticizing it, rejecting it, or saying whatever else 
they please about it. 

Before making a decision the board should have before it the recom- 
mendation of salary policy that originated with the employees, the 
professional recommendation and analysis of the superintendent of 
schools, and the opinions and suggestions of laymen present at meetings. 
A sub-committee of the board with the help of designated teachers and 
other representative citizens ma> be given the task of analysis, further 
investigation, and the making of recommendations. If these various 
points of view seem to be closely in harmony, the board can then pro- 
ceed to adopt a policy that has been recommended. If they are not in 
harmony, as is often the case, the board should adopt a procedure for 
collective bargaining. Usually it is desirable to appoint the superin- 
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tendent of schools as the board’s representative to bargain with a com- 
mittee of teachers. If they are unable to reach an agreement, the 
superintendent should so inform the board. The teachers can then 
bargain directly with the board, and the board can make the final 
decision. 

It is inadvisable to indicate in detail what good salary policy is, since 
this must necessarily vary from district to district. But there are certain 
basic principles which should control in developing a salary schedule. 
These principles are stated well in a publication of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of School Boards, entitled Salary Schedules for Teachers. This 
publication includes the following principles: 

1 . The principle of salary classifications: 

The adoption of a schedule for teacher salaries presupposes that cer- 
tain salary classes must be established and that the basis for determining 
the class of each member of the profession should be a matter of public 
record. . . . The major purpose of the salary schedule, that of procuring 
more effective instructional service and in return a more adequate pro- 
gram of education for the community, has already been mentioned. It 
follows then that the basis for designating the salary classification of each 
teacher should be determined only by those factots which have a direct 
bearing on the teacher’s professional competency. 

2 \ The principle of the basic wage: 

A salary schedule should provide a wage which will enable teachers to 
live respectably in the community, to meet their obligations as members of 
society, and to provide for continued professional improvement. . . The 
basic wage should be placed at a level which will attract that quality of 
teaching which the community in question can afford or desires. 

3. The principle of wage increments: 

The policy of providing salary incremints is an essential feature of any 
salary schedule designed to promote maximum profesfional growth among 
the largest number of staff members. . . There seems ^ be common agree- 
ment among educators that teaching experience and continued professional 
training are the two major factors which must be considered in determin- 
ing salary increases. 

4. The principle of the maximum wage: 

All professionals would receive compensation determined by the basic 
beginning wage plus the increments. . . A desirable maximum wage will 
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serve to attract promising candidates to the community and will be a vital 
factor in promoting in*service improvement and retention. 

5. The principle of job specification: 

This principle is particularly helpful in determining a fair wage scale 
between the different levels of service. It is not uncommon, for example, 
for teachers to question the existing differences in salary between their 
group and supervisory or administrative groups. When such factors as the 
place of the position in the line of authority, the responsibility of the posi- 
tion, the experience and training required of the person who fills the posi- 
tion, and the degree of initiative and resourcefulness required, are used to 
fix the relative pay for teaching, administrative, and supervisory positions, 
the differential between these service levels can be explained in fairly clear 
terms. 

The principle of flexibility: 

The schedule in its final form must be reasonably flexible to meet the 
emergencies which will arise with respect to financial support and per- 
sonnel problems over which the staff members have little control.® 

These are excellent principles to keep in mind when considering salary 
policy. 

Improvement in Working Conditions 

The working conditions of teaching are usually considered to include 
pupil-teacher ratio or teaching load, extracurricular activities, physical 
facilities of the school building, materials provided for teaching, leaves 
of various kinds, retirement, ways of keeping up professionally, and op- 
portunities for changes in assignment and promotion. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to give in detail the precise kinds 
of formulas that can be used for determining load, the best set of 
rules and regulations for governing various kinds of leaves, sample and 
ideal retirement provisions, procedures for in-service training, plans for 
keeping up professionally, or rules and regulations governing oppor- 
tunities for changes in assignment. These problems have been subject 
to considerable study, and detail on them can be found elsewhere. How- 
ever, in respect to each of these major items of working conditions, some 
principles should be kept in mind. 

8 Illinois Association of School Boards, School Board Reference Library, No. 4, 
Salary Schedules for Teachers ( 1946), pp. 12-18. Used by permission. 
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Load. The pnrfessionally trained individual is responsible for the 
quality of the relationship between himself and the persons whom he 
serves. If he is to use his skill wisely, he is the individual to determine 
how many persons he can serve at one time. This is one of the char- 
acteristics of a profession. When the members of a profession are em- 
ployed, their right to determine how many people they can effectively 
serve is frequently abridged by the employing agency. Teachers and 
administrators should be zealous to protect the right of professionally 
trained people to determine how they can use their professional training 
to the best advantage of children. It is most inappropriate for a board 
of education or an administrator to expect a quality of performance from 
professionally trained people which they themselves believe cannot be 
given with the number of persons assigned to them. 

A professionally trained person should also be the one to decide the 
kinds of activities he is qualified to carry on. Assignments of clubs, plays, 
athletic teams, or other extracurricular activities to a teacher should 
be made only when a teacher is himself sure that he is professionally 
competent to carry them on and that he can do the work as part of his 
daily load. The right to state how a person can use his professional skills 
most effectively should not be abridged by the fact that he is employed 
by others rather than self-employed. 

Leaves. Leaves are intended to assist teachers in securing personal 
and professional improvement so that they will be more effective in 
their work with boys and girls. Rules and regulations governing leave 
should produce the kind of improvement the district believes desirable, 
and also help to retain tlie kinds of teachers the district wishes to have. 
Leaves which help up-grade persons, and also retain them, are those 
for study, for travel, for visiting other school systems, or for exchange 
with teachers from other school district's or from .foreign countries. 
Leaves designed primarily to retain teachers, but witii some up-grading 
function, are maternity leaves, sick leaves, and also Raves for rest and 
recuperation after long periods of service, such as twpnty to twenty-five 
years. 

Retirement Provisions. Provisions of state retirement systems were 
discussed in Chapter 12 as one of .the inducements to individuals to 
enter and remain in teaching. In general, retirement provisions should 
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incluffe a method whereby a married teacher may secure retirement 
allowance for a dependent spouse. They should include an adequate 
minimum pension, not entirely dependent on the rate of pay of the 
individual. Larger pensions should be computed on the basis of earn- 
ings and should be determined actuarially. The local school district 
can do little alone about pension provisions. It can do much by working 
with other school districts and with the profession in order to improve 
them at the state level. 

Changes in Assignment and Promotions. The procedure for requesting 
changes of assignment should be available and known to all teachers. 
When such changes are made, all teachers should understand the pro- 
cedures by which they were accomplished. Formulation of such pro- 
qpdqres should be arrived at after thorough discussion of the issue with 
the teachers of the district. The same is true of promotion procedures. 
No school system wishes to fill all its administrative and supervisory 
positions by promotion from within. This produces intellectual sterility. 
It should be equally careful not to fill all its positions from without. This 
frustrates the good people on the staff and makes them feel that there is 
no opportunity to get ahead by staying in the system. A good balance 
between selection from within and selection from without is desirable. 
In any case, the basis for selection should be clear and the procedure 
understood widely. 

Keeping up Professionally. Rules and regulations governing keeping 
up professionally include those that encourage persons to study or 
travel during the vacation periods, while on leave, or, occasionally, in 
late afternoon or evening classes. They also include the school systems’ 
programs for in-service training. Frequently these two elements of pro- 
fessional improvement are confused. It would be far better if the term 
“in-service training” were confined to help given by the administrative 
and supervisory staff so that employees may be able to do better those 
things that the district expects them to do in line with their assignments. 
Professional improvement can then be defined as what an employee does 
on his own initiative in order to improve his professional skills. A good 
set of rules and regulations recognizes the difference between these two 
means of professional improvement. The responsibility for a good in- 
service training program rests with the administrative staff. The responsi- 
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bility for a good program of professional improvement rests with in- 
dividual teachers. This does not mean that there cannot be cooperative 
planning with respect to both aspects. It does mean, however, that 
whatever procedu^’e is used to set up the program in each area must 
place the ultimate responsibility for the success or failure of the program 
on the appropriate persons. 

Working conditions, like pay, are properly subject to the procedure 
of collective bargaining. The alert administrator will, of course, seek to 
improve working conditions so that teachers will be more effective and 
more contented while they work. The alert teacher organization will 
similarly try to improve working conditions in order that boys and girls 
may live and learn more effectively. In general, the procedure mentioned 
above for improvement of salary policy is a good procedure for im- 
proving working conditions; the role of the school board, teacher, pro- 
fessional staff, and the public being similar in both instances. 


Termination of Services 

Termination by Death, Resignation, or Retiremeht 

The services oT staff members are terminated through resignation, re- 
tirement, death, and dismissal. The death of a teacher who has been 
receiving little pay usually causes some financial strain and distress for 
the family. It is desirable for the school district to do what it can to 
ease the situation. If the laws of the state allow it, a death payment can 
be included in the contractual agreement between the teacher and the 
school district and a small sum, such as $300.00, or $400.00, made 
available to a beneficiary of the teacher. 

Teachers from time to lime wish to revign to many, to take positions 
elsewhere, or for other personal reasons. The rules governing resigna- 
tions should require reasonable notice from the teacher. In general, no 
school system gains much by retaining against his will a teacher who 
wishes to resign. Some laws make this possible, but neither the children 
nor the teacher who works with them will profit from a compulsory 
relationship. 

Most persons who retire from school systems after long periods of 
service have taught many persons who are living in the community. 
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Some type of public recognition is often arranged. In general, neithef 
the administrator nor the school board should be the active agency in 
planning banquets, gifts, and the like. If these occur, they should be 
genuine responses to the sincere love and affection which the community 
has for the teacher. The school board, however, should recognize 
teachers’ services at the time of retirement. A carefully prepared scroll 
with its contents officially recorded on retirement is an excellent formal 
device. 

Termination by Dismissal 

Dismissal occurs under two entirely different kinds of situations: (1) 
while the teacher is on probation, and (2) while the teacher is under 
tenure. These are so markedly different that they must be dealt with 
‘SepWtely. 

Dismissal during Probationary Period. The purpose of a probationary 
period prior to tenure is to allow the school district to observe the teacher 
at work and to determine whether or not it wishes to retain him. At 
the same time the teacher has an opportunity to observe the school 
system as it operates and to determine whether or not he wishes to 
remain in it. Under most conditions no reasons for dismissal during 
the probationary period are legally required, but it is nevertheless 
desirable to have them. 

Part of the problem of dismissing a teacher during the probationary 
period is solved if the meaning and purpose of a probationary period 
arc understood by both parties at the time of beginning employment. 
The teacher should understand that the district does not seek teachers 
able to do average work, but those whose ability is distinctly superior. 
Termination of employment during the probationary period is not an 
indication of failure, but rather an indication of not meeting a high 
standard of expectancy. 

The teacher should know what individuals are expected to judge his 
performance. Usually the principal of the school has the major re- 
sponsibility. Some school districts operate on the theory that the super- 
visory staff should not judge the quality of any teachers but should be a 
resource available to them whenever they need help. Idealistically this 
is desirable. In practice, however, there is an informal channel of com- 
munication amnng supervisors, principals, and superintendents so that 
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the opinion of the supervisor does influence the flnal dedsion'. It is 
probably better to have the channel open and recognized rather than 
informal and undercover. 

If the performance of the teacher is to be judged accurately during the 
probationary period, it must be observed frequently by the persons who 
will be deciding whether or not the teacher should be retained. If 
judging is to be accurate, it is important that it be in terms of the best 
performance. A teacher should decide when he is doing his best work 
and invite those who judge him to come and observe it. At the same 
time a teacher has the responsibility of recognizing when he is doing 
his poorest work and should invite professional assistance so that he 
may improve in these areas. The occasions for judgment should be 
distinctly separate from the occasions for professional assistance requir- 
ing observation of teaching weaknesses. After a visit for the purpose of 
judging performance, the persons judging should acquaint the teachers 
with their opinions of his accomplishments. These should be discussed 
frankly and a record kept of them, with a copy given to the teacher. 

At the end of each year of the probationary period, the principal of 
the school is usually expected to make a formal recommendation about 
the continuance of the employment of each teacher who is on probation. 
This recommendation should be made in writing and a copy given to 
the. teacher. It should discuss the work of the teacher fully and should 
give the basis for the recommendation. The teacher should have the 
right of rejoinder before the superintendent of schools makes a recom- 
mendation to the board. 

Procedures to be used in judging teachers during their probationary 
period arc important to all teachers These procedures should be sub- 
ject to discussion as part of the policy of the school district in relation 
to its professional staff. Teachers, teachers' organizations, the public, and 
the administrative staff should work together in order to develop recom- 
mendations for policy. 

Dismissal of Teachers When under Tenure. The probationary period is 
intended to avoid firm commitments to those who do not meet the re- 
quirements of the school system. There still remains the problem of re- 
moving those who have passed the probationary period but do not keep 
fit for the profession. One of the major reasons why few teachers on 
tenure are dismissed eveh when dismissal is needed is that boards have 
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not established necessary procedures. When the need for riismisafll pro- 
cedures under tenure law arises, the lack of good procedure causes 
difficulties. 

Because teachers and the public are concerned with the e limina tion 
from the profession of those who should not remain in it, they should 
develop jointly a procedure that will result in the elimination of the un- 
fit and the retention of the fit. Such a procedure should stand up in 
court. While any set of rules and regulations for tenure trials should re- 
sult from the cooperative interaction of those concerned, it might be 
helpful to examine in detail the procedures established by one of the 
large school systems of the United States. The Board of Directors of 
School District Number One in Multnomah County, Oregon, adopted 
rules of procedure for dismissal, transfer, or dethotion of permanent 
*.te4chers under the Oregon Teacher Tenure Law. These rules and 
regulations are excellent ones. They are included in their entirety as an 
example of good procedure. 

Rules of Procedure for Dismissal, Transfer, or Demotion of Permanent 
Teachers under Oregon Teacher Tenure Law 

Section A: Definitions 

1. The terms “district” or “school district,” as u.sed herein, shall mean 
School District No. 1, Multnomah County, Oregon. 

2. The terms “teacher” or “permanent teacher,” as used herein, shall 
mean permanent teacher as that term is defined in Section 111-2304, 
O.C.L.A. 

3. The term “law,” as used herein, shall mean the Teachers’ Tenure Law. 

4. The term “board,” as used herein, shall mean the board of directors of 
the district. 

5. The term “examiner,” as used herein, shall mean the board, its mem- 
ber, agent or agency conducting the hearing. 

6. The term “dismiss,” as used herein, shall mean discharge from the 
teaching service of the district. 

7. The terms “transfer” or “demote,” as used herein, shall mean transfer 
to a position in a lower branch of the teaching service of the district as 
classifie d in Section 111-2305, O.C.L.A. 
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Section B: Grounds for Dismissal or Demotion 

1. No teacher shall be dismissed or demoted except for one or more of 
the grounds for dismissal enumerated in Section 111-2311, O.C.L.A., to- 
wit: 

(a) Inefficiency 

ib) Unbecoming conduct 

(c) Insubordination 

(d) Neglect of duty 

(e) Failure to comply with such reasonable requirements of the board 
as may be prescribed to show normal improvement and evidence of 
professional training and/or growth. 

2. These rules and regulations shall not apply where dismissal, transfer, or 
demotion is caused by the abolition of any department or decreased 
pupil enrollment or other cause not personal to the teacher. 

Section C: Temporary Suspensions 

1. Whenever written charges stating one or more of the grounds for dis- 
missal enumerated in Section 1 1 1-2311, O.C.L.A., have been filed with or 
by the superintendent ot schools against any teacher and the superin- 
tendent believes that probable cause exists for the dismissal ot such 
teacher upon such grounds, the superintendent, in his discretion, may 
suspend such teacher from the teaching service of the district pending 
investigation and disposition of such charges. 

2. In the event the supenntendent of schools does not file a recommenda- 
tion for the dismissal of such teacher within ten (10) days from the date 
of such suspension, or in the event such recommendation is withdrawn 
by the superintendent or is overruled by the board, such teacher auto- 
matically shall be reinstated to his or her former position of employment 
and shall be compensated for time lost at his or her regular rate of pay, 
less any sums earned by such teacher during the period of suspension, and 
the board may require reasonable pnK^i of sums earned by such teacher 
during such period prior to making lesiitation of lost pay. 

3. In the absence or disability of the superintendent of schools, the acting 
superintendent or acting head of Schools, if any, or the assistant superin- 
tendent having supervision over the teacher concerned, shall have and 
may exercise the powers conferred by this Section C. 

Section D: Charges 

1. A charge against any teacher may be made by any person or persons 
having a child or children attending the school where such teacher is 
employed to teach, or by the principal or any member of the teaching 
staff of such school, or by the superintendent of schools, or the assistant 
superintendent having supervision of such teacher. 
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2. Such charge or charges shall be filed in the office of the superintendent 
of schools and shall be a confidential record, unless such charges are there- 
after filed with the school clerk as hereinafter provided; provided, how- 
ever, that all such charges shall remain open to inspection by the teacher 
concerned. 

3. Such charge shall be in writing addressed to the board and subscribed 
by the complainant or complainants, and shall contain the following: 

(fl) The full name of the teacher against whom the charge is made and 
the school where such teacher is employed to teach. 

(6) A full, clear, and concise statement of the facts constituting the 
alleged cause for dismissal or transfer. 

(c) The full name and address of each complainant. 

4. It shall be the duty of the superintendent of schools to investigate the 
merits of all charges filed and of all other complaints made by any person 
against any teacher. 

\ 

Section E: Procedure Preliminary To Hearing 

1. After a charge has been filed, the superintendent of schools, if he shall 
be of the opinion that the teacher against whom the charge has been filed 
(hereinafter called the “respondent”) should be dismissed or transferred, 
shall file a formal recommendation therefor with the board by filing the 
same with the school clerk, and attach thereto the formal charges upon 
which such recommendation is based. 

2. Such formal recommendation shall be in writing addressed to the board 
and shall be subscribed by the superintendent of schools or the assistant 
superintendent having supervision over the respondent. 

3. Should the superintendent of schools, aflei written charges against a 
teacher have been filed in his office by not less than ten (10) persons, 
representing not less than ten different families, refuse or fail to bring 
them to the attention of the board and make recommendations in the 
matter, then the person filing such charges may, after due notice to the 
superintendent, withdraw such charges from the office of the superin- 
tendent and present the same to the board by refiling the same with the 
school clerk. Thereafter, the board shall proceed to dispose of such charges 
in the same manner as if the same had been filed by the superintendent. 

4. Recommendations and/or charges must be filed with the school clerk 
not later than ten (10) weeks ^^efore the end of the school year. 

5. Whenever recommendations and/or charges are filed with the school 
clerk, within five (5) days thereafter he shall issue and cause to be served 
upon the respondent by personal service or by registered mail with re- 
turn receipt requested a notice of the filing of recommendations and/or 
charges, together with a formal complaint prepared and issued by him, 
and a copy of these rules of procedure. If sei*vice is made by registered 
mail, a copy of the transmittal letter, together with the return receipt 
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issued by the United States Postal Department, shall constitute proof of 
service. If personal service is made, the same may be effected by any 
person above the age of eighteen years by delivering copies of the notice, 
complaint, and rules of procedure to the respondent personally and in 
person, and the affidavit of the person making such service shall consti- 
tute proof thereof. 

6. Such notice shall be in writing subscribed by the school clerk and shall 
contain the following: 

(a) The title of the cause, being entitled “Before the Board of Di- 
rectors of School District No. 1, Multnomah County, Oregon, In the 
matter of . . . specifying the name of the respondent and the school 
where such respondent is employed to teach, and the name or names of 
the complainants. 

(b) A notification that recommendations for dismissal or transfer 
and/or charges against the respondent are on file in the office of the 
school clerk, specifying the date of such filing, and that a complaint has 
been issued, based upon such charges. 

(c) A notification that unless respondent files with the school clerk 
within five (5) days from the date of service a notice of unwillingness 
to abide by such recommendations and/or charges and a request for a 
hearing, together with an answer to such complaint, the board will take 
formal action thereon, either dismissing or transferring respondent. 
id) A direct reference to copies of such recommendations and/or 
charges attached to the copy of the complaint served upon respondent 
with the notice. 

(e) A direct reference to the copy of these rules of procedure served 
upon respondent with the notice. 

7. Such formal complaint shall be in writing subscribed by the school 
clerk, shall conform to the standards of good pleading in practice in the 
courts of the State of Oregon, and shall contain the following: 

(а) The title of the cause, being entitled in the same manner as the 
notice. 

(б) A full, clear, and concise statement of the facts, constituting the al- 

leged grounds for dismissal or transfer, without unnecessary repetition, 
(c) Copies of the recommendations at.'i/or chargfs upon which the 
complaint is used. ' 

The complaint may enlarge upon or add to the fac(s set forth in the 
charges upon which it is based, but shall not depart fikim the ground for 
dismissal or transfer set forth therein. 

8. If the respondent is unwilling to abide by such recommendations and/ 
or charges, he or she shall file with the school clerk, within five (S) days 
from the date of service, written notice and request for hearing, together 
with an answer to the complaint. 

9. Such notice and request for hearing shall be in writing subscribed by 
the respondent and shall contain the following: 
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{a) The title of the cause, being entitled in the same manner as the 
complaint 

ib) A statement that respondent is unwilling to abide by the recom* 
mendations and/ or charges. 

(c) A request tor a hearing under the law. 

(d) A tender of an answer to the recommendation. 

An additional copy of such notice and request for hearing shall be filed. 

10. Such answer to the complaint shall be in writing subscribed by the 
respondent, shall conform to the standards of good pleading in practice in 
the courts of the State of Oregon, and shall contain the following: 

{a) The title of the cause, being entitled in the same manner as the 
complaint. 

(h) A general or specific denial of each material allegation of the 
complaint controverted by the respondent, or of any knowledge or in- 
formation thereof sufficient to form a belief; provided, however, that 
nothing can be proved under a general denial that could not be proved 
under a specific denial of the same allegation or allegations. 

(c) A full, clear, and concise statement of any new matter constitut- 
ing a defense, without unnecessary repetition. 

One additional copy of the answer shall be filed. 

11. Whenever a notice and request for hearing, accompanied by an 
answer, has been filed with the school clerk, he shall issue and cause to be 
served upon the respondent a notice of hearing before an examiner at a 
place therein fixed and at a time not less than ten (10) days after service 
upon the respondent. The school clerk shall also notify each director of 
the district of the time and place for such he<''Hng and shall call a special 
meeting of the board to convene at said time and place. 

12. Upon its own motion, or upon proper cause shown, the board may 
by order extend the date of such hearing. 

13. Upon its own motion, or upon proper cause shown by the respondent, 
the board may, by written order, extend the time within which the 
answer shall be filed. 

Section F: Amendments, Motions, Interventions, and Subpoenas 

1. Any such complaint may be amended: prior to the hearing by the 
school clerk issuing the complaint; at the hearing and until the case has 
been submitted to the board for decision, upon motion, by the examiner 
designated to conduct the hearing, and after the case has been submitted 
to the board for decision, at any time prior to the issuance of an order 
based thereon, by the board. 

2. The respondent may amend his or her answer at any time prior to the 
hearing. During the hearing, or subsequent thereto, he or she may amend 
the answer in any case where the complaint has been amended, within 
such period as may be fixed by the examiner or the board. Whether or not 
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the complaint has been amended, the answer may, in the discretion of the 
examiner or the board, upon motion, be amended upon such terms and 
within such periods as may be fixed by the examiner or the board. 

3. All motions made prior to the hearing shall be filed in writing with the 
school clerk and shall briefiy state the order of relief applied for and the 
grounds for such motion. The moving party shall serve a copy thereof 
upon each of the other parties. All motions made at the hearing shall be 
made in writing to the examiner or stated orally on the record. 

4. The examiner designated to conduct the hearing shall rule upon all 
motions. All motions filed prior to the hearing shall be disposed of at the 
commencement of the hearing. Motions made during the hearing shall be 
disposed of at such time as shall be convenient to the examiner and the 
parties. Rulings by the examiner on motions, and any orders in connec- 
tion therewith, if announced at the hearing, shall be stated orally on the 
record; in all other cases such rulings and orders shall be issued in writing 
and filed with the school clerk. 

5. All motions, rulings, and orders shall become part of the record. Rul- 
ings by the examiner on motions and on objections, and orders in con- 
nection therewith, shall be considered by the board in reviewing the 
record. 

6. A motion to dismiss a complaint or answer for want of facts sufficient 
to constitute a cause for dismissal or transfer or for want of facts suf- 
ficient to constitute a defense shall fulfill the office Of a demurrer. 

7. Each party shall be entitled to the same motions to be made at the 
same time or times and with like effect as are conferred by the Code of 
Civil Procedure of the State of Oregon upon litigants in civil cases in the 
courts of record of said state. 

8. All written orders shall be filed with the school clerk and a copy 
thereof shall be served upon the respondent and upon the interveners, if 
any. 

9. Any person desiring to intervene in any proceeding shall file a motion 
in writing setting out the grounds upon which such person claims to be 
interested. Prior to the hearing, such motions shall be filed with the school 
clerk; during the hearing, such motion shall be filed with the examiner. 
The original of such motion shall be subscribed by {he person filing the 
motion, and shall be served upon each of the other parties. The examiner 
shall rule upon all such motions. The examiner may, b^ order, permit inter- 
vention in person or by counsel to such extent and upon such terms as he 
shall deem just. 

10. Upon the request of the respondent, all complainants shall be sub- 
poenaed by and at the expense of the board in order that they may be 
subjected to examination at the hearing by the respondent or his or her 
attorney. 

1 1 . Subpoenas for witnesses to testify either in support of the charges or 
on behalf of the respondent shall, as requested, be issued in blank by the 
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board over the signature of its chairman or school clerk, and such wit- 
nesses shall be entitled to receive the same mileage and per diem as 
witnesses called in civil cases in the circuit courts of the State of Oregon; 
provided, however, that said board shall not be accountable for the witness 
fees of more than ten (10) of such witnesses so subpoenaed on behalf of 
the respondent. 


Section G: Procedure upon Hearing 

1. A cause shall be tried solely upon the issues framed by the complaint 
and answer. Any new matter in the answer shall be taken as denied and 
no reply need be filed to traverse the same. 

2. The hearing for the purpose of taking evidence shall be conducted by 
the examiner designated by the board or by the board sitting en banc, in 
which latter event one of its members shall be designated to preside and 

<ir^ule upon all motions, objections, and other questions of law or evidence 
arising during the progress of the hearing. Any judge of a court of record 
of the State of Oregon, or any member of the bar of said state actively 
engaged in the practice of law therein, shall be eligible for appointment 
as examiner. It shall be the policy of the board to designate an examiner 
in preference to sitting cn banc, v^herever feasible, in order that the hear- 
ing shall be conducted by one specially trained in judicial procedure and 
skilled in the trial of causes, and to consult with and give careful con- 
sideration to the suggestions or recommendations of the presiding judge 
of the Circuit Court of the State of Oregon for Multnomah County in 
selecting an examiner. 

3. The hearing shall be private, unless the respondent shall request a 
public hearing; provided, that minors shall not be permitted to attend such 
hearings except as witnesses duly subpoenaed to testify with respect to 
charges. 

4. All proceedings had at such hearing shall be reported in full by a com- 
petent reporter employed by the board. 

5. It shall be the duty of the examiner to inquire fully into the facts 
alleged in the complaint and controverted by the answer, and into the 
facts alleged in the answer constituting new matter, if any, and he shall 
have power to call, examine, and cross-examine witnesses and to introduce 
into the record documentary or other evidence. 

6. Any party shall have the right to appear at such hearing in person, by 
counsel, or otherwise, to call, examine, and cross-examine witnesses, and 
to introduce into the record documentary or other evidence. 

7. In any such proceeding, the rules of procedure and evidence prevailing 
in the courts of record of the State of Oregon shall be controlling, except 
that offers of proof shall not be made or received. Where the rules of 
procedure governing the trials of actions at law and suits in equity are in 
conflict, the former shall control. 
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8. In any such proceeding, stipulations of fact may be introduced ki evi- 
dence with respect to any issue. 

9. Any objection with respect to the conduct of the hearing, including 
any objection to the introduction of evidence, may be stated orally or in 
writing, accompanied by a short statement of the grounds of such objec- 
tion, and included in the record. No such objection shall be deemed 
waived by further participation in the hearing. Exceptions shall be al- 
lowed automatically to any party from adverse rulings as to such party. 

10. The burden of proof as to each issue shall be upon the party carrying 
the affirmative of such issue. 

11. The order of proof shall follow generally that of the trial of civil 
cases in the courts of the State of Oregon. The parties shall be entitled to 
make opening statements if desired, in which event counsel for the board 
shall be entitled to make the first statement, any interveners in support of 
charges shall be entitled to make the next statement, and the respondent 
shall be entitled to make the final statement. Each party shall have the 
right to reserve the making of such statement until time to put on such 
party’s case in chief. The board, by its counsel, shall first put on its case 
in chief in support of the complaint. Any interveners in support of charges 
shall next put on proof to the extent of their intervention permitted by the 
examiner. When the board and the interveners, if any, have rested, re- 
spondent shall gb forward with his or her case in chief. Thereafter, the 
Iraard and the interveners, if any, shall be entiHed to put on rebuttal 
proof. 

12. The hearing shall be conducted at a special meeting of the board duly 
called and held for that purpose at the time and place specified in the 
notice of hearing, as hereinbefore provided. The chairman of the board 
shall convene the meeting and shall formally designate an examiner, if 
not theretofore designated, and shall thereupon turn the meeting over to 
the examiner. In the discretion of the examiner the hearing may be con- 
ducted from day to day or adjourned to a later date or to a different place 
by announcement thereof at the hearing by the cxaqniner Or by other ap- 
propriate notice. The board shall hear the evidence and shall remain 
present at all times during the hearing except when the same may be in 
recess. At the conclusion of the evidence, the exafniner shall withdraw 
from further participation in the hearing, except onli to the extent that he 
may have reserved rulings upon any motions, obj^tions, or other ques- 
tions of law or evidence arising during the hearing.* The chairman of the 
board thereupon shall resume the chair, and all further proceedings shall 
be had before the board en banc. 

13. Any party shall be entitled, upon request, to a reasonable period at 
the close of the hearing for oral argument, which shall not be included in 
the stenographic report of the hearing unless the parties and/or the board 
so directs. Any party shall be entitled, upon request made at or before 
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the close of the hearing, to file a brief within such time as may be fixed 
by the^ board. In the event of oral arguments or briefs the board shall 
have the right to open and close. 

Section H; Procedure Following Hearing 

1. At the conclusion of the evidence and when all rulings upon reserved 
questions, if any, have been rendered, the board may: 

(a) Decide the matter forthwith upon the record or after the filing of 
briefs or oral argument; or 

(b) Reopen the record and receive further evidence or require the 
taking of further evidence before the board or an examiner; or 

(c) Make other disposition of the case. 

The board shall notify the parties of the time and place of any such sub- 
mission of briefs, oral argument or taking of further evidence. 

8^ The board shall base its decision solely on the evidence submitted at 
the hearing and not otherwise. 

3. The decision of the board shall include findings and conclusions and 
an order based thereon. The findings and conclusions of the board and 
its order shall be reduced to writing and subscribed by each member of 
the board concurring therein, and a copy of said findings and conclusions 
and a copy of said order shall be served upon the respondent and upon 
the interveners, if any; provided that the findings, conclusions, and order 
may be combined in a single document. 

4. The record of the proceedings before the board shall be available 
without charge for the use of the respondent in the event he or she 
wishes to apply to the courts for a writ or review or to appeal to the 
Teachers’ Tenure Commission; provided that no transcript of the testi- 
mony taken before the board will be supplied if the respondent demands 
that the case be heard de novo on appeal before said commission. 

Section I: Miscellaneous 

1. The school clerk now or hereafter in the employ of the district hereby 
is designated by the board as its agent. 

(a) To receive and file all recommendations and/or charges, notices, 
motions, answers, and other papers permitted by the law consistent 
with these rules of procedure 

(b) To fix the time and place of hearings and to issue complaints and 
notices of hearings, to amend complaints and to cause to be served all 
complaints, notices of hearings, motions, orders, and other papers of 
the board permitted by the law and these rules of procedure. 

(c) To execute and issue subpoenas in the name of the board. 
id) To administer oaths and affirmations. 
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(e) To take charge and custody of the entire record of each' matter 
prosecuted under the law and these rules of procedure and to certify 
such record or a copy diereof to the proper court or to the Teachers’ 
Tenure Commission, as the case may be, whenever an appeal is taken 
from a decision of the board. 

2. Each examiner designated by the board as to any cause pending before 
it under the law and these rules of procedure hereby is authorized and 
designated by the board as its agent to conduct the hearing of said cause 
in accordance with the law and these rules of procedure and to rule upon 
all motions, objections, and other questions of taw and evidence arising 
therein. 

3. The chairman of the board, or in his absence or disability, the vice- 
chaiiman of the board is hereby authorized by the board to render all 
orders of the board which become necessary prior to the hearing of any 
cause. 

4. These rules of procedure shall be liberally construed to effectuate 
the purposes and provisions of the law. 

5. Any of these rules of procedure may be amended or rescinded at any 
time.® 


The procedure just given in considerable detail places the board of 
education in the position of hearing evidence before making a decision 
It places the administrative staff in the position of making complaints, 
providing the teacher with a copy of the complaints, and producing 
evidence substantiating them. It places the teacher in the position of 
having the right to present full and fair rebuttal of the complaints, to be 
represented by a lawyer, and to have the full protection of the presiding 
officer at the trial. It meets the orderly requirements of the courts. It is 
quite probable that no decision reached under this procedure will be 
overturned by a court because of a faihure in the procedure itself. 

It is highly important that the information which the school system 
keeps about each teacher will be such that evidence from it can be sub- 
mitted at a tenure trial in the few shoations where this evidence is 
needed. Except in an extremely unusual and draritatically critical cir- 
cumstance, it is unwise for an administrator to cdllect additional evi- 
dence because he expects to present evidence at a teiiure trial. This gives 
the appearance of trying to make a case against an individual teacher 
rather than having the case arise out of the usual operations of the 
school district. 

® Rules of Procedure for IMsmissal, Transfer, or Demotion of Permanent 
Teachers, adopted by the Board of Directors of School District Number One, 
Multnomah County, Oregon, August 11, 1943. 
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Personnel Records and Record Keeping 

It is easy to develop a complicated and voluminous system of per- 
sonnel records. It is less easy to develop the kind of system that keeps 
only the needed material. The needs of individual school districts vary, 
and these needs should be taken into account. There are some needs, 
however, common to all school systems. Information on personnel 
records is used to make the assignment of a teacher to a particular posi- 
tion, to select individuals who might be considered for promotion, to 
provide information to prospective employers of teachers, to select 
persons to serve on committees, to provide information to retirement 
boBjrds, and to come to decisions about the retention of the teacher. The 
specific items needed will vary according to the practices and requirements 
of each school district. In general, the material needed in a good personnel 
record is indicated in the following list: 

Personal — Age, marital status, name, race, religion, socio-cultural back- 
ground, dates of medical examination, and statements of fitness to 
teach. 

Training — Secondary schools attended with dates and date of graduation. 
Institutions of higher education, with dates attended and degrees and 
dates awarded. 

Certificates held — areas in which certificated, with dates issued and 
reissued and dates of expiration. 

Employment other than by school district: Professional — Name of 
employer, nature of work done (including classes taught, administra- 
tive duties, and extracurricular responsibilities). 

Dates of employment, employers’ judgments of quality of performance. 
Other than professional work — name of employers, nature of work 
done, dates of employment, employers’ judgments of quality of per- 
formance. 

Employment by school district: school or position to which assigned, 
with dates and nature of work (including classes taught, adminis- 
trative duties, committee service, and extracurricular responsibilities, 
judgments about quality of performance.) Rejoinders to judgments. 
Community activities — Free response by teachers. 

Professional Activities — Free response by teachers. 
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Travel — Free response by teachers. 

Other material — ^Free response by teachers. 

The personnel record of a teacher should be available to the principal 
of the school. It should be available to the teacher himself. It should 
be available to the central administrative staff of the school district and 
to supervisors. It should not be available to other persons. 

Teachers should be encouraged to participate in determining what 
items should go in a personnel record form. Policy about who has access 
to personnel records should be determined on a cooperative basis, since 
the interest of the teacher in who sees his record is at least as great as 
that of the school district. 


Considerations in the Selection, Retention, and 
Dismissal of Non-Academic Staff 

In general, the distinctions between academic and non-academic staff 
should be made on the basis of training required, responsibility of work 
done, prevailing wage for similar work within the community, and pro- 
visions related to the nature of the work itself. There should be no 
distinction between academic and non-academic staff in respect to 
rights and perquisites as employees of the school district. All of the 
arguments for providing tenure of office, retirement pay, leaves of ab- 
sence, and participation in the determining of policy in respect to pay 
and working conditions, apply equally well to academic and non- 
academic staffs. 

At the time of selection of non-acadcmic personnel different kinds of 
questions will be asked than at the tintc of selectipn or academic per- 
sonnel. For example, janitors need more strength i and agility than do 
teachers. Experience in a trade carries more wei^t than professional 
training in the consideration of persons for the maintenance crew. The 
principles that operate well in the selection, retention, and dismissal of 
the academic staff Avill operate well with the non-academic staff, but the 
information used in each case will, of course, be different. 

Teachers will generally be members of the same professional organi- 
zation and will present 4 united front in collective bargaining in order 
to establish policy in respect to pay, working conditions, and the like. 
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But this will not generally be true of the non-academic staff, particularly 
in a large school district where members of the non-academic staff are 
frequently members of labor unions. As members of labor unions they 
are accustomed to having bargaining done for them by business agents. 
While some employers in industry are developing cooperative relation- 
ships with business agents in unions, this is by no means universal. It 
is much more difficult to establish these relationships with an organized 
non-academic staff than with the academic staff. This difficulty does 
not arise out of the nature of organized labor but rather out of the ex- 
periences of organized labor in negotiating and bargaining with em- 
ployers who are not public agencies. In the long run, however, the labor 
unions’ experience in the bargaining process leads them to keep a bargain 
after it has been made. While the administrator who has little or no 
»e^{^ience in collective bargaining will be at a disadvantage during the 
bargaining process, he can be sure that after an agreement is reached 
the question will not be reopened except as provided for in the agree- 
ment. Wherever possible, it is desirable to establish a council of non- 
academic employees or of their business agents to avoid the problem of 
competition among groups in order that one may secure an advantage 
that the other does not have. 

In the long run, good faith by the school board and good faith by the 
a dminis trator will produce good faith on the part of employees of any 
type. Cooperative relationships become possible when the power is 
distributed through the encouragement of strong organizations. This 
provides a sound basis for the improvement of practices in selection, 
retention, and other personnel policies of the local schools. 


Suggested Reading 

D. H. Cooper, “Establishing Salary Schedules for Educational Employees.” 
In American Educational Research Association, Growing Points in Educa- 
tional Research; Official Report. A discussion of basic features of any 
salary scheduling attempt. The author treats “bargaining,” “contract,” “dif- 
ferentials,” “adjustments.” The theory of scheduling developed depends upon 
the efficacy of comparing occupations and the real -cost of living. 

lUtnois Association of School Boards, Salary Schedules for Teachers. In 
ww of all the controversy concerning salary schedules, ttiis booklet attempts 
to define scheduling, purposes of scheduling, current progress in this tnmd,. 
participants in scheduling, and a series of principles. 
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E. W. Laughran, “In-service Education* What Form Should It Take?” 
Educational Administration and Supervision (October, 1950). A provocative 
discussion of the need to get out of the ruts we have fallen into in our 
thinking and acting about “in-service” training. The author is leery of more 
courses being piled on “for credit” as a measure* of in-service training. The 
alternative suggested, in bare outlines, is a program of two areas — ^informal 
teacher discussions and community discussion groups. 

S. V. Martorana and L. V. Koos, “Salaries and Schedules: an Exploratory 
Inquiry,” Junior College Journal (April, 1949). A useful study although it in- 
cludes only junior college data. Thirteen evaluative standards in fixing salary 
schedules are listed and divided into four groups according to the degree to 
which the standards are met. 

Metropolitan School Study Council, The Newly Appointed Teacher, The 
study covers three periods: (1) before assignment to the job; (2) during the 
first few weeks; (3) during the first year. Personal adjustment and profes- 
sional competence are the areas studied. The appendixes make up half of the 
booklet and include a “check list of practices,” community resources, re- 
sponses to a questionnaire on practices, and recommended practices. 

National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
The Teaching Profession Grows in Service, Combines all the “group reports” 
of the New Hampshire Conference held in 1949 at the University of New 
Hampshire. The reports arc uneven in quality and length, but this is a useful 
reference for supervisory personnel. 

R. B. Norris, “Can Your School and Community Attract and Hold the 
Best Teachers?” American School Board Journal (February, 1948). The 
article is brief, but the author seems to raise the proper questions in this 
area. Four areas of questions are distinguished: school plant; school organi- 
zation; teachers’ rights and compensation; the nature of the community. 

T. D. Rice and F, S. Stafford, “How Can We Administer In-service Edu- 
cation Programs through Workshops?” National Association of Secondary 
School Principals' Bulletin (May, 1949). The first half of this discussion 
develops the general approach through two principles: (1) participants 
should help formulate and evaluate the program of in-service training; and 
(2) the responsibility should be entirely local. The sccorid half of the discus- 
sion deals with specific, “practical” difficvUies in objectives and methods 
and content. The entire discussion is summarized in a pa^e outline. 

D. G. Ryans, “Procedures Employed in Teacher Sele^ion,” Teachers C al- 
lege Journal (January, 1949). A study of procedures ^sed to select public 
school teachers, which turns out to be a deploring of tik lack of sound and 
vigorous procedures. A questionnaire instrument was used to obtain data. 

D. G. Ryans, “Statistical Procedures in the Selection of Teachers,” 
Journal of Educational Research (May, 1947). An argument by the author 
for the use of an instrument he used as a member of the National Committee 
on Teacher Examination. In the other references he reports results; here he 
explains and attempts to jukify the use of his instrument* 
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In the village community of Anonymity the 
school cafeteria facilities wcte overcrowded. The pupils and the parents, 
through various organizations, had been agitating for an enlargement of 
the school cafeteria. They had presented a plan of extending the present 
cafeteria room in the only direction open. The extension would jut 
south into the middle of the playground for elementary school pupils. 
The draftsman had prepared a plan showing a higher ceiling for Ae 
addition to the room in order to allow more vvindow space for interior 
lighting. His drawings did not show that such construction would pro- 
vide a box-like depression corresponding to the roof over the present 
cafeteria. Such a box-like basin would catch the snow and water and 
would present a continuous problem of building maintenance. The Iwa 
group which had sponsored the school lunch program had raised feelings 
to such a high pitch that many of the board members felt they must com- 
ply with the request of the people. It was at this point in the board of 
education meeting that Mrs. Schofield, a board member, called a stop 

“Mra'schofeM pointed out the status of the present buildiiig under 
consideration. The original portion had been constmeted ““"y ^ 
ago. Some twenty years later an addiUon was budt, 
original budding but patterned on the ongtnal budding l^n 1<^^ 
go^mment funds were available during the th^es, two fi^r ad^ 
Sons had been constructed. Hie two new additions once agaui mote 
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than doubled the capacity of the school building, and they were 'built 
in harmony with the plan of the original building. Now, at a time when 
the oldest portion of the building should be abandoned because of ex- 
cessive maintenance costs and obsolete style, die Anonymity school 
district found no good choice of action available. It could continue 
to maintain all of the building despite excessive costs. It could raze and 
replace the original central portion on an intricate time schedule and 
with double labor costs. It might abandon the original section and the 
first addition, and then replace them with enough construction to make 
the latest additions functional. In adding to the original building every 
addition had been forced into the pattern of the past to some degree. 
And the initial pattern had not been laid out to provide for extension. 
Mrs. Schofield proposed to think in terms of a pattern for the future, if 
possible. Recognizing the sixty years the old building had served, she 
wanted the district to think sixty years ahead in its construction planning 
instead of sixty years behind. She made her point and carried her mo- 
tion that the proposal for the cafeteria addition be tabled until the 
district had first developed an over-all plan for housing its school 
program. 

If a School district is to avoid building on the j^attern of the past, if it 
is to avoid a bui]ding situation which becomes a conglomerate of patch- 
ii^ and piecing out, it must develop and maintain a long-range plan 
of school housing. On the basis of a long-range plan each new construc- 
tion or alteration can be a step toward the realization of the ultimate 
plan rather than a temporary measure to meet a current emergency. If 
it needs to be a temporary measure, the length of the current emergency 
can be determined as part of the plan. Otherwise the temporary con- 
struction through appropriate maintenance becomes . permanent for all 
practical purposes. Its existence then stands in the way of further reali- 
zation of the ultimate plan. 


Developing and Maintaining an Oveiiall Plan 

An over-all plan is initially developed from a study of the population 
to be schooled, the possible utilization of present facilities, and the pro- 
gram of education to be carried on. Such a plan should be developed by 
careful survey and by planning based on the survey findings. Periodically, 
the survey findings should be re-studied so that the plan is continually 
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modified to reflect community changes and developments in education 
and in schoolhouse construction. Four major questions are generally 
raised by communities in each building survey: How many individuals of 
what ages are to be served by the schools, and where do they live? What 
educational program is to be offered to these people? How adequate are 
present facilities for this program? How able and willing is the com> 
munity to supply the additional facilities needed? 

Those to Be Served 

In answering the first question a pupil pin map is made for the dis- 
trict, if it does not already have one. As described in Chapter 9 in con- 
nection with the discussion of the continuing school census, such a map 
^Ifaws the location of each child of school age, with differing symbols 
for children of various age groups. Such a pin map will also include 
representations of those children of pre-school age. Starting with this 
ascertainable data the problem of long-range planning is dependent upon 
a study of how this known population will change in number, age-group 
pattern, and residence location. The successive pictures of pin maps sug- 
gested in Chapter 9 will provide a basis for forecasting developments. 
The over-all number of individuals to be schooled is dependent upon 
birth rate and upon population gains or losses through movement of 
people. It is also dependent upon the extent to which educational serv- 
ices are offered for individuals younger and older than the ages of com- 
pulsory school attendance. It is dependent upon the degree to which 
the public school serves well enough to attract and retain in school those 
not of compulsory school age and those who might attend private or 
parochial schools. Proposed changes in the educational program may 
thus be responsible for a change in the number of individuals to be 
served by the schools. 

From pin maps showing children of school and pre-school age cur- 
rently residing in the district, a forecast based on actual known resi- 
dents can be made of school eurollment for the next four to six years 
(depending upon whether the local school program starts with the four-, 
five-, or six-year-olds). Assuming this to be the soundest forecast pos- 
sible, it still fails to look far enough to the future. By the time any 
decision can be reached to build, plans drawn, contracts assigned, and 
construction completed, one, two, or more years are used up. The in- 
struction planned in a long-range program may well be spread out over 
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twenty-five to fifty years. It is necessary, therefore, to estimate by' pro- 
jecting into the future the trends in population and birth rate during the 
past years. By establishing school survival rates for each grade level 
(percentage of pupils remaining in each succeeding grade of the number 
starting in the first grade or kindergarten) a further refinement can be 
introduced.* 

In Evanston, Illinois, such forecasting was based upon study of popu- 
lation trends in Evanston for the preceding twenty years, projections of 
population by the Evanston Planning Commission from 1947-60, study 
of the enrollment in the school district, study of enrollment trends in 
the elementary grades from kindergarten through grade six, study of 
enrollment trends in separate attendance-unit districts, analysis of en- 
rollment grade by grade in each school to develop a relationship be- 
tween kindergarten enrollment in that area and probable enrollment in 
the grade the same children will reach in subsequent years, estimate of 
the number of new houses that will be built on vacant land by leading 
builders.^ In this case the study of trends was accomplished in each sec- 
tion of the city so that planning building by building could be done more 
accurately than would result from a simple total estimate for the city as 
a whole. In one section of the city, for example, a heavy enrollment in 
lower grades had. not been followed through by heavy enrollment in 
up^r grades. Analysis revealed that this section was in an apartment 
area where married couples stayed until the children were older and 
more numerous, at which time they moved to other sections of the city 
which would provide more room. 

Other sources of data helpful in estimating number and location of 
school population, also listed in Chapter 9, include the forecasts 
made by utility companies providing water, electric, gas, and telephone 
services. Local boards or associations of realtors may have forecasts of 
directions of growth. Zoning boards have o^velopmen^l plans that show 
the limits within which residential growth may occui Local chambers 
of commerce may have developed poptdation forecasts for the com- 
munity and should know of contemplated industrill or commercial 
developments which would directly affect the population. 

1 American Association of School Administrators, American School Buildings, 
pp. 50-57. 

^ “A Study of Post-War Building Needs for. District 75,” unpublished report, Board 
of Education, District 75, Evanston, Illinois, 1948, pp. 1 and 2. 
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Services to Be Provided 

The second question — what educational program is to be offered — is 
one that is never Anally answered. It is always under study. The com- 
plexity of such study and its continuous nature were discussed in 
Chapters 10 and 11. However, the current best answers must be given 
at a time when a building survey is under way or being re-studied for 
modification. At such a time the community must be more definite. 
Answers of a different order can be given. In the ordinary study of cur- 
riculum much of the thinking is conditioned by the physical conditions 
in which the program must operate. When changes in the physical plant 
are under consideration, these usual restrictions on curriculum plan- 
ning arc lifted. Some persons may have resisted curriculum change on the 
e:!(pU!^ that it was not possible in the existing physical plant, but there is 
no reason for such resistance when building changes are being planned. 
School buildings can be fitted to the educational program more di- 
rectly and with infinitely less .cost when the fitting is done at the time 
the plans for the building are being conceived rather than after they 
have been constructed. If the physical facilities are as restrictive actually 
or psychologically as they seem to be, it is of great importance to de- 
velop the long-range plan on the basis of desirable developments to be 
accomplished rather than to build for the current program, which is 
already becoming outmoded. 

Program planning related to schoolhouse planning presents one of 
the strongest motivations for curriculum revision. The professional staff 
will realize that the building is to be used for many years and that the 
change from an old to a new building is an advantageous time for them 
to make many desired changes in the program. As individual citizens 
think of the new buildings to be constructed, many of them will have 
varied desires. Some will want the provision of space for kindergartens 
and nursery schools; others will want better provision for physical edu- 
cation. Some may want more provision for adult education and com- 
munity use; others will want provision for better vocational education. 
There may be demand for provision for special education for the handi- 
capped. Better science laboratories or a better arrangement for the 
school library may be the special interest of certain citizens. Other 
citizens ‘will want facilities for emphasis on the fine arts. Some of these 
interested citizens will have much information and some good ideas 
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with respect to their particular desires. It is the job of the school staff 
to have the people of the local community see all of these desires in 
relationship to each other and in relationship to the best educational 
thinking throughout the country. 

As the local community ponders the question of what educational 
program is to be offered, it will do so in terms of the program already 
being offered. This was discussed in Chapter 10. The situation calls for 
a review of the satisfaction and dissatisfaction felt concerning the 
present program. It calls for evaluation of the extent to which physical 
facilities prevent the accomplishment of the present objectives, and a 
study of the extent to which improved facilities will make accomplish- 
ment possible. It especially calls for a fresh look at the educational 
program. The professional staff has a responsibility for technically 
evaluating the results of the present program and for interpreting such 
evaluation to the community. This will involve an interpretation of the 
existing goals of the school program. The staff must also make available 
to the community the best thinking reported in professional literature, 
and should call community attention to the educational developments 
accomplished by other school districts. 

Drawing on all the study of what might be offered, a master list of the 
desirable developments should be created from those desires of in- 
dividual citizens and community groups, from the experiences of other 
schools, and from the professional literature. Generally such a list will 
represent more than the community can accomplish all at once. Some 
priority of the order in which various changes in the program are to be 
accomplished is necessary. This order will condition and will be condi- 
tioned by the school housing plan. 


Adequacy of Facilities 


Sometimes the third question — how adequate are the present facilities 
for the educational pro^am to be offered — is shortened to that of how 
adequate axe the present facilities. Tins question his frequently been 
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score cards list all of the items about the school site and building and 
equipment that are to be scored, and a manual provides directions for 
scoring them. Total possible scores are generally in terms of one 
thousand points. Recommendations for modernization and alteration are 
indicated if the total score is between four hundred and six hundred, and 
recommendations for abandonment as soon as possible, when the total 
score is less than four hundred. Such score cards yield a numerical index 
representing the adequacy of the building in terms of the standards 
established by the maker of the score card. Generally he has established 
these through a study of other score cards, existing school plants, stand- 
ards set by various state departments of education and by associations 
concerned with aspects of building construction, and by tryout in a 
number of school buildings. This gives an indication of whether or not 
the*buhdiTlg is good or bad according to current practice and thinking in 
schoolhouse construction; but it is unrelated to the question of how 
adequate the building is for the specific educational program of the 
local community except as that program is identified with the average 
usual program of schools in general or v^th those used by the author of 
the score card in establishing the standards. 

A score card is valuable in most situations, and the data yielded are 
of importance to the local community as it ponders the development of 
a building program. Score cards provide itemized lists for use in checking 
through existing buildings. Recent score cards will present much in the 
way of developments in school housing which would otherwise be 
missed altogether or would have to be assembled by a wide review of the 
many articles, bulletins, and books on various aspects of school housing. 
The weighting imposed by numerical scoring does force the user to more 
systematic appraisal. The generalized totals provide some over-all 
estimate of the quality of the school housing. This over-all estimate 
must be accepted or explained. Other standards and guides ate available 
which provide information without any basis tor nutneiical scoring.* 


^ Sec Guide for Planning School Plants; 1949 edition, published by the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction. 


v/Tite to tho suit ol ^ Vsi ^ 

New York State Education Department, Albany, has issued a series erf guides., such 
as: Planning the Outdoor Physical Education Facihties for Central Schools, Flon~ 
ning the Elementary Classroom, Planning the School Auditorium, Sanitary Facilities 
in School Buildings. See Bibliography for other titles. 

Other guides to standards are to be found in 
associations (American Library Association on Planning the School Library , etc.) 
and in such periodicals as The Nations Schools, The American School Board Journal, 
The American School and University, The School Executive. 
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To have a valid opinion on how modern and adequate buildings are, an 
observer must be informed on how modern and adequate they can be. 
On the basis of such information the local community will be better able 
to determine how adequate the present facilities are for the particular 
program contemplated. Instead of using numerical scores, the ratings 
may be reported verbally, as was done in Portland, Oregon, where the 
report was concerned with items to be changed rather than with a report 
on every conceivable portion of each building.” 

The local community might have a specific set of standards or a score 
card drawn for each building, based upon good building standards and 
upon the program to be offered in the particular building. If a building 
fails to serve adequately the educational purposes to be accomplished in 
it, its value may be questioned regardless of how safe or how structurally 
sound, how oriented on the site, or how sanitary it might be. In preparing 
specific standards an approach to determining the adequacy of a building 
would start with the question of identifying the purposes of the 
particular building and what prevents it from fulfilling these purposes. 
The local community, and especially the staff of each building, might 
consider with respect to each building: What do we need to do here 
that we cannot now do? Is the building safe? Is it sanitary? Is it 
economical in operation? Is it accessible and attractive? Is it enough? 
As these questions are answered the long-range building plan can take 
shape in terms of the construction of additional buildings or of additions 
to existing buildings, alterations to be effected in existing buildings, and 
buildings or portions of buildings to be razed. 

Financial Willingness and Ability 

How able and willing is the community to provioe xhe additional 
facilities needed? No long rangc plan is realistic ^at is not phrased 
within the financial ability and willingness of the local community. The 
measure of ability is expressed in several differeift ways. It may be 
expressed simply in the amount of difference betweed the present bonded 
indebtedness and the legal limit permitted. In most states the local 
district may not bond above a legal percentage of its total valuation. 
The difference between its actual bonded indebtedness and the computed 
legal limit is considered to be its bonding leeway. The community may 
wish to give further consideration to the bonded indebtedness of other 

B Modernizing the School Plant: Portland, Oregon, Public Schools ( 1 945). 
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government units taxing the same property in determining actual 
current ability to finance new construction. 

Sometimes ability is expressed in terms of a comparison with the 
financial status of corresponding communities. Such comparisons are 
also used in expressing local willingness. A review of the treatment 
accorded past proposals for increases in school tax levies and for 
approval of school bond issues may give some indication of the 
willingness of the local community to support a building program. 
Another approach to willingness might be a study of the extent to which 
the local community had supported various cultural and charitable 
activities. Another possible approach would bd^ a determination of the 
attitude of organized groups in the community toward supporting further 
develppment of the school building programs, or even a sampling of 
general public opinion on the issue. 


The Nature of the Long*range' Plan 

On the basis of knowledge of the number and location of individuals 
to be schooled, the educational program to be offered, the school 
housing required for such a program beyond existing facilities, and the 
willingness and ability of the local community, it is possible to lay out 
a long-range program of school housing. The plan itself must be 
flexible in terms of population shifts and sudden unexpected develop- 
ments, continuing changes in the educational program, and the shifts 
in economic conditions favoring or hindering the school building 
program. Within limits the timing of the program should be geared to 
the economic advantage of the school district and of society. It is easier 
to vote approval for school buildings when employment is high. It is 
more economical to borrow when money is cheap and interest rates are 
low. It is cheaper to build when employment is low and general con- 
struction activity is sluggish. Buildii^ at such a time will help to stimu- 
late business activity and restore employment in general. However, it 
is to be noted that schooihouse construction is unlike many of the public 
works. The birth rate produces a flow of students who may hit school age 
at a time other than during the most advantageous phase of the 
economic cycle. But they cannot be stored away until we are ready to 
build schoolhouses for them — they must be taken care of as they come 
along, or they will lose out completely. Hence the population forecast 
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is the most compelling influence of the four areas considered in laying 
out the long-range plan. 

The p lan must be flexible and subject to change and so must the 
school plant facilities to be provided. Adequate school sites must be 
acquired as early as possible. As direction and amount of growth are 
estimated, the local community should set aside appropriate sites, in- 
cluding more land than is likely to be needed rather than less. Once a 
school is located and the residences and small businesses build up 
around it, the site can be expanded only at excessive cost. If the site is 
too large, it is easier to sell the excess portion. In some places it is 
considered wise to have two or three alternate sites in reserve for each 
possible future building through purchase of an option on each site. If 
the study of direction and amount of growth has been sound, the school 
district will find the sites it owns or has optioned will increase in value. 
The reservation of ample possible school sites makes provision for 
flexibility and expansion. 

When sites are of ample size, it is easier to plan for expansion in build- 
ings. The buildings may be so placed on the site and so planned that 
additions are possible. With ample grounds available it may be 
desirable to build a campus-style school plant. Such a plan makes 
possible a variety of interior designs adapted to the specific purposes for 
whidh the buildings are to be used. It will not leave a district in the 
circumstances cited at the beginning of this chapter in the village of 
Anonymity. The interior pf the building may be styled for flexibility by 
avoiding service connections and dependence for structural support of 
floors or roof above in the partitions between rooms. Where special 
rooms are not to be used consistently throughout the day for the special 
purpose, such rooms may be planned as multi-purpose rooms with a 
saving in over-all construction costs and with increa^d flexibility in the 
use of the building. 

In planning an over-all building program the dist^ct should consider 
the organization of its attendance units. Where lar^ area is involved, 
the community may find it desirable to have its scl^l plant dispersed 
so that community centers are provided throughout the district. Where 
the population is sparse, the district may be compelled to consider 
centralization of facilities in order to have enough school pupils at one 
attendance center to justify provision of all the facilities desired. Thought 
will need to be given to the type of grade organization within the district 
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and to flexibility of such organization with shifts in number and location 
of school population. It may be possible to plan neighborhood schools 
close to home for small children, upper elementary schools embracing 
larger attendance areas, and secondary schools of still larger geographic 
area. The pattern of internal organization throughout the country is 
of wide variety. In a group of city schools” the most common pattern of 
organization was found to be the 6-3-3 grade grouping, which was in 
use in slightly over a third of the schools studied. Other patterns found 
in the study were 8-4, 6-6, 6-2-4, 6-3-3-2,7-5, 5-3-4, 6-2-4-2, 7-2-3, 
6-4-4, 4-4-4-4. Kindergarten or nursery school or both might be added 
in front of any of these patterns but the lash Within given cities the 
pattern of grade groupings in buildings need not be uniform throughout 
the ^ty. The pattern of grade grouping should be based on the provision 
of" -the best educational opportunities for children with the physical 
facilities available and the assignment of staff possible. 

The community must consider many things in deciding upon 
dispersal or centralization in planning the school plant. Will it provide 
transportation for pupils to a central ceftter, or will it provide transpor- 
tation to special staff members and duplicate special facilities in all of 
the attendance centers? What will be the effect of dispersal or centraliza- 
tion upon heating costs, utility services, janitorial services, building 
maintenance? What arrangement of building space will provide best 
services for community use? What neighborhood groups throughout the 
district will want the use of school property for community purposes? 
What kinds of adult education activities may be planned that would 
call for dispersal of plant? To what extent will community use of plant 
require special facilities possible only when the plzmt is centralized? 

The long-range plan should be part of the over-all plan of community 
development. (The reader will recall the discussion of the relationships 
to the school of the various aspects of local community life presented in 
Chapter 4.) If there is a local planning commission, school authorities 
must work closely with such a commission. If there is no central local 
planning authority, there are several local groups with whom the school 
plant planners should exchange opinions and information. Schools 
should take advantage of coordination with any local park or recreation 
boards. In cities where property is at premiiun prices, it is important to 

0 “Trends in City-School Organization 1938 to 1948,” N. E. A. Research Bulletin, 
Vol. XXVn (February, 1949), pp. 7-15. 
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build schools and parks so that the school may have use of park facilities 
for playgrounds and the park system may have use of school facilities 
for the recreation program. In planning a dispersed plant the school 
should have information from the road commissioners. In the city, in- 
formation from the street commissioner is necessary in avoiding the loca- 
tion of a school on highways or arterial routes to be developed. Exchange 
of information on advanced planning will enable the school planners to 
place attendance units so that children will have the fewest number of 
hazardous crossings in terms of contemplated street and highway 
developments. 

To sum it all up: The long-range plan for school housing must be 
flexible and subject to continuous re-study and modiflcation. It must 
provide a school plant that is flexible and expansible. It must provide for 
each specific construction proposal in relationship to an over-all pattern 
of development. It must take into account the developments and plans 
of other community agencies affecting the school. 

Using Specialists 

In planning and developing the school plant the community will use 
a variety of specialists. The most commonly recognized of such experts 
is the architect. Architects may be employed to design and supervise 
the construction of buildings, or they may be employed as consulting 
architects. If a system is large enough, it may have a school architect on 
the central administraU’.’e staff. Such an architect furnishes professional 
services in connection wiih over-all planning of plant development. The 
designing of specific projects may he accomplished in his office or may 
be assigned to independent architects. The architect knows materials 
and their relationships. He is trained to fit :«pacc and fixtures to activities. 
He needs a clear statement of those actl .cities ff his work is to be truly 
functional. He is used best when there is understan|ing of his compe- 
tencies on the part of the employing ct'mmunityi Sometimes local 
community agents determine so specifically the kinds of materials and 
the size and shape of the building they wish designed that they eliminate 
that portion of the architect’s service which is most valuable. Though 
they employ an architect, they actually use him as a draftsman under 
such circumstances. 

A consulting architect or a staff architect should be used to help 
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keep the local community open-minded about new developments in 
building materials, fixtures, and design. When no such person is 
employed, the local professional staff will have to serve such a function. 
They should take community groups to see a variety of new buildings. 
Slides or displays of pictures of new developments in school housing 
should be used at community meetings. School board members will keep 
themselves informed by reading professional journals of school 
administration. As the community approaches a time for decision leading 
to specific action, there should be wide circularization of new informa- 
tion. The public library might have available books on buildings. The 
architect employed to design and to supervise construction will be free 
or restricted in terms of the readiness of the community to consider a 
variety of designs and materials. 

" ll^e aichitect employed to design and supervise construction of a 
specific project is expected to participate in necessary conferences with 
those planning the building project. He will make preliminary studies 
based on information developed in the conferences and upon the findings 
of surveys, borings, and tests of the site on which the project is to be 
constructed. He will prepare specifications and full-size detail drawings 
for the use of the contractors. He will draft the forms of proposals and 
of contracts. He will issue certificates authorizing payments to con- 
tractors as the work progresses and will keep accounts on the project. 
If the architect is expected to supervise construction closely or to make 
regular inspections of construction in progress, special provision for such 
services should be made in the contract. 

The contractor is in the business of furnishing materials and labor to 
accomplish the constuction ordered according to the specifications and 
working drawings of the architect. Contractors are generally employed 
on the basis of bids submitted. The architect prepares a statement of 
specifications and working drawings for the new building, the new addi- 
tion, or the alteration to be accomplished, and these are inspected by 
contractors wishing to bid on the work. Such bids are generally sub- 
mitted under seal so that all may be opened at one meeting of the board 
of education. Some guarantee of performance in the form of a bond or a 
certified check is required of each contractor, and this bond or check is 
not released to the successful contractor until his work has been 
completed and accepted by the board and the architect as having met 
the requirements specified. General contractors assume responsibility 
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for a variety of construction activities. Special contractors may assume 
the responsibility for such separate portions of the construction work 
as painting, plumbing and heating, and electrical work. 

In connection with special problems the architect or the school district 
may seek the services of an engineer. When there is consideration of the 
correction or improvement of a specific aspect of the physical plant or 
when new construction presents unusual problems, a consulting engineer 
may be employed if an architect is in charge. Such problems are those 
of heating and ventilating, safety, acoustics, lighting. 

In recent years more and more use has been made of the educational 
consultant as a specialist. In some situations the local school administra- 
tor is actually the educational consultant. In other situations an 
educational consultant is employed as an outside specialist. The 
educational consultant is familiar with newer developments in education 
as related to newer developments in school buildings. He is able to help 
the local community think through their decisions in terms of educational 
activities for which provision is to be made, so that the architect has a 
clear basis on which to conceive and develop plans for the building 
project. The educational consultant may start work for the community 
when the initial building survey is undertaken. The organization, 
direction, and interpretation of such a survey become his first obligation 
to the local community. 

School districts will employ legal counsel to provide the technical help 
in drawing up the proposals to be submitted to vote of the citizens on the 
selection and purchase of sites, the approval of building projects, and the 
approval of issuance ol bonds by which the money is borrowed to pay 
for the construction proj.:ct. When such work is technically correct, the 
school district will be able to sell its bonds and to proceed with little 
delay and with the prospect of a better bid on the bojnds. 

Customarily, the school district will employ a clerk of the works for • 
each project. Such an employee becomes a record 
steps of construction, sub-contracts authorized, ch 
ized, payments made, approvals of work completed. His records provide 
a basis for reviewing each assignment of responsibility, including the 
fulfillment of the assignment. Such records represent the control of the 
school district over the construction activity. 

Teachers are educational specialists and have much to contribute to 
the development of long-range plans and to the planning of specific 
building projects and alterations. Participation in construction planning 


t eper of the actual 
ge orders author- 
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stimulates professional study and growth in that it directs the thinking of 
the teacher several years into the future. The teacher knows most 
intimately the specific day-by-day activities undertaken in school rooms 
and on school grounds; he knows most intimately the goals of education. 
The teacher comprehends most completely the educational and psycho- 
logical facts pertinent to deciding what procedures are sound and 
possible for the age-group of children with whom he regularly works. 
Teachers need to know enough about new design and new materials to 
be willing to accept new school housing more on the basis of its 
accommodation of desirable program rather than on whether it “looks 
like schoolhouses look,'’ or not. 

Teachers helping with planning must realize that the rooms they 
contemplate are for children and possibly for several other teachers 
duhn^ the life of the building. They have a responsibility in thinking 
beyond their immediate and personal interests and knowledge. They 
can best anticipate the curricular experiences that will help achieve the 
goals of education; therefore, they can list the kinds of activities, the 
equipment, and the space needs that will make such experiences possible. 
The architect will translate their reports into blueprints.'^ 


Trends in Schoolhouse Construction 

The Current Need for Schoolhouse Construction 

Schoolhouse construction involves the building of completely new 
units, new additions to existing units, and the alteration and moderniza- 
tion of existing units. The present need in schoolhouse construction is 
great. And for that reason, recently there has been wide-spread con- 
struction activity which may be expected to continue in so far as labor 
and materials are available. The need has accumulated through a lag 
in schoolhouse construction. During the depression years, when local 
schools were paring their budgets, a few buildings were built with the 
help of some federal funds. During World War II materials and labor 
were in short supply, and schoolhouse construction was undertaken 
largely only under emergency circumstances. In some cases, again, help 
from federal funds was provided where there was concentration of 

Robert E. Alexander, "The Planning Process Behind the Blueprint,” The American 
School and University, Vol. XX ( 1948-49), pp. 202-215. 
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population around war plants or military training establishments. 
Following the easing of war shortages, private and business interests 
were in a better position to bid quickly for the materials and labor 
available. This pushed the cost of construction so high that most school 
districts waited two or three more years in the hope that costs would 
decline. Thus for a period of nearly twenty years there has not been 
schoolhouse construction at anything like a normal replacement rate. 

Other pressures have increased the demand for school housing. Most 
urgent of these pressures has been the appearance in the lower school 
grades of increased enrollments resulting from the increased birth rate 
which started with the war years of 1941 and 1942. The birth rate has 
been mounting to an unprecedented high, and school districts can 
contemplate enormous increases in enrollment over a period running at 
least to 1965. Another pressure is the widespread acceptability of extend- 
ing the traditional school program through the kindergarten, nursery 
school, and junior or community-college age groups. Still another 
pressure is the changing nature of the educational program itself. The 
newer developments require more space than has usually been provided 
for actual group and individual work and more storage space for the 
wider variety of materials of instruction used. 

0 

The Present Opportunity 

With so much general construction activity underway and with school 
building activity on a large enough scale to draw particular attention, the 
present years should provide rapid progress in construction methods and 
in schoolhouse design. Knowledge of the materials and methods of 
construction being developed in connection with all new buildings is of 
value to the builder of schools. Such a spurt of school building activity 
draws many new people into it, with an accompanying wider spread of . 
ideas and viewpoints and ways of getting things .done. It also puts 
unusual demand upon the sources of the conventionil building materials 
so that experimentation with new materials is undertaken. With so much 
building to be accomplished, more effort is put into improving construc- 
tion methods through labor-saving procedures. This is aided by the fact 
that demand on available labor is still so great that stress on protecting 
their jobs through continuing traditional procedures is not so urgent for 
the workmen. 
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School districts need to avail themselves of the rapid technical 
development underway. Wherever the long-range plan calls for building 
all new buildings in the style of the existing buildings, so that all parts of 
the city will be treated equally well, the children will eventually lose out. 
Each new building should be treated as such, with as many of the 
newer developments included as are sound and within the financial 
ability of the district. By providing direct local experience with such new 
facilities, every child in the district stands a better chance of eventually 
having modem equipment. Even one good classroom in a community 
shows what is possible; all the deciders should be encouraged to see it. 

Recalling the experience in Anonymity ami in similar communities, 
school districts will usually find it advisable to avoid building additions 
to pxisting units unless the existing units are new and are designed for 
expansion. The difference between what is possible in a new building 
now and what was possible at the time Anonymity created its difficulty 
is much greater because of the rapid development currently taking place. 
Where additional space must be provided on existing sites, it would 
seem better to start the first unit of a new building designed for later 
expansion and to connect it, if necessary, to the old building by a 
temporary corridor. Such procedure will eliminate double labor costs of 
tearing out part of the old to make way for the addition and will allow 
the use of new design, materials, and procedures in the construction of 
the new building. 

Renovation 

Expenditure of excessive funds in trying to make over an old building 
is inexcusable. Some modernization can be achieved through replace- 
ment of lighting fixtures, plumbing fixtures, and furniture. The replace- 
ment of school furniture will represent an investment that can be 
transferred to a new building. Work involving the moving of existing 
walls is costly and does not generally yield a proportionate gain in build- 
ing improvement. Schools may wisely invest money in resurfacing floors, 
in providing acoustical treatment to ceilings, and in the provision of 
new chalk boards and tack boards. Some improvement to the building 
may be considered little more than actual maintenance — ^for instance, 
weather-proofing and roof repairing. Attention may also be given to the 
improvement of the school site. A variety of ways of improving existing 
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school plants may be considered.^ In general, modernization should be 
considered as part of an over-all plan that calls for a substantial share of 
new construction but also utilizes the advantages offered in some of the 
existing buildings that will be in use for a number of years. 

New Developments in Materials, Methods, and Design 

Developments in materials, methods, and designs are numerous and 
varied. They are in such a state of growth at the present time that no 
attempt will be made to report them. Some of the trends^ that seem to 
be developing are noted by way of illustration. With technical develop- 
ments in heating, lighting, and ventilating it is possible for the building 
to spread out as never before and to experience considerable saving in 
construction through lowering ceiling heights. The development of more 
automatic equipment has made possible the dispersal of school plant 
into neighborhood schools when advisable and without an increased load 
in custodial services. In years gone by emphasis in construction was 
placed on the development of fire-resistant materials, but attention has 
been turned more directly to the safety of the occupants of the building. 
Such attention is concerned with design that will permit occupants to 
evacuate rapidly ajid safely in case of fire. 

One of the most notable trends is that to one-story buildings. Such 
buildings are cheaper to build than those requiring stronger foundations 
and walls and the additional interior space for stairs. In one-story build- 
ings there is little fire hazard for the occupants. If each room has exterior 
doors, the building can be evacuated in less than twenty seconds. Since 
the construction is lighter, it is easier to rebuild after a fire. Such build- 
ings provide the possibility of flexibility tn ceiling heights in terms of the 
purpose and size of the rooms, and at^o the possibility of better lighting 
and ventilation through use of sloping ro^'fs and cleifestory windows. It 
is true that such buildings require more site than the two- and three- 
storied buildings, but there is an accompanying teni|ency to use much 
larger sites and to design the sites for varied instruoitional and activity 

8 M. A. Stoneman, K. O. Broady, and A. D. Brainard, Planning and Modernizing 
the School Plant, pp. 174-314. See also American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1930 Yearbook, American School Buildings, pp. 262-274. 

®See “School Plant Trends,” pp. 111-160, The American School and University, 
Volume 21, 1949-50; Lawretice B. Perkins and Walter B. Cocking, Schools; and 
Chapters Nine to Fourteen inclusive in American School Buildings (19S0 Year- 
book of the American Associatlpn of School Administrators), pp. 146-241. 
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uses. This means that schools are moving to the outskirts of the popula- 
tion centers where such space is more easily obtainable. 

More attention is focused upon due functional location of rooms and 
arrangement within rooms. School libraries are centrally located in the 
classroom areas. English classrooms may be located near the auditorium 
or near any “little-theater” arrangement that may be included. The print 
shop may be near the English department and the journalism office. The 
typing room is set into appropriate relationship. The art department may 
be located in working relationship with the industrial arts shop, the 
homemaking department, and the school stage. Relationships between 
departments are studied so that mutually advantageous location may be 
planned. Such arrangement of rooms helps break down rigid depart- 
mentalization. Departments requiring frequent and heavy deliveries are 
located with ready access to a service delivery area. Auditorium and 
gymnasium arc located at opposite ends of the buildings to avoid any 
noise interference when both facilities are used concurrently. The 
gymnasium is located conveniently to the athletic fields so that dressing 
rooms and showers may be used for both indoor and outdoor activities. 
Movement studies arc made for analysis of activities to be accomplished 
within rooms as well, so that the arrangement of equipment and space 
will provide economy of time and ease of motion. 

Design has been directed toward modular construction so that fabri- 
cated parts can be assembled with less field equipment and trade labor. 
This type of construction makes alteration possible with less expense and 
disruption. Construction is taking advantage of the principle of inter- 
changeability, which contributed so much to the development of Ameri- 
can industry, and is extending this principle so that it applies for a 
variety of materials. Such modular construction also provides a plan of 
repetitive structural units which may be extended at will> end makes 
possible the provision of flexible interiors. Some commercial concerns 
have developed movable partitions which are satisfactory for dividing 
classrooms. This necessitates designing the building so that the walls 
dividing classrooms are non-bearing and do not contain trunk service 
connections. 

Modem classroom size provides more floor area per student, and 
room design permits wide variety in the arrangement of furniture. The 
older classroom was designed to keep pupils within the line of vision of 
the teacher; the new is designed to keep all within the line of vision of 
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all Others. This plan gives more emphasis to group work and pupil 
responsibility and less to teacher domination and individual competitive 
effort. The furniture in the classroom is movable and can be arranged 
to serve most effectively the particular subject field and activity under 
way. It is designed so that it may be easily stacked to free floor space for 
other use. Furniture is also designed with more attention to the physi- 
ology of the student in terms of size, posture, and analysis of charac- 
teristic movements and uses. A greater amount of storage /space is 
provided and is designed to serve a variety of materials. Less chalk- 
board space but more bulletin-board space is provided. Consideration 
is given to the provision of running water in each cla^-sroom. Electrical 
outlets are available for projection and reproduction equipment, for 
radio, public address, and television. 

Basements and attics are disappearing. This is a result of technical 
developments in insulation and in forced circulation of heat. Slab 
foundations are used where terrain permits. 

Schools and school sites are designed for community use as well as for 
regular school use. Auditoriums, gymnasiums, cafeterias, libraries, and 
other potential meeting rooms are so located that the public may have 
access to them without disturbing other areas of the building. More at- 
tention is given to .provision of appropriate parking areas and of many 
sports areas on the school site, with emphasis on participation rather 
than on the spectator sports arenas. Space is designed for multiple use 
so that the school property can be used more hours of the day. 

In the school shops and laboratories greater flexibility is provided 
through general open areas with adjoining alcoves or work areas with 
specialized equipment. Thus the general shop provides general class- 
room and activity space surrounded ny special equipment for wood- 
working, machine work, metal working, craft work, painting and finish- 
ing, printing, electricity, automotive, upi.olslery, and the like. The 
homemaking unit provides a general area with adjoining space for unit 
kitchens, sewing rooms, fitting rooms, serving rooms, phild-care rooms. 
The commercial unit is surrounded by facilities for typing, duplicating, 
business machines, bookkeeping, and shorthand. The science areas are 
related so that facilities and equipment in chemistry, biology, physics, 
and general science are mutually accessible. The music department has 
general space and surrounding practice rooms for individuals and 
small groups. Such small rooms may also be used for listening to re- 
cordings and reproductions. 
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More attention is given to providing work space for teachers so that 
they may do more fully the professional work for which they are em- 
ployed. A common teachers’ room provides a meeting place where 
teachers can exchange professional opinions and experiences as they 
relax. Such a room does much indirectly to promote in-service improve- 
ment of the professional staff and represents an important investment 
in improving the school program. The provision of office space for 
teachers may eliminate the current practice of assigning the teacher a 
classroom to be used as office space during free periods. Provision of 
actual office space for teachers makes such classrooms available for 
class use throughout the day. It also encourages the office aspects of the 
teachers work — individual conferences with pupils and parents, com- 
ipittee conferences with fellow teachers, and work on long-range projects 
“for which materials may be left out on the desk undisturbed until com- 
pletion of the project. 

Considerable attention and experimentation are being given to light- 
ing. heating, and color. The shibboleth of unilateral lighting from ex- 
terior windows, which had become one of the measures of standardi- 
zation for approved school plants, is losing out to bilateral lighting so 
arranged as to avoid glare and to bring diffused natural light into the 
room. However, with the developments in artificial lighting there is 
little need to depend on natural light. Empha.sis has been turned from 
how much light is provided to the more sensible question of how well 
the occupants can see. The lighting fixtures for diffusing light evenly 
throughout the room without glare are increasing in variety. The advisa- 
bility of using incandescent or fluorescent lighting is still under dis- 
cussion, and much information is being obtained in this area. The use 
of a variety of colors throughout the school is also under study, and the 
standard colonial brown of many schools is losing favor in preference to 
various pastel colors which increase the attractiveness of the school as 
well as improving conditions for good vision. Some experimentation with 
radiant heating has been accomplished, and additional innovations in 
school heating systems are to be anticipated. 

Less attention is given to ornate or rigid design, and greater flexi- 
bility in use of materials is being accepted. Interior walls may be painted 
or unpainted cinder block, thus avoiding furring, lathing, and plastering. 
Glass block has been used in a variety of ways. Extended roofs and fins 
extended between windows for different classrooms have reduced glare, 
the need of window shades, and the interference of noise when warm 
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weather encourages open windows. Pre-fabricated materials in larger 
units pulled into place with the aid of heavy equipment bring reductions 
in labor costs on the site and give schools in greater degree some ad- 
vantage of factory mass-production economy. 


Operation and Maintenance 

Construction of new buildings, additions to existing buildings, and 
alterations to existing buildings are not the whole school housing effort. 
It also involves the continuing operation and maintenance of the school 
plant. The investment in school housing will generally represent the 
largest of the investments in public property by the local community. 
The mechanical service systems, the value of the equipment, and the 
care of the building itself represent an important job calling for faith- 
fulness and technical competency. The custodial staff is more than a 
squad of broom pushers, mop swingers, and coal shovclcrs. Their work 
involves planning and the scheduling of activities by the day, week, 
month, and year.^® Their absence may cause more immediate incon- 
venience than that of any other staff member. Their contribution to the 
effectiveness of the. educational program and of the community use of 
the ^hool plant is made through cleanliness, orderliness, proper heating 
and lighting and ventilation, protection of public property, provision of 
safety, the moving in and distribution of needed supplies and equip- 
ment, and the removal of waste materials. 

A plan for the work of the custodians will insure regular attention to 
all of the routine chores of tending the heating system, cleaning the 
building, caring for the school grounds, distributing supplies, locking 
and unlocking rooms and exterior doots. Wlien such routine work is 
well accomplished, the program moves effei tively and |>leasantly. When 
it goes poorly, it is obvious, and there is awareness » of the need for 
better service. The custodians regularly go over virtuAy every part of 
the physical plant and the equipment. If they are alert to proper condi- 
tions, they can correct minor defects before they grow to major pro- 
portions and they can avoid much of the repair expenditure otherwise 
required. A procedure for laying out such a schedule is to list all of the 

See A. D. Brainard, Handbook for School -Custodians, and Henry H. Linn, Leslie 
C. Helm, and K. P. Grabarkiewjcz, The School Custodian’s Housekeeping Hand- 
book. 
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activities anticipated and to classify tiiem as to frequency of repetition 
(daily, weekly, occasionally); to group them with respect to the area of 
the building where they are to be done and by kind; to plan the amount 
of time required and the most appropriate time of day for accomplish- 
ment; and to set up a tentative work schedule. Such a schedule should 
leave open time for minor repairs, for emergency activities, and for 
inspection. 

A good maintenance program provides for the tightening of each 
bolt as it becomes loose. It anticipates maintenance needs rather than 
waiting until deterioration or damage requires urgent replacement or 
repair. Such a program is also planned and scheduled. The initial main- 
tenance plan may be established by a careful inspection of each interior 
sgace and of the exterior of each building. Survey sheets for the inspec- 
‘’tiolii may provide space for a report on the condition of the painting, 
walls and ceilings, floors, lighting flxtures and electrical system, plumb- 
ing fixtures, heating fixtures, windows and window shades, chalk boards 
and tack boards, furniture, and other equipment. Attention needed 
should be noted on the survey sheets as immediate, within the near 
future, eventually, or no comment. When such information is collected 
along with information concerning the maintenance needs of exterior 
painting, waterproofing, repointing, roof repairs, gutters and rain-spouts, 
and the like, it is possible to lay out a schedule of maintenance work to 
be accomplished over a period of years. Some authorities have recom- 
mended that the budget for maintenance should be 4 or 5 per cent of 
the total school budget; others have made recommendations based on a 
per cent of the current value of school property. For practical purposes 
the amount involved should be sufficient to meet the requirements of a 
program based on actual inspection and planning for treatment and 
replacement. 

Such a program will provide a regular schedule for interior and ex- 
terior painting. It will provide regular service to the various pieces of 
school equipment. Through such planning the costs of maintenance can 
be leveled off from year to year, and the building will be kept in proper 
repair, ever ready for the educational and community service expected 
from it. 

Maintenance work may be done on a contract basis or by main- 
tenance employees of the district Large school districts frequently 
employ a maintenance staff of various tradesmen and mechanics Con- 
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tinuously busy keeping the school property in good condition. Sotne 
smaller school districts are able to provide diversification on their 
custodial staff so that some maintenance work may be assigned to them. 
In such cases it is important to reach an understanding with the local 
trade unions. By assigning many minor maintenance jobs to the cus- 
todial staff it is possible for the local school to place the big maintenance 
projects out on contract more readily. In one community, for example, a 
staff of five custodians included individuals who had had previous ex- 
perience as painter, nurseryman, carpenter, mason, and electrician. By 
working together on maintenance projects they were able to train each 
other to some degree in their respective trades. 

Appropriate operation of the school plant involves establishment of 
procedures and regulations for community use of the school buildings. 
The schools are owned by all the people of the community. They repre- 
sent a sizeable investment. The best return on the investment can be 
realized when they are used as much as possible. School facilities should 
be open to any educational, cultural, or welfare activity that is generally 
acceptable in the community and open without discrimination to the 
people of the commimity. School districts establish rules for the use of 
school facilities by groups in the community. Such rules should be 
established on the basis of study of the past use of school facilities in 
the 10t5al community and in corresponding communities, computation of 
the costs of operating the building for additional use, and a review of the 
possible agencies that might want to use the building and the variety of 
purposes for which such requests might be made. In computing the costs 
of operating parts of the school plant, the figures will include lighting and 
other electrical power, heating, extra custodial care, and water. They may 
also include provision of protective supervision. 

Rules should provide a set procedure for requesting use of facilities 
and should authorize the school office to approve or (jlisapprove in ac- 
cordance with the regulations — ^referring requests to th^ board of educa- 
tion only when they are outside the provision of existing regulations. 
Generally, such use of school facilities must not interfere with the 
regular school program. Regularly enrolled pupils in the school may be 
considered to have first claim on the facilities, even in out-of-school 
hours. When non-profit activities are open without charge or discrimina- 
tion to the total community, the school may wish to furnish facilities 
without charge. It may wish to provide facilities for youth groups and 
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for civic groups, open without discrimination to the particular age level 
involved, as an encouragement to such groups and as an opportunity to 
realize greater use of school property. The school authorities will likely 
avoid permitting use of school property for any activities that compete 
with organized commercial ventures in the local community or for ac- 
tivities considered objectionable by any substantial portion of the com- 
munity. Use of school facilities for private profit, for social affairs for 
private closed groups, or for fund raising other than for the school or for 
the general community welfare, may be denied altogether or restricted 
by high rental fees. The school will require responsibility on the part of 
the user for any damage to property beyond reasonable wear and for 
appropriate supervision of the activity undertaken. 

^ervtcds of State Education Department Divisions 
of Buildings and Grounds 

State education departments may maintain a division of buildings 
and grounds to render services which local school communities cannot 
afford individually. Such services are particularly likely to be found if the 
state laws provide special financial aid for schoolhouse construction. 
Where there is a state division of buildings and grounds, the division 
should know of the building activities under way throughout the state 
and be able to share with any school district the total building experi- 
ence of the state. Such a division will prepare guides to planning and 
building school facilities. It may inspect and advise with respect to the 
proposed plans for school housing developments submitted by local 
communities. (In some states the division has responsibility for approv- 
ing or rejecting such plans.) 

Such a division of the state department should have some responsi- 
bility for discouraging such school construction as will tend to make 
rigid any inefficient school district or school attendance-unit organiza- 
tion. The division ought to be particularly active in providing leadership 
to stimulate good building maintenance and the development of adequate 
school facilities for boys and girls throughout the state. It can discharge 
this function through the bulletins it publishes, through providing con- 
sultant services to local school districts, through presenting the benefit 
of recent building experiences in professional meetings, and through the 
operation of short courses in schoolhouse operation and maintenance. 
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Such short courses can be served by college and university extension 
divisions under the sponsorship of the state education department. A 
particular responsibility would be the provision of short training courses 
for school custodians. 


Suggested Reading 

American Association of School Administrators, Amencan School Build- 
ings. Covers just about every feature of school plant planning. Not at all 
technical. All the discussion is oriented to general, country-wide application 
rather than to any specific locale. The weakness in this book, as in many 
others on this topic, is that the architectural aspects are not discussed by 
architects but by administrators. 

American School and University t Vol. 22, 1950. This annual publication 
is entirely devoted to papers on physical plants and contains hundreds of 
references and advertisements related to all phases of this general topic. 

A. D. Brainard, and others. Handbook for School Custodians (Revised 
and enlarged edition, 1948). This manual presents marly detailed directions 
for school custodians. There are precise specifications of equipment. The 
educational implications ot the custodian's work are treated summarily. 
There .is a complete checklist against which the individual custodian can 
measure his improvement. 

W. W. Caudill, Your Schools, an Approach to Long-Range Planning of 
School Buildings. A tightly conceived, simply presented, and brilliantly 
printed job of forty-three pages. The author combines a straight line of 
reasoning, commanding photos and charts, and cartoon work to articulate 
the complexities of planning education’s facilities. It seems especially suited 
to attempts to educate adults. 

D. H. Cooper, Administrative Planning lor School Programs and Plants. 
Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Confc<*encc for Administrative Of- 
ficers of Public and Private Schools, Vol. 10, A series of papers ranging 
from broad proposals for education to specific questions {ike lighting, land- 
scaping, interior decoration, and architecture. The array is^various enough to 
be of use as a reference. 

N. L. Engelhardt, Planning Secondary School Buildings. Probably one of 
the best sources on this topic. Combines a carefully thought out view of 
curriculum construction and a modern view of physical facilities. All the 
curriculum innovations of the Itist three decades are dealt with in the dis- 
cussion of planning adequate buildings. Floor plans and a long reference 
list are included. 
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R. T. Gregg, Planning Modern School Buildings. This is a verbatim report 
of a dozen papers read at the University of Wisconsin’s Institute on School 
Buildings in 1948. The papers are of widely varying topics (walls and ceil- 
ings, politics in bond issue campaigns) and uneven in quality. 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Guide for Planning 
School Plants. A useful reference in this area because it views school plant 
planning through the lens of objectives and modem trends in education as 
well as in terms of construction, blueprints, cost, and the other conventional 
features of school housing. The first chapter is devoted to the school program 
and chapter five to the community school; these demonstrate the scope of 
the guide. 

New England School Development Council, Guide for Evaluating School 
Buildings. Pamphlet No. 11. Very thorough and complete check-list of the 
physical facilities of a school building. Probably of great use to someone 
conversant with the standards and regulations upon which the list is based. 

Odell, Standards for Evaluation of Elementary School Buildings 
and Standards for Evaluation of Secondary School Buildings (75 pages each). 
These standards arc helpful in evaluating both the educational and physical 
adequacy of the school plant. They are usable by committees of laymen as 
well as by professional educators. 

L. B. Perkins and W. D. Cocking, Schools. Probably the most effectively 
presented argument for modern school building planning. Begins with a 
dramatic citizen’s meeting discussing the need for a new building, then 
moves to an exposition of the ins and outs of the planning and closes with 
the building completed. Excellent use of print, photos, and cartoons. 

Review of Educational Research (February, 1948). This issue, devoted to 
school housing, is an excellent resource containing many useful bibli- 
ographies. 

School Executive (December, 1947). A section from pages 37 to 51 is 
devoted to school plant planning and provides a good source. The section 
includes papers by many of the foremost names in this field. 

Merle A. Stoneman, K. O. Broady, and A. D. Brainard, Planning and 
Modernizing the School Plant. A study emphasizing the need for examining 
the nature of the community in which school plant planning is to take place. 
Such topics as the “small community” are explored in the discussion of the 
relationship between school plants and community characteristics. 

Unit 5 Studies Its Buildings Needs: a Survey of the McLean County Com- 
munity Unit, School District No. 5; A Public School Building Program for 
the Geneseo Community Unit District of Henry County; A Study of Public 
School Building Needs in Springfield, Illinois; A Public School Building 
Program for the Elementary District of Ottawa, Illinois. These are of one 
pattern — the community is “surveyed,” the “philosophy” is articulated, 
finances computed, needs specified, and recommendations made. Seeing any 
one of these is of value, but one will suffice. In every case, the people did the 
major job of thinking, with experts acting as consultants. 
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N. E. Viles, School Buildings: Remodeling, Rehabilitation, Modernizja- 
tion. Repair, U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1950, No. 17. Very detailed, 
technical guide; probably useful to especially trained administrative per- 
sonnel. Goes into discussion of walls, ventilation, roofing, termite control, 
plumbing, etc. 

W. A. Whitehead, “Educational-consultant Service in Planning School 
Buildings.” Educational Research Bulletin (October, 1947). While this dis- 
cussion by no means does the entire job, it is useful in that it opens the 
way to inquiry into the consultant’s role in school building p lanning 



CHAPTER 



Pupil Transportation 


The transportation of pupils to and from school 
is°'an'"operation not planned primarily for its educational values. It is 
planned, rather, as a means of getting children to a place where they may 
participate in an educational program. The cost of pupil transportation 
must be considered as one of the overhead costs of education. Funds 
used to provide transportation services are, in effect, funds taken out of 
those available for purchasing education. Such expenditures cannot be 
avoided by not providing transportation. Without transportation fur- 
nished by the school, the costs are either passed on to the parents who 
are compelled to bring their children to school or used up in bringing 
school to the children. 

An overhead cost of this nature is necessarily a function of the 
sparsity of population. When pupils are scattered over a wide area, 
provision for transportation must be made; otherwise, small school at- 
tendance units must be operated. The operation of such small units 
represents greater cost per pupil than does operation of adequately sized 
units because less complete utilization of staff and of physical facilities 
is possible. Since such overhead cost is unavoidable in sparsely settled 
areas, it is important that the decision made by the local community as 
to opera ting transportation service or small school attendance units be 
made on the basis of which will provide the most effective educational 
program. The transportation facilities should be safe, economical, and 
reasonably convenient. 

Generally, only a fraction of the total school enrollment is transported. 
When an attempt is made to approach taxi service in the quality of 
service rendered to some pupils, it is likely that those receiving such 
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service are favored at the expense of the educational program prhvided 
for all of the children of the district. Frequently parents whose children 
must ride school buses think of the transportation service without re- 
lationship to the total educational enterprise. Decisions about trans- 
portation to be made by a community should be made with a knowledge 
of how much more the tax bill will be under one plan than under 
another and what will be lost to the educational program when funds are 
drawn off for supporting the more expensive proposals with respect to 
school transportation. The daily ride on the bus is that of a commuter. 
Commuters do not go for the ride — they go for what is at the end of the 
ride. Many times they think of the daily ride as something to be en- 
dured rather than keenly anticipated. The transportation service must not 
present a hardship to the pupils, but improvements beyond the point of 
reasonable convenience may represent loss to the educational program 
that can be ill afforded. 

School transportation at public expense is a relatively new aspect of 
school administration. It came into being with district reorgamzation. 
The early schools drew pupils from homes no farther away than the 
smallest child could walk. (Of course, to hear some of the old-timer’s 
reports, small children could walk great distances in those days.) Conse- 
quently, most ot the legal provisions for school transportetion were 
initially related to legislation for school district reorganization. As a 
means of avoiding objection to reorganization, the laws providing for 
consolidation included requirements that transportation be furnished 
children in need of it. In some cases this need was determined by stat- 
ing a specified distance, so that alt children living more than a mile and 
a half from school, for instance, must be furnished transportation. 
Another type of provision was that transpoitation mittst be tumtsbed so 

that no child would be required to further tp school after reor- 

ganization than he had beer ror •.•cd i walk prior 4b consolidation. Al- 
though such laws applied a'' uw uit.te oidv to t|ie reorganized dis- 
tricts, they became a pattern ut I'H'rftijvsivc legislatirm for other types of 
school districts. When states l>egan sharing the cc|t of t rans portation 
with the local district, the legal qualifications freqgiently pertained to 
any pupil living beyond a specified distance but within the school 
district, Thus, according to tiie laws of many states, transportation must 
be fitndshed in districts organized under cer tain consolidation pro- 
cedures and may be provided in other districts. 
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Safety in School Transportation 

In addition to state laws or rules and regulations from the state 
officials which pertain to whether or not transportation may or must be 
furnished and what pupils are recognized as entitled to transportation, 
other decisions at the state level concern the safety standards to be used 
in approving the vehicles themselves and the requirements for licences or 
permits to drive school buses. National conferences sponsored by of- 
ficers from state education departments and by school bus manufacturers 
have developed reports on standards for school buses and on standards 
of operation for safety.^ Such standards have come to be more and more 
uniformly adopted by states or by state officials throughout the country. 
The present school bus is yellow or orange. It has an all-steel body and 
all windows are of safety glass. It has flasher signals for stops and turns 
and an arm stop signal that can be extended from the left side of the 
bus. Its scats face front, and heaters provide sufficient warmth in cold 
weather. In some states a regular schedule of inspection of school buses 
is carried out for the sake of public protection. 

Safety in school transportation requires more than safe equipment. 
It requires safe bus operators, safety habits on the part of pupils and the 
general public. In deciding upon the requirements for a license or a 
permit to operate a school bus, each state must determine the factors that 
will assure safety. In deciding whom to employ as operators of local 
school buses, each school district must think in terms of safety and 
efficiency. Such factors generally concern the physical condition of the 
individual, his demonstrated ability to operate the vehicle, and may 

cDm}defaieassomew}iatre}atdd}DdtSJrtD})i?i^MMl£f^MMf 

may give further consideration to the moral character of the individual 
and to his ability to get along with others agreeably. The local district 
may also require a periodic medical examination of drivers Both at the 
state and at local levels provisions have been made for the training of 
bus drivers. Individuals may receive training under a local transporta- 
tion director. Conferences for bus drivers are held under the direction 
of state departments of education, and printed materials are available 
from such departments. 

^National Conference on School Bus Standards. 1948, Minimum Standards for 
School Buses, 
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A few years ago it was not uncommon in some districts to have a 
parent or a teacher ride the bus in addition to the driver for the purpose 
of “keeping order” among the pupils. This need for an adult monitor has 
been alleviated in several ways. The bus drivers , have been given better 
training and more authority over pupils. Better selection of drivers has 
enabled districts to secure individuals who could assume more responsi- 
bility for pupil conduct and safety on the bus. Children themselves have 
learned how to ride the buses through experience and have also had 
training in school bus safety. School bus safety patrols have been or- 
ganized in a number of districts.- The patrol members are responsible 
for helping pupils on and oil the bus safely and for appropriate conduct 
while en route. The patrol or the driver may function in signaling the 
youngster to cross the highway to board the bus or after leaving the 
bus. This problem of crossing the highway may be otherwise met by 
having the pupil waiting for the bus on the proper side of the highway 
prior to its arrival and by asking the pupil to remain at the side of the 
highway until the bus is five hundred feet up the road and the road is 
clear of oncoming traffic from cither direction before crossing. 

Training automobile operators in general to observe safety precau- 
tions in connection with school transportation is another problem. States 
enact laws requiring,that the operator shall not pass a school bus stopped 
to lofid or unload passengers. Through discussing such highway safety 
problems with pupils in school some of this training is carried home to 
the adults. Roadside signs give further direction. The problem involves 
educating motor vehicle operators to be especially alert during the hours 
that school buses are on the roads, to heed the laws with respect to 
stopping or passing, and to give courteous consideration to signals of 
pupil patrol members or of school bus operators. 


Efficiency in Transportation Operation 

s 

The big costs in school transportation are those in^^lved in owning 
the bus and in hiring the driver. Owning the bus, whether or not it ever 
moves a mile or carries a pupil, involves the cost of the bus, the insur- 
ance on the bus, the license for the bus, and storage. The employment 

2 “Pupil Patrols in Elementary and Secondary'Schools,” N. E. A. Research Bulletin, 
Vol. XXVllI, No. 1, (February, 1950), pp. 18-20. 
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of a driver for the bus and the cost of insurance on him represent the 
other big items in school transportation. The cost of fuel, oil, grease, 
anti-freeze, tires, and repairs represents but a minor part of the total 
cost. Since this is true, it is obvious that economy is to be achieved by 
carrying the most pupils and covering the most miles of route per bus 
possible. If the same bus can be used for more hours and over greater dis- 
tances, a more economical return is achieved from the investment. 
Since it takes one driver per bus whether it is a five-passenger automobile 
or a fifty-passenger vehicle, the per pupil share of the driver’s salary is 
smaller the larger the bus. 


Capacity of Buses 

* 

There are limits to the desirable size of the bus. One of the limitations 
results from the sparsity of pupil population. The bus should provide 
seats for the number of pupils available, and any extra space represents 
waste. There is a limit to the distance a bus can travel on a trip. This 
distance has generally been expressed in terms of the maximum amount 
of time pupils should be en route to or from school. The limits generally 
accepted are subjective. They might be stated briefly as not picking up 
the first child until he has had breakfast at the traditional American 
hour, getting the last child home before dark, and requiring no young- 
ster to ride more than an hour. For the sake of economy the bus should 
be big enough to carry the largest number of children to whose homes 
it can be routed within these limitations. 

Another limitation is that of the condition of roads and the capacity of 
bridges. A bus may not be heavier than the capacity of bridges it is 
compelled to cross in serving its route. The width of roads will limit 
the size of buses. The condition of roads affects the length of time it 
takes for a bus to cover the same distance and may thus represent a 
limit on the size of the bus. In the routing of buses the effect of such 
limitations is lessened in some instances by the use of feeder and express 
routes so that large buses stay on the main roads and smaller buses 
weave between the main roads to bring pupils out to meet the bigger 
buses. This may prove to be more economical than running the small 
bus and driver all the way into the school center, with the need for 
several such small buses to travel the same road the last part of the way. 
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RouKng of Buses 

In the routing of buses it is necessary to have maps of the district 
showing the kinds and locations of roads, the location and capacity of 
bridges, the location of pupils or of houses from which pupils may be 
drawn. (The use of pin maps showing location of pupils was discussed 
in relation to attendance services in Chapter 9 and to planning school 
housing in Chapter 14.) If the area of the district is hilly, it is also help- 
ful to have the grade of the road and the curves indicated. Bus routes 
are usually planned in terms of the location of pupils during the year 
when they are hrst laid out, and subsequent modifications are made as 
pupil population shifts in location. It might be feasible to lay out bus 
routes in terms of locations of dwellings throughout the district, since 
each dwelling is potentially a home for one or more school pupils. With 
bus routes relatively fixed, as school buildings are definitely located, the 
bus routes represent an extension of school housing. People with school 
children moving into a community will become alert to finding out how 
far they are from the school bus route, just as they usually inquire how 
far they are from the school building. 

For achieving economy and safety in the routing of buses several 
principles have been observed. Some of these are obvious. Reduce as 
much as possible the distances empty buses travel. Avoid in so far as 
possible having more than one bus cover the same miles of road. Avoid 
spurs where the bus goes up a distance, turns around, and returns to the 
route by the same piece of road. The turning around is hazardous and 
time-consuming. The backtracking covers a section of the route a dupli- 
cate time without bringing the bus closer to more pupils. 

One of the most efficient plans of routing has been that of setting 
up circular or looping routes which start from the |chool and return 
to the school. The bus starts picking up pupils as sooh as it has crossed 
the boundary, from the attendance center, beyond witch transportation 
is to be furnished. As it makes its route, it picks up pupils all along 
the route coming back into the school By making the route in the same 
direction on the return trip, those who rode the longest in the morning 
will have the shortest ride in the evening. 

In some cases, as in canyon country, the circle or loop is impossible. 
Houses may be clustered along a few main roads, all leading into the 
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center like spokes of a wheel. If the bus starts from the school, it must 
travel empty out to the end of the route before starting to pick up pupils. 
This has been overcome in some instances by providing storage for 
the bus at the end of the line so that it starts there in the morning, is at 
the school during the day, and returns to the end of the line for the 
night. If the driver also lives at the end of the line and has occupation 
at the school center for the hours school is in session, a real economy is 
possible. It drivers do not have such a schedule or place of residence, it 
may be necessary to use a small vehicle before and after each run to 
deliver the drivers to the buses or back to their homes. 

In the elimination of spurs and turning points, districts consider the 
desirability of askmg pupils to walk distances up to one-half mile to 
m^t the bus. In some areas waiting stations or shelters are provided. 
WheVe roads are laid out on section lines and where pupils are required 
to walk up to one-half mile to meet the bus, it can be so routed as to 
eliminate completely any spurs except where bridge capacities or road 
conditions make the route impassable. 

In order to extend the time a particular bus is used and the amount 
of time for the driver, a procedure of dual routing has been developed 
in some districts. This is not to be confused with double-tripping, where 
the bus simply makes two routes or more before and after school each 
day. With such double-tripping some of the pupils have to wait for 
school to open or wait for the bus to come back for them after school; 
this represents a real inconvenience to the pupils and a problem of 
supervision for the school. 

In a system of dual routing the bus makes substantially the same 
route twice before school and twice after school. Elementary youngsters 
are picked up on one trip and secondary school youngsters on the other, 
with the school schedule so staggered as to open school or close school for 
each group at a time appropriate to the bus arrivals and departures. For 
example, in one school district the junior and senior high-school classes 
start at 8:30 in the morning and dismiss at 2:45 in the afternoon. The 
elementary school classes start at 9:15 and dismiss at 3:30. The kinder- 
garten and first grade dismiss in time so that bus pupils from those rooms 
can ride home on the 2:45 bus. High-school pupils staying for activities 
may ride home on the elementary bus trip or on a special extra run 
made for that purpose in the late afternoon. During the war years when 
bus equipment was in short supply, many districts re-planned Uieir 
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school transportation systems to use fewer buses. It was not uncommon 
to find that by shifting from single routing to dual routing the number 
of vehicles and drivers could be reduced by 35 to 40 per cent, al- 
though the daily mileage was almost doubled. The doubling of daily 
mileage seems like wastefulness; however, when it is remembered that 
the big costs in transportation are buses and drivers rather than opera- 
tional supplies and maintenance, it is understandable how considerable 
reductions in total transportation costs are achieved by dual routing. 

When varying opening and dismissal hours for school sessions are 
acceptable, it is possible to achieve transportation economies like those 
gained from a system of dual routing. In some situations greater utiliza- 
tion of buses and drivers is achieved by the operation of a transportation 
system serving several attendance units whose opening and dismissal 
hours are appropriately staggered. This may be within a local school 
district of considerable size or within a county area where the county 
buses serve several districts. 

School Bus Drivers 

The employment of school bus drivers represents another area in 
which attention to transportation costs may be profitable. School bus 
driving is a part time job, and it is difficult to conceive of any situation 
in which it could be made a full time job. The schools cannot afford to 
pay full time salaries for part time work. In some cases schools have 
attempted to solve this problem by combining bus driving with janitorial 
and maintenance work to create a full time job. A main difficulty with 
this arrangement lies in the fact that individuals so employed are at the 
school plant only while school is in session; therefore, they cannot do 
much janitorial or maintenance work on the building because it is in 
use during the hours they are available. Other solutions have been the 
use of teachers or pupils as drivers, us an extra duty for extra pay beyond 
their regular connection with the school. Other solutions have been the 
use of semi-retired individuals, of farmers or operators of small businesses 
or crafts who can make their own schedules, or of women. 

Purchase and Maintenance of Buses 

Economy may also be achieved in the purchase and maintenance of 
school buses and supplies. The mass purchasing-power available when 
a state buys the buses, as in North Carolina, is reflected in a much lower 
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unit price per bus. In New York various governmental subdivisions, in- 
cluding the schools, have the right to purchase fuel and equipment on 
state contract prices. Such prices are established by bids accepted for 
actual purchases which the state government will make for its direct 
use. Purchases by governmental subdivisions can be made from the suc- 
cessful bidders at the same prices, or are usually possible from other 
distributors willing to meet the state contract price for the privilege of 
doing business with the governmental subdivision. 

School bus maintenance becomes a real problem for the small school 
district. In the small communities the equipment and mechanics are not 
available for repair work, and the small school district is forced to 
take its bus to the city or to call for help from some concern in the city. 
Where the district operates enough buses, it becomes feasible to own 
atid bperate a school bus garage with adequate equipment for most re- 
pair jobs and with one or more mechanics employed to do the work. 

District Ownership of Buses versus Private Contract 

The question of district ownership of school buses as opposed to 
private contract for transportation services has been explored as a pos- 
sible area of economy, with varying results. In general, lower per pupil 
costs are claimed for district ownership, but the basis upon which com- 
parisons are made is not always completely equitable. One of the two 
biggest discrepancies is the cost of administrative direction of the trans- 
portation system furnished by the private contractor or by the school 
administrator. When direction is furnished by the school administrator, 
it is not generally charged to the cost of transportation, as it is when 
furnished by the contractor. The other lies in the fact that the buses 
owned by the contractor are taxable property for the school district but 
are not so taxable when owned by the district. Even though equitable 
comparisons might show that costs were generally lower under district 
ownership, such comparisons would not always hold for any specific 
community. Near large population centers where street buses are oper- 
ated, the public service company can frequently provide school bus serv- 
ices at a unit cost as low as or lower than that which could be attained 
by district ownership. Such companies have drivers available, they 
own transportation equipment, they purchase in quantity, and they 
operate their own garages. On the other hand, in small communities 
where many retired farmers live, it is possible to employ bus drivers at 
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rates that may give the school district a considerable advantage in costs. 

It would seem that the question of district ownership versus private 
contract should be settled on grounds in addition to those of cost alone. 
The decision does not have to be either district ownership or private con- 
tract, but may be a combination. A district wanting to move toward 
district ownership might start with owning one bus and arranging for 
the rest through private contracts. The operation of one bus by the 
district might well serve as a basis for determining whether contract 
costs were reasonable or not. The very fact that the district was willing 
to enter the business of bus operation might serve to keep the con- 
tractor in line with respect to service and costs. Tlte biggest advantage 
of district ownership over private contract lies in the area of control. 
When the school owns the buses, it is easier to arrange for any change 
in routes related to shifts in pupil locations. It is easier to change the 
hours of operation when occasion demands an earlier school closing 
or other shift in time schedule. The buses are readily available for field 
trips and for student activities. It is for the sake of such useful flexi- 
bility that the school district should consider owning some or all of the 
buses needed for its transportation service. 

Bus insurance 

School districts generally carry insurance on their school buses. Such 
insurance commonly provides coverage for public liability and property 
damage, theft, and comprehensive coverages for damage to the vehicle 
other than collision. The training of drivers, children, and other motor- 
ists; the standards of safety prescribed for school buses; and the policy 
of canceling school sessions when travel is extremely hazardous should 
put school buses in a favorable classification with respect to collision 
insurance. Since this has not been common practice with insurance 
companies, few school districts find it sound financially to invest money 
in collision insurance. (Some people also argue that ^eft of a school bus 
is so improbable that theft insurance' should cover ohly theft of parts or 
of articles from the bus and not the theft of the bus itself.) 

In some states (Illinois, for example) the legal principle of non- 
liability of governmental subdivisions applies to school districts. In such 
a case the district cannot be sued for property damage or public liability; 
hence the district is purchasing nothing when it buys liability insurance. 
Inasmuch as district boards pf education have felt a moral obligation, in 
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case of su9h accidents, the application of the principle has retarded ex- 
tension of district ownership of school buses. Under private contract 
the contractor could be held liable. In some instances insurance com- 
panies have sold liability and property damage insurance written with 
a clause stating that the company would not refuse to pay claims on 
the grounds that the district was not liable under the law. The validity 
of this clause has yet to be tested in court. (A test would involve suit for 
payment against an insurance company which had refused payment on 
the grounds that the district was not liable even though such clause had 
been written into the policy.) 

Accounting 

With the development of school transportation systems, special ac- 
counting procedures are being devised. Accurate accounts for each bus 
would show date of purchase, size, model and make, number of miles 
on regular routes, number of miles on extra trips, number of pupils 
carried; payments for gasoline, oil, grease, chains, anti-freeze, tires, 
repairs (both parts and labor), insurance, license, driver’s salary; and 
amortization of costs or a corresponding figure representing depreci- 
ation in the value of the vehicle. From such records the total cost of 
transportation can be computed. Unit costs can be considered in terms 
of per pupil, per mile, per pupil-mile, per seat-mile, and per bus. Such 
records of spending experience can be compared with the experience of 
other school districts, and the operating costs of the various buses owned 
by the local district can be compared. Such analysis may provide the 
basis for seeking more efficient bus drivers. It will also help in decisions 
about scheduling repair and replacement of school buses. 

Extra Trips for School Buses 

School districts operating after-.'. hool programs of student activities 
may see fit to schedule late afternoon consolidated bus runs to serve the 
bus pupils who wish to remain at the school for such activities. If the 
school district has enough of a fleet of buses to warrant one or more 
standby buses for emergency use, these buses can be made available 
for field trips conducted in connection with the instructional program. 
The school buses may also be used in transporting pupils to festivals and 
concerts of various sorts. A few schools have found that a special bus 
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schedule on the evening of a Parent-Teacher Association meeting has 
been helpful to the attendance. Some school districts have made oc- 
casional use of school buses to take teachers or school patrons to visit 
Other school programs or to observe new school buildings. It is obvious 
that more such use of school buses will be made when the district owns 
and has control over the vehicles. In connection with such use, the 
district should be sure that the insurance policies arc valid. 

Services of State Education Departments 

In state departments of education various services are provided in 
connection with school transportation. In some states the claims for 
state aid for school transportation involve some inspection of the private 
contracts or of the manner in which the local district renders transporta- 
tion service. The accumulation of figures from these reports makes it 
possible for the state office to give information about common practices 
and experiences helpful to those responsible for local operation. The 
state office may give help in the training of bus drivers and in the prepa- 
ration of material for use in the safety training of pupils and adults. The 
state office will provide a list of the standards of safety and convenience 
tq be followed ifi purchasing school buses, and may provide assistance 
to the local district in more efficient routing of buses. 


Suggested Reading 


National Conference on School Bus Standards, Minimum Standards for 
School Buses. Prepared by educators, safety experts, and bus manufacturers; 
presents detailed specifications for safe school buses. 

W. C. Rcusser and A. D. V/aterman, ‘Tiansportation of Pupils,” Review 
of Educational Research (October, 1949), Too short* to be of much use 
itself; but contains a bibliography of some twenty items. 

Door Stack, “School Transportation,” School Executive (February, 1947). 
Included in the “educational planning” feature. The entire feature seems an 
excellent resource, covering the growth of school transportation, training bus 
drivers, laying out routes, selecting buses, maintenance, and cost. 

M. E. Stapley, Suggested Procedures for Securing Economical and Ef- 
ficient Pupil Transportation- Bulletin of the School of Education, Vol. 23, 
No. 4, Indiana University, 1947. Specifically deals with Indiana problems but 
may have general use as an illustration of various techniques. 



CHAPTER 



How to Supply 
and Equip the School 


An important feature of the national conven- 
tion of the American Association of School Administrators is the ex- 
hibit of school supplies and equipment. It is considered so essential a 
part of the convention that it must be located adjacent to the meeting 
halls for the convention. Consequently, the number of cities that can 
accommodate the convention is limited; few have facilities for providing 
sufficient exhibit space conveniently close to adequate meeting room 
space. 

In the 1950 exhibit at Atlantic City nearly three hundred commercial 
companies and institutional agencies participated. The display of school 
equipment occupied 90,000 square feet of floor space. It included items 
as large as school buses and pre-fabricated steel school buildings and 
as small as phonograph needles. The items displayed were classified 
into one hundred different groups. There were instructional equipment 
and supplies for general use and for use in such special areas as art, 
music, science, industrial arts, homemaking, and business education. 
There were exhibits of classroom and office furniture, clock systems, 
public address systems, cafeteria equipment, floor mops, chalk boards. 
Special occasion equipment and supplies such as academic gowns and 
diplomas were on display. Equipment and supplies were shown for 
office, building maintenance, transportation, library, health services, 
testing, instruction of exceptional children. The size of the exhibit, the 
variety of materials displayed, the different kinds and sizes of com- 
panies with plants and offices scattered so widely geographically, were 
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impressive. School needs create a vast amount of business. The exhilnt 
gives ready evidence that some of the money taken from private enter- 
prise by way of school taxes is promptly returned to private enterprise as 
school supplies and equipment are purchased. ‘ 

This vast array represents tremendous change from the old school 
slate or the days when Abe Lincoln worked his examples on the back of 
a shovel. Many people are responsible for the development of the 
equipment of the modern school. Some ideas were borrowed from 
business, industry, and entertainment and were adapted to school use. 
Many ideas arose as teachers, custodians, office workers, and other 
school employees adapted new material or equipment to school use. 
Other ideas arose as teachers, custodians, office workers or other school 
employees found material or equipment unsatisfactory or altogether 
lacking for accomplishment of specific tasks confronting them. Such 
individuals planned a form or device or formula for tryout. The initial 
production was worked out in the janitor’s work room, the school print 
shop, the duplicating room, the industrial arts shop, the art room, or the 
science laboratory. It was tried and modified and tried again. When such 
ideas were sufficiently developed to show promise, production could be 
turned over to a commercial company for exploitation. In some cases 
originators of ideas were able to organize new commercial companies 
for development and exploitation of the idea. 

School systems have not made a practice of staffing or otherwise 
providing for research and development of equipment and supplies, al- 
though big city school systems might well afford to do so. The develop- 
ment and testing of equipment and supplies have been left largely to 
companies that produce and distribute them. Representatives of such 
companies have been alert to innovations created by school employees 
as well as to needs expressed by employees for whic^ some solution was 
required. Such companies have used teachers and oth^r school employees 
as consultants in working for the best educational adaptation. They use 
materials-testing laboratories and specialists in desigq. Frequently supply 
items or pieces of equipment have been tested in actual school situations 
prior to commercial distribution. 

The development of almost any item represents an interesting com- 
bination of many factors. In the change from the old log bench to the 
variety of seating arrangements for- the modem school, it is possible to 
trace a change of educational philosophy, a study of human physiology, 
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an evolution in school organization, the influence of new materials and 
of new methods of fabrication, a new conception of graceful design. In 
addition to all these factors has been the tryout of new classroom furni- 
ture in school situations so that the desires of the user are also con- 
sidered. The salesman of classroom furniture sells more than the 
furniture: he sells new conceptions of education and of child develop- 
ment. Such considerations are reflected in the development of the many 
and diverse items used by schools. Some of the developments represent 
improvements in ways of doing the same jobs. In other cases they repre- 
sent the introduction of changes in teaching or doing office work or 
maintaining the school buildings. As companies have developed and 
distributed improved supplies and equipment, they have changed and 
aided education. 


Determining the Amount^ Kind, and Quality 
of Supplies and Equipment 

In general, supplies arc considered to be those items that are used up, 
and equipment is considered to be items used over and over, with re- 
pair as necessary. The classification of specific items is not as simple as 
this. Such classification is more usually the problem of an accountant, 
and the rest of us might do well to consider supplies and equipment 
simply as educational materiel. The accountant's difficulty arises from 
his classification of expenditures, by which payments for supplies are 
to be shown as current expenses, payments for equipment are to be 
shown as capital cxp)cnditures, and payments for repair of equipment 
are to be shown as current expenses. The distinction becomes important 
only as an accounting or reporting problem, but it creates real difficulty 
at that point. 

Two approaches have been commonly used in suggesting guides to 
local school officials: State educational departments have furnished lists 
of specific supply and equipment items. Writers have suggested rules by 
which the determination is to be made. An example of such rules is the 
explanation made by the U.S. Office of Education^ concerning the 
basis on which items listed were so classified: 

1 “List of Supplies and Equipment,” Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office, of 
Education. 
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1. If the value of the item was less than $10, usually it was classified 
as supply. 

2. If the item was of such a nature that it could be consumed or worn 
out in a period of one year, it was classed as supply. 

3. When an item was a tangible investment — a machine, apparatus, or 
a set of small articles wherein the parts were replaceable or repairable 
retaining its identity as a whole over a period of years, it was classed as 
equipment. 

The same document illustrates the difficulty of applying such guides: 

. . . One example of the difficulty of interpretation was in the matter of 
clothing. Undergarments and shoes were generally considered to be sup- 
plies as they were personal items usually worn out at the end of a year. 
Costumes and uniforms that could be repaired and used again were 
classed as equipment. In general, repair parts and items used in repair or 
replacement as parts of permanent equipment or plant were considered 
supplies. A wrench was determined to be a supply item; however, a set 
of wrenches was classified as equipment. 

The document lists nearly 1400 different supply items and 900’ equip- 
ment items. In attempting to achieve accuracy in this listing, the Office 
of Education made such fine distinctions as the classification of “silver- 
ware -(tableware, flatware)” as a supply since pieces are frequently lost 
or pilfered, whereas “silverware (holloware, cups, plates)” is listed as 
equipment. For this discussion we shall treat equipment and supplies 
in accordance with the general distinction and leave the discussion of 
hairline cases to the accountants. 

Guides in the determination of the amount, kind, and quality of edu- 
cational materiel are as follows: inventories, records of use in the past, 
records of use in other schools, estimates provided l:|y those who will 
use or will supervise the use of the material, recommendations of the 
vendors, data from studies of use, and recommenda^ons of specialists 
and professional organizations. Sheerly on the basis of local records it 
is possible to start with a quantity estimate of supplies. A per-pupil 
expenditure for supplies can be obtained by division. It is also possible 
to determine by division how many sheets of each kind of paper, how 
many pencils, what amount of liquid soap or paper towels, what value 
of chemical supplies, were used per pupil. It is possible to compute how 
much floor wax or how mfiny floor brushes were used per thousand 
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square feet of floor space. Such quantity quotients can be used as a 
basis for estimating future needs providing there is no change in the 
kinds of supplies used or in the quality or in the method of use. Such 
quantity quotients overlook any kind of program change that might 
call for more or less paper or a different kind of paper. They fail to 
raise such a question as the degree to which economy might be achieved 
through using less of a better quality of floor wax, even though it costs 
more per gallon, or more of a poorer quality. Quantity figures for sup- 
plies based upon the record of use are a good starting point but will 
need modification in terms of these other considerations. 

The inventory or purchase record of equipment does not provide as 
sound a basis for determining the need for equipment as it does for 
estimating the quantity of supplies to be ordered. Equipment may be 
"pui'chased and allowed to remain idle. The number of new typewriters 
needed is dependent upon the schedule by which they will be used, the 
number of typing students, and the condition of the typewriters presently 
owned. The amount of new equipment needed is dependent, then, upon 
the equipment presently available, the use being made of it, and the 
failure of the operation because of lack of other equipment. This method 
of judging need for equipment involves reliance upon the user of the 
equipment or upon the person supervising such use. Such reliance may 
depend upon occasional reports and informal comments, but cannot be 
left solely to chance. Staff members should alv»ays have opportunity for 
expressing satisfaction or dissatisfaction with equipment and supplies 
used or lacking. They should participate more systematically in requisi- 
tioning supplies and equipment for immediate use or for a coming 
school year, in selecting new items, and in evaluation studies of current 
use of educational materiel. 

Each school employee trained in the field of his assignment should be 
competent to determine what supplies and equipment he needs to ac- 
complish the work for which he is employed. In so far as possible each 
employee should be provided x<ith the quantity, kind, and quality of 
supplies and equipment he deems necessary for his work. But this is not 
to be accomplished by simply instructing each employee to go to the 
stores and get what he needs as he needs it, charging the items to the 
school. Shopping in such fashion takes much of the time needed by the 
employee in accomplishing his work. Paying in such fashion for piece- 
meal purchases increases the cost of supplies and equipment to the 
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extent that insufficient money is left available and activities have to be 
curtailed. Teachers, janitors, stenographers, and other employees would 
soon become frustrated in attempting to carry out this function for which 
they were neither employed nor trained. Such employees expect their 
employer to provide the supplies and equipment. The procurement of 
educational materiel becomes one of the specialized functions of the 
central office. And yet these same employees, who do not want to do the 
purchasing nor the paying, do want to have available the kind and 
amount of equipment and supplies they feel they need. All such em- 
ployees need opportunity to become familiar with stock needed. Some 
regular provision for examining stock should be made. 

When the problem of procurement is one related solely to the number 
of individuals to be served or the amount of space to be cared for, it 
is possible to depend upon the accounting procedures suggested above. 
When procurement is simply a matter of furnishing additional amounts 
of the same kind and quality of supplies to replenish stock used up, or 
of equipment and supplies to extend the program, the purchasing agent 
has simply to compute the amount and re-order. However, the problem 
may involve new materiel for a new program, new materiel to meet 
changes in the existing program, or even the curtailment of supplies 
because of reduction of available funds. The purchasing agent is con- 
cerned with many items generally used throughout the system and with 
a variety of items used only by certain individuals or specific depart- 
ments. With respect to items used generally throughout the system, there 
should be an attempt to standardize as to kind and quality. If each 
elementary teacher insisted upon having a different kind of pencil for 
her pupils, the advantage of mass purchasing would bo entirely lost. The 
problem of storing the pencils would be difficult unless each teacher 
were to store her supply in her classroom. As teaphers ran out of 
pencils, they would have to borrow from some other ^acher a different 
kind of pencil, and the office force would be overwdrked with issuing 
small orders frequently. If all the teachers can agree upon one or two or 
a few kinds of pencils to be used, quantity purchases can be made. A 
central supply of such pencils can be maintained on which any teacher 
may readily draw and thus have available the particular kind and quality 
of pencil used in her room. 

One of the functions of the central* office, then, is to achieve as much 
standardization as possible iu supplies and equipment items generally 
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used. If this is done with the help of an advisory committee of tm- 
ployees concerned, the purpose of such standardization is understood 
and better accepted. It is also possible, then, to try out deviations from 
the standard in some segment of the school as a means of determining 
what improvements could be made in kind, quality, and cost. Under an 
advisory committee arrangement such a deviation is then seen as bene- 
ficial to the whole system rather than as favoritism or imposition on the 
particular employees trying out the different items. Such experimentation 
is valuable not only because of improvement in furnishing supplies and 
equipment but probably more because it directs attention of all em- 
ployees to the most appropriate use of supplies and equipment. It 
may thus improve instructional service, maintenance and operation of 
^uilding, food service, office work. 

In a similar manner it is possible to establish use studies of supplies 
and equipment. Such studies, while related to determination of the 
mnount, kind, and quality of supplies, go beyond the scope of such de- 
termination. They involve questions of the service itself and should 
therefore become studies in which the employees themselves are in- 
volved rather than the studies of an “efficiency expert.” Since the supply 
item is so small a part of the total budget, such studies should not be 
undertaken solely on a basis of cutting costs. The nuisance factor of 
such studies may create a bigger loss through reducing teaching effec- 
tiveness because of irritation and extra time requirements. Use studies 
should be undertaken only when there is likelihood that they will lead to 
improvement of morale and effectiveness. 

If such an advisory committee is established or if such special studies 
are made from time to time with respect to items generally used, it is to 
be expected that individuals or departments using special items will 
also give consideration to similar appropriate studies. The central office 
will be forced to know the area of general supplies and equipment 
thoroughly, but is in a position to depend more directly on specific em- 
ployees involved in selection of special supplies and equipment. 

Just as the large mail-order house catalogue may become the ^‘wish 
book” for countless American families, so do the general and special 
catalogues of school supplies and equipment become one source of new 
ideas for American schools. The central office is stimulated by the sales- 
men, the catalogues, the advertisements in professional journals, and by 
reports of use in other schools. The office should maintain a central file 
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of catalogues available to any staff member. Such file ou^t to be classi- 
fied under “general” and under such special fields as office, science, li- 
brary, athletic, music, speech and dramatics, art, industrial arts, aiid the 
like. It should be easily available so that staff members may browse if 
they wish or may come in at any time to hunt information about items 
to meet a specific need.^ 

When sales representatives have new items, articles, or listings of 
supplies or equipment to show, or when they are seriously seeking 
evaluation of items in use or needs for which items may be developed, 
they should have opportunity to talk to school employees who will be 
using the items. In so far as possible school employees using such items 
should have opportunity to meet the sales representatives when they 
wish to see what is new in the field, discuss utilization and modification 
of items currently used, or suggest need for development of new items. 
In the case of general school supplies such experience should be the lot 
of an advisory committee which may be established, or of regular 
teachers selected at random. Frequently, items purchased by central 
offices have not met the needs of teachers or other employees and have 
therefore been wasted. Salesmen of special supplies and equipment 
should be received by the user of the special supplies so that the central 
office will have the best guidance as to kind, quality, and amount of 
janitor supplies, office supplies, science supplies, cafeteria supplies, 
industrial arts supplies, art supplies, and the like. All salesmen, how- 
ever, should clear through the central office of each school building in 
which they call. In this way the central office can provide protection for 
employees against intrusion at inappropriate times and against sales 
representatives who seek interviews primarily to maintain good will or 
special influence. 

The formal procedure for determining amount, quality, and kind of 
supplies and equipment is the use ctf requisitions. Soihe school systems 
make use of an annual requisition from users or supei|/isors. In simplest 
form the employee is asked to list what and how mfich is needed for 
next year’s operation. Such procedure is likely to reiult in inadequate 
listing of needs by many of the individuals, and those listed will be in 
such a variety of forms that it will be difficult to consolidate the lists for 

2 The American School and University, published annually by the American School 
Publishing Corporation, New York, is a vafuable reference in this connection. Much 
of the volume is devoted to advertisements of school supplies and equipment. The 
company offers help to any individual seeking information about any product 
whether advertised or not. ' 
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effective purchasing. A more usual system is that of supplying each 
individual with an appropriate form on which a list of standard items 
and a statement of specifications^ for each are included, with space pro- 
vided for the employee to indicate the quantity of each he will need. 
Sufficient space is allowed for listing of additional items not included. 
Another procedure more generally used in larger schools is for the 
central office to maintain a supply of standard items and to call for no 
complete annual requisition from employees. Changes are accomplished 
as use studies, advisory committee opinions, immediate requisition 
forms, failure to use items stocked, and other indications of need for 
change arise. 

In most schools it is good practice to have employees fill out requisi- 
^tions for supplies drawn for immediate use from central storage or to be 
ordered for immediate use if they are not available from central storage. 
The accumulation of suph immediate use requisitions will provide a 
record of use by employees to which either the employee or the central 
office may refer in considering future needs or in evaluating past use. 


Purchasing Procedures 

In the purchase of supplies and equipment economic advantage is 
sought through quantity purchases. In smaller school systems as many 
supplies as possible are purchased for a year at a time in order to achieve 
such savings. During the 1930’s, when schools were hard-pressed for 
funds, school systems in some sections of the country pooled their 
supply orders throu^ cooperative purchasing agreements. Quantity 
purchasing will represent no saving if the amount purchased is so great 
that it will not all be used before it starts to deteriorate. Nor will it 
represent economy if more supplies are purchased than can be 
accommodated in storage rooms so that the excess fills school space 
intended for other use, or rt quires provision of extra space and calls 
for extra handling. Quantity purchases of items not perishable and for 
which storage space is available are frequently based on the standard 

> Professional associations, state education departments, colleges of education, and 
writers in the field have drawn up various lists of standard equipment desirable for 
school shops, kindergarten rooms, libraries, science laboratories, school offices, 
health service rooms, school cafeterias, and the like. Such lists may serve as a basis 
for checking the adequacy of present equipment and for determining additional 
equipment needed. 
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items of the annual composite requisition. When a central store of 
supplies is maintained, such quantity purchases may be made at any time 
quantity amoimts of stored supplies are needed to replenish the stock of 
particular supplies. 

To profit most from the practice of quantity purchasing, it is custom- 
ary to seek competitive bids from appropriate vendors. The bid request 
should require a guarantee that the vendor can and will deliver at the 
price quoted. It should also include the provision that the school district 
may accept or reject any part or all parts of any or all bids. When the list 
of supplies on which competitive bids are requested is stated in terms of 
brand names, the field of competition is restricted to distributors selling 
the brands specified. If the list of specifications can be phrased in 
descriptive terms other than brand names, a wider field of competition 
may be invited. Such accurate descriptions as specifications may be 
derived from statements of state or federal purchasing authorities or 
from the U.S. Bureau of Standards. Frequently, samples are requested 
along with the bids, although the samples furnished are generally 
sufficient only for inspection and not for real testing. 

Purchasing on the basis of competitive bidding ..is especially advan- 
tageous when the market is a buyer’s market. When it is a seller’s 
market, the purchaser may frequently do as well through buying on the 
basis .of catalogue or advertised prices, saving the time and expense of 
requesting bids, examining them, and acting on them. When quantity 
purchases are made for the purpose of maintaining the central store of 
supplies, it is customary to advertise for competitive bids if a contract is 
to be issued for supply of the item or items for a year. If such a contract 
is not to be negotiated, it may be more desirable to purchase at the 
current market price whenever the market is advantageous to the pur- 
chaser on the particular item on which stock needs t^ be replenished. 
Where laws require competitive bidding mi purchases in excess of 
stated amounts, this decision may not be available tf> the purchasing 
agent. 

Orders are issued for smaller amounts in the case of ipeiishable items, 
items for which there is critical immediate need, or items used in small 
quantity and only occasionally. The home economics department will 
likely require groceries from day to day when food preparation units are 
being undertaken by pupils. $uch items are purchased day by day. 
Industrial arts shops with \|imited storage racks for lumber, paints. 
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screws, nails, and the like will order for immediate delivery as the supply 
runs low and there is need for it. Departments or individual staff 
members using supplies of such a nature may be given authorization to 
order for the school from designated vendors and will report orders 
issued to the central office. Usually a standard purchase order form used 
uniformly throughout the school is recommended, so that the central 
office has an accounting procedure to determine that it does have knowl- 
edge of all orders issued and, hence, of all obligations upon the school’s 
funds. 

In a like manner bids may be sought on equipment purchases when 
either a large quantity or a large sum of money is involved. When there 
is immediate and urgent need for equipment, time is not allowed for 
«ipviting, receiving, examining, and awarding bids. In the purchases of 
either supplies or equipment when other factors are favorable, the 
vendor awarded the order should be one who can give assurance of 
service in case supplies are unsatisfactory or equipment needs adjust- 
ment or repair. Expediency of delivery also becomes a consideration 
when items are ordered to meet immediate need. For such reasons, and 
only for such reasons, consideration may be given to placing the order 
with a local distributor in preference to placing it at a lower price with 
a non-local distributor. The procedure for issuing purchase orders is 
discussed in the following chapter. 


Inventory and Storage of Supplies and Equipment 

All permanent and replaceable items of equipment should be listed 
in an inventory of school equipment. In some schools such inventory is 
continuous, with various kinds of items recorded on separate cards. 
Elsewhere, the inventory may be taken periodically. In the latter case it 
is generally taken according to the rooms in which the equipment is 
located. Some publishing houses provide an annual inventory form on 
which, at the end of each year, each school employee lists all equipment 
in rooms under his charge. The continuous inventory kept in a card file 
generally shows the name and description of each piece of equipment, 
^e quantity owned, the model or code number of each piece, the date of 
purchase, the time of purchase, and the room location of the equipment. 
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Inventory cards may also show dates and costs of repairs to equipment 

The information contained in the accurate inventory provides a basis 
for knowing the amount and status of present equ4>ment. This informa- 
tion is useful in determining equipment to be purchased, and is 
necessary in determining the amount of insurance to be carried on 
school equipment. It is valuable in any study of use of equipment, and 
represents prudent custodianship of public property. Equipment not in 
use should not be kept in dead storage for long periods of time. It is 
better to dispose of it than to load up attics and basement space with 
material never again to be used. The inventory will ;how the status of 
such equipment. 

Teachers should be expected to store in or near their classrooms only 
the supplies needed for relatively immediate use. General supplies can 
then be kept in a central storeroom or warehouse from which with- 
drawals may be made as individuals have need for them. Special supplies 
should be stored under the charge of the individual or department mak- 
ing use of them. Shelving and space provisions in the central storeroom 
should be designed for the supplies to he kept. As supplies are received, 
they should be placed with labels right-side-up and visible to save time in 
later handling. A floor plan of the warehouse or a shelf chart of the 
storeroom should be available as a ready index to the location of any 
supply item. 

It is customary to take an inventory of supplies each year before the 
annual supply order is prepared. It is even m»ire desirable to maintain a 
continuous inventory of supplies. This may be done on a card file or on 
a set of wall charts. For each item provision snould be made for showing 
the quantity received or withdrawn and th<' quantity on hand. As ship- 
ments are received and placed on the shelves, the quantity received can 
be noted and added to the quantity on nan»’. As supplies are withdrawn, 
the quantity withdrawn can be noted and subtracted ^om the quantity 
on hand. Such a record makes possible a quick check of the status of 
stock on hand so that advantage may be taken of any price break that 
happens to occur. The purchasing agent can readily dbtermine whether 
stock is low enough to warrant issuing an order or whether such an order 
would simply glut the central supply. Such running inventory can be 
established for all the special supplies. For example, a form can be pasted 
to the drum of floor wax showing the total number of gallons contained, 
with space to record in order the quantity of each withdrawal. 
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Whore there is a central warehouse for supplies, it is customary to 
make regular deliveries by truck to each building in the system. Items to 
be delivered are those requisitioned by employees in each building. Such 
requisitions are generally cleared through the building principal’s office, 
and that office makes provision for distribution within the building of 
the items delivered. Where teachers and other employees are drawing 
supplies from a central storeroom within the building, student help may 
frequently be responsible for delivery of the supplies. The frequency of 
delivery or the hours the central storeroom is open are dependent upon 
the convenience of the employees and the amount of help that can be 
made available to staff such services. The more frequent the deliveries 
or the opportunities to call at the storeroom, the less need there is for 
storage space in each room. 

If the work of the school is to be accomplished, every employee must 
have the equipment and tools he feels he needs in the accomplishment of 
his assignment. These must be available without too much inconvenience 
to the employee, and the provision of them should be carried out with his 
cooperation but without draining his time and energy from his major 
assignment and interests. 


Suggested Reading 


American School and University. This annual publication, which presents 
information about recent developments in school housing and equipment, is 
a most valuable reference. 

Association for Childhood Education, Committee on Equipment and Sup- 
plies, Recommended Equipment and Supplies for Nursery, Kindergarten, 
Primary, and Intermediate Schools. An excellent resource. It suggests equip- 
ment distribution for certain age levels and for varying size groups according 
to physiological, psychological, and financial considerations. In each case, 
the company or firm that makes the article is listed. 

A. G. Butzbach, “School Board Concern with School Equipment,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal (November, 1948). This usable reference attempts 
to list six basic practices which may apply to nearly any situation. 

D. B. Harmon, The Coordinated Classroom. Very technical but useful for 
those interested in learning the relationships between desks, seats, posture, 
vision, etc. 
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R. L. Hopper, “Who Selects Products Used by Schools?” American 
School and University, 1950. A useful reference which reveals the propor- 
tionate weight of decision allowed various school personnel in equipping the 
school. 

School Executive (November, 1949). Another in the series on “Educa- 
tional Planning” presented in this periodical. The treatment of equipment is 
quite good and should be of profit for anyone faced with the problem. 




Almost everything a school does requires an 
expenditure of money. The provision and expenditure of funds thus 
become the focal point through which educational planning becomes 
action. Accurate records of school expenditures provide a complete 
review of the total school program, showing which activities are given 
greatest emphasis. Concern for the financing of education is, therefore, 
concern for the total educational program and for each specific part of 
it. Providing and m an agi n g funds for the school program constitute an 
activity that serves the whole school. Many of the separate processes 
related to the collection and disbursement of school funds are clerical 
in nature, but the total process is one of utmost significance. 

The financing of the school program affects every employee, every 
pupil, and every taxpayer. Virtually every member of the local com- 
mtmity has responsibility at some point in the process of supporting the 
school operation. A comprehension of general school finance and an 
unders tanding of the financial procedures peculiar to the particular 
school district will provide an effective basis for participation in the local 
educatio nal enterprise. School finance and business procedures for local 
school districts include the making and management of the school 
budget, the provision and care of school funds, the accounting of school 
expenditures and the execution of authority for spending funds, and the 
management of school property. 
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The Point of Emphasis in School Finance 

School districts do business on the basis of a fiscal year. This is the 
business year of the school, most commonly running from July 1st 
through June 30th. A financial plan for income and expenditures is 
made for each year. When the spending plan for the year has been 
approved and the income fixed through setting the tax rates, the school 
district budget represents educational policy in operation for the year. 
The school budget is the plan of allocating funds for a fixed period of 
time. Through following such a plan the achievement of the educational 
program accepted is possible within the income that can be made avail- 
able during that period of time. Two questions present themselves: What 
education shall we buy? How much shall we spend? 

Conditions When Primary Emphasis Is on How Much Is Spent 

When primary emphasis is on the question of the amount to be spent, 
attention is directed to keeping expenditures in line with those of 
previous years and in relationship to other expenditures for local services 
financed through taxation. If this is done, the value of the educational 
outcomes is not given the serious consideration it deserves. Such 
emphasis generally results in smaller expenditures, but it may also result 
in a more wasteful expenditure for education. When the local community 
finds that its major concern is to keep the total school expenditure within 
limits, it is possible that the expenditures for some Services will be so 
■small that they are actually futile. 

The family with a limit on expenditures finds that ificosts too much to 
own an automobile just one degree this side of thei scrap heap, even 
though the price for such an automobile niay be withal their limits. The 
service such an automobile gives is hardly worth burring. Such an ex- 
penditure becomes a wasteful expenditure. It is not economical to limit 
medical expenditures to getting only half cured. It is not ecopomical nor 
practical to limit expenditures for clothing to purchasing only one shoe 
or only half a pair of trousers. The same principle holds for schools. 
When the stress is on the amount of money to be expended, school dis- 
tricts may try to stay within limits by patching up old, inefficient school 
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buildings, by employing teachers so ineffective that little education is 
actually purchased, by leaving out certain aspects of the school program 
with the result that many children leave school as soon as they may do 
so legally. Even though a district may have a solvent financial status and 
a low tax rate, it is a poor business proposition if it fails to achieve 
effectively the very purpose for which it exists. 

Some practices tend to fix attention on the control of the amount of 
expenditures as a matter of primary importance. Maximum legal tax 
rates exist in most states. Such laws draw attention to how much can be 
spent legally. Inasmuch as local people have a real voice in the operation 
of the local school, these laws might seem to be set up to protect people 
from themselves. They may exist for the specific protection of the big 
j)|operty holder who can be out-voted, or the specific protection of the 
absentee property owner who has no vote locally. Such limits may also 
operate to impose greater prudence on administrators and boards of 
education in their use of public funds, since the funds are thus limited. 
However, there is always a local economic and social limit on taxes 
which operates more directly to emphasize prudence. When the funds for 
operation of local schools must be granted by some local municipal 
authority as a part of the total cost of operating all local governmental 
services, more emphasis is likely to be placed upon keeping the amount 
expended within limits than upon the outcomes being purchased. When 
a board of education sets up a business manager or comptroller for the 
district who deals directly through the board rather than as an assistant 
to the general superintendent of schools, it is likely that attention is more 
pointed toward controlling expenditures than toward achieving educa- 
tional objectives. 

A negative approach to educational administration is represented 
when the major budget question is “How much can we spend?” The 
controls established function to say “no” when the limit is reached, 
without too much attention to what happens before the limit is reached; 
the emphasis is then on present and past operation rather than on present 
and future possibilities. In such a system little justification is required 
for additional requests which correspond to past experience, but con- 
siderable justification is required for changes from the pattern. This may 
result in an inadequate allotment for an existing service for which the 
need has grown tremendously; without adequate funds the service is no 
longer effective and therefore wasteful. It may result in continuation of 
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an allotment for a service no longer necessary or for which the need has 
diminished tremendously. Such a continued expenditure is obviously 
wasteful, but it escapes examination because it is within the established 
limits. Under such controls there is always a tendency to use up balances 
toward the close of the budget period, since the money is available to be 
spent and since the subsequent allocation is likely to be dependent upon 
past spending experience. Such expenditures may not always be prudent. 
When money is tight, or when it is easy, the reductions or increases are not 
as likely to be made on a selective basis; they may simply represent a 
restriction or a freeing of the limits within which the \arious educational 
services may be operated. 

Conditions When Primary Emphasis Is on What Shall Be Purchased 

When primary emphasis is placed upon the question, “What shall we 
buy?” the total expenditures are likely to be larger but all of the ex- 
penditures are Ukely to be more effective. This question directs attention 
to the attainment of outcomes; thus budget considerations are related 
from the start to the purpose for which the school exists. In peoples* 
minds such an approach places school expenditures in the investment 
category instead of in the donation classification. 

In considering the question, “What shall we buy?” it is necessary to 
look first at what can be purchased. Where there is real educational 
vision, the array of possibilities is always beyond the financial means of 
acquisition. This forces choice in terms of what is most needed and most 
wanted. With attention on outcomes there is more of a tendency to 
select services that can be financed adequately rathn than to go in- 
effectively through the motions of doing a little of everything without 
accomplishing much of anything. This approach always brings up for 
review all of the existing program because it turns the ^ancial question 
from “Are we staying within the limits?” to “Ate we| getting the most 
for our money?” This latter question becomes applicable at all times with- 
out regard to whatever limits may be established. It is the real test of 
economy. 
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Making the Budget 

As noted above, the school, like other governmental agencies, 
operates on the basis of a fiscal year. This is fixed by law. Involved in 
the fiscal year are a tax year and a spending year. The legal rates set by 
state law, or the amount of money for schools voted by electors of the 
local district, represent the authorization for collecting local school taxes 
for the year. The school budget, legally adopted, represents authorization 
for spending school funds during the year. In all states laws govern the 
manner in which the local school tax rate is established. In most states 
budgets are required for schools either through laws specifically 
applicable to school districts or through making municipal budget laws 
applicable to school districts. It is desirable to relate the two procedures 
so that the budget, which represents a complete plan of operation, forms 
the basis for expenditures and also for the tax levy. This will keep 
emphasis on outcomes and on the educational program. 

The manner in which the budget is adopted varies from state to state 
and may vary within a state according to the kind or size of school 
district. Depending on the law, the budget may be finally adopted by the 
board of education, by a local school election, by an annual meeting 
of the voters of the district, by an annual town meeting, by some 
municipal or county or state budget authority. It should be adqpted prior 
to fixing the tax levy in order to relate income to needs. It should be 
adopted prior to the start of the fiscal year for which it is made. 

The administrator should schedule time for budget preparation and 
adoption to meet all legal steps prior to the be^nning of the fiscal year 
or the date for fixing the tax levy, whichever is earlier. The deadline 
date for budget approval then becomes either the beginning date of the 
fiscal year (July 1st in most cases) or the date when taxes are approved 
(that is, the first Monday of June in some Nebraska school districts or 
the first Monday in May in some New York school districts). Prelimi- 
nary legal steps in budget adoption, in the reverse order from that in 
which they are taken, may include: 

6. The meeting at which the budget is finally adopted, 

5. Posting legal notices a specified period of time prior to the meeting. 
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4. One or more public hearings or a period of time during which the 
budget is available for inspection, 

3. Posting legal notices a specified period of time prior to the budget 
hearings or budget inspection period, 

2. Tentative approval of the budget proposal by the board of educa- 
tion prior to public hearings, 

1. Preparation of the budget document for presentation to the board 
of education. 

For most school districts this would mean that the budget proposal 
should be ready for presentation by the first of April or first of May. 

Identifying Needs 

Deriving the estimates and setting up the actual budget document is 
a technical job for the central administration. Everyone concerned with 
the operation of the local school should have a share in formulating 
estimates. The cumulative effect of suggestions, requests, and complaints 
of students, staff members, community groups, and individual citizens of 
the local community, state law and suggestions from the state depart- 
ment of education, and other recommendations provide the basis of 
estimates. Such participation may be spontaneous and casual. For 
example, if during a period of time a considerable number of separate 
individuals urged the provision of nursery school services permitted by 
state law, such urging might have some effect on the school budget. If 
pupils showed no interest in high-school debating even though the school 
provided a debate coach, such lack of interest might have some effect 
on the school budget. Comments criticizing a band without uniforms and 
comparing it unfavorably with uniformed bands of neighboring schools 
might affect the school budget. Distress over the number of automobile 
accidents involving teen-age youngsters, editorial criticism of the number 
of post-high-school youth loafing on street comers, ^teacher concern 
about the number of youngsters needing psychologi^l services, the 
findmgs of the school nurse with respect to dental hj^ene, the public 
reaction to unfavorable standardized achievement test results, and many 
other statements of fact or sentiment will influence the school budget. 

When participation is organized through specific provision, there is 
more likelihood that all those interested in the schools will be effective 
in budget planning. All teachers participate through submitting annual 
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requisitions for supplies and equipment and through making recommen- 
dations pertinent to budget preparation. A representative advisory 
committee of staff or school patrons may participate through considering 
issues currently involved in budget preparation. Those individuals 
appearing to express opinions at the open hearing provided in the 
budget-making process take a definite part. Open hearings relative to 
budget planning can be held prior to setting up the budget proposal on 
which the formal hearings are to be held. In such hearings all staff 
members and other interested individuals can propose the education to 
be bought and indicate the priorities they prefer. 

General participation in budget making is more likely to arise in the 
making and operation of long-range plans or in connection with 
«^cific surveys relative to current problems. The development and 
continuous revision of a long-range educational plan were described in 
Chapter 10, and the procedure for installing the program was treated in 
Chapter 11. As described, these procedures involved general participa- 
tion. Illustrations of the manner in which long-range plans affect 
the budget include the following: Increased funds for additional 
personnel (supervisors or consultants or specialists) who will be 
required as science, music, art, or physical education are being intro- 
duced into the curriculum. Funds for such personnel will be required as 
remedial and corrective techniques, guidance procedures, and the use of 
visual instructional aids are being emphasized. As regular teachers be- 
come competent and willing to take charge of these programs and 
services, the need for specialists declines. The elimination of certain 
subjects and activities and the addition of other new services involve 
changes in personnel and equipment which affect the budget. The district 
may be in the process of improving the educational offering through the 
reorganization of attendance centers. The plan of reorganization will 
call for the elimination of specific school centers in certain years with 
corresponding changes in staff needs as well as in requirements for 
plant and equipment and transportation. These long-range plans affect 
each annual budget. The staff, pupils, and people of the community 
should have had a part in the development of the reorganization plan 
or the long-range educational plan. They should also have opportunity 
to react to the long-range plans each year with respect to their influence 
on the current budget proposals. 

Members of the community will have participated in the development 
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of the long-range program of school housing, as described in Chapter 
14. Tlw way this plan affects the annual budget may also be illustrated. 
The bond issues voted create an obligation for jwincipal and interest 
payments which varies from year to year. The plan of development will 
call for specific alterations to existing buildings, for the acquisition of new 
school sites, for the construction of new additions or new school buildings 
in a priority order. Each of these actions will require the provision and 
expenditure of funds according to plan. The school staff should also 
participate in developing a scheduled maintenance program for school 
buildings, service systems, and equipment, and in thi« way they will be 
participating in the school budget-making process. 

Participation of local citizens and staff members in developing a person- 
nel policy covering the items discussed in Chapters 12 and 13 represents 
another way in which these individuals and groups influence school budg- 
ets. The salary plan adopted to attract and retain with high morale desir- 
able staff members will call for differing amounts of salary payments each 
year. 

In Chapter 18 the evaluation of the local school by the community is 
discussed. This represents another procedure by which everyone involved 
in the local school operation may participate in budget making. Such 
evaluation provides* the basis for changing the various long-range plans 
which -the district has accepted and for modifying the operational pro- 
cedures by which such plans are carried out. Such evaluation represents 
the start of budget making when the district is concerned with “Are we 
getting the most for our money?” Through such evaluation it becomes 
possible to develop recommendations with respect to all that is presently 
being done in operating the school. These recommendations will be re- 
flected in budget changes. Illustrative of the questions raised in evaluation 
which will influence the budget are the following: Whaf services shall be 
eliminated, expanded, initiated, or modified? What wiS be the influence 
exerted through following the next steps scheduled on |the various long- 
range programs? What bearing have current suggestion^ and complaints 
upon the existing program and that planned for the ensuing year? What 
parts of the existing program shall continue relatively unchanged? 

In relating needs to budget planning, consideration must also be given 
to changes in the number of individuals to be served by any particular de- 
partment and to changes in the length of time for which the service is to be 
offered. This can be demonstfated by several illustrations. For example. 
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if half-day kindergartens are in order, it may be possible to get along on 
about half as many rooms and teachers as when whole-day kindergartens 
are maintained. The maintenance of whole-day kindergartens will also 
add suddenly the need for lunch provision for the kindergarteners and 
will make more urgent the provision of rest facilities. An increase in the 
number of first- or fifth-grade youngsters in a given attendance unit may 
imply only additional instructional supplies and classroom furniture. How- 
ever, when the number reaches a critical point, a new classroom is re- 
quired, with a new teacher. Or some arrangement for shifting the addi- 
tional pupils to another attendance unit and possibly involving additional 
school transportation may be required. The amount of time during which 
the school building is to be open for community use has a direct bearing 
op .the number of school custodians, the amount of fuel and electrical 
power, and the maintenance costs for the building and equipment. 

In short, needs may be stated in terms of the quality and kinds of serv- 
ices to be offered, the number to be given each service, the time for which 
the service is to be given, the quality and the number of staff personnel re- 
quired, and the building and equipment involved. 

Translating Needs Into Cost Figures 

In order to fulfill these needs they must be translated into cost estimates 
so that the funds can be provided to pay for the services and materials. 
These cost estimates are classified in order to provide a form which assures 
that all pertinent items are considered and permits comparisons which 
utilize the benefit of past spending experience. The most generally used 
division consists of eight categories with appropriate sub-headings. These 
categories are; Administration or General Control, Instructional Service, 
Operation of Plant, Maintenance of Plant, Auxiliary- Services, Fixed 
Charges, Debt Service, and Capital Outlay.^ An illustration of a budget 
form that uses these eight headings is provided on pages 418-421. The 
needs identified should be arranged on work-sheets for each division of 
the budget. 

1 Note the criticism of the “traditional eight” expressed by Van Miller in “The Re- 
classification of School Expenditures for Accounting,^’ American School Board 
Journal, Vol, 108, (March, 1944), pp. 33-34. 

On pages 418-421 there are reproduced Schedules B and C from the Annual 
- School Budget report form, 1951-52, of the New York State Education Department, 
Bureau of Field Financial Services, Albany, New York. 
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OPERATION OF PLANT 
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Budget work-sheets should show past budget estimates wd correspond- 
ing expenditures for one or more preceding years, should indicate the 
legal and contractual obligations which are continuing, and should show 
the changes in needs differing from the preceding year or years for which 
past planning and spending experience is reported. Cost estimates can be 
computed for the contractual and scheduled obligations of the district 
since these are firm commitments. These commitments are generally 
indicated in dollar costs. A review of the unit cost represented in past 
spending experience provides a basis for computing the other estimates. 

Contractual and Scheduled Obligations. Certain items may be rather 
readily computed for the budget. Teachers’ salaries will represent the 
largest item in the local school budget. The quality and number of staff 
required are indicated in the statement of program needs. The salary 
schedule of the local school can be applied to present staff members in 
computing the budget item required for this purpose. This amount will 
be adjusted, in accordance with the salary schedule, by adding and sub- 
tracting estimates based on changes to be made in the teaching staff. Such 
salary obligations may be already under contract by the time the budget 
is in preparation, and the amounts of the contracts can be totaled to pro- 
vide the budget estimate. This is especially true in states where the con- 
tinuing contract law effects the renewal of contracts by the first of February 
or March. 

Financial obligations arising from bonded indebtedness are also fixed 
and can be written into the budget estimate. Other contractual relations 
definitely fix amounts of money required in the budget proposal, and these 
amounts can be obtained from the conbacts. Such contractual relations 
may include contracts for transportation, insurance poficies involving fixed 
premiums, rentals for building and for eqripment. Suc| firm commitments 
represent a dollar cost to which the district is alread^r obligated and for 
which budget provision must be made. 

Estimating Costs from Spending Experience. Whei^ needs are stated in 
terms of quantity and specified quality, a unit cost for the specified qual- 
ity must be determined and multiplied by the number of units required 
to derive the budget estimate for each item. Unit costs may be derived from 
current prices, from the spending experience of the district, or from the 
spending experience of other districts. It is common practice to approach 
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the estimate for each item on the basis of the amount budgeted and ex- 
pended for that item during the previous year. A few illustrations will 
help to explain this procedure. The budget-maker may consider whether 
the amount expended on school elections or substitute teachers the last 
year was adequate and whether the need for funds for such purposes will 
be greater or less during the year under consideration. The average number 
of tons of coal per year used will furnish a basis for estimating the need 
for coal for the coming year, and an estimate can be reached by multiplying 
the need by the unit cost for a ton of coal. If school supplies have been 
adequate in the past, a unit cost per pupil may be derived by dividing the 
expenditures for school supplies by the number of pupils using them. A 
new estimate for school supplies can then be derived by multiplying the 
pupil cost by the number of pupils to be served. 

Changes in program or method, which will require more or less school 
supplies, will affect the need and must be taken into account. The budget- 
maker must be alert to all changes expressed in the statement of needs on 
the work-sheets and reflect them in the development of cost estimates. He 
must also give consideration to price changes actually realized or trends in 
prices indicating changes that will affect the total cost. Some allowance 
must be made for cost changes. 

Provision for Possible Error. Because of the fluctuation of prices and 
because of uncertainties with respect to program and personnel, it is diffi- 
cult to develop an exactly accurate set of expenditure estimates. The 
budget should be as sound as possible, but reasonable allowance must be 
made for fluctuations over which the administrator has no control. This 
may be done either through the inclusion of a contingency item or through 
allowing for possible error in each budget item estimate. 

The possibility of covering error by a contingency estimate tends to 
relax the effort made to estimate as accurately as possible. The size of any 
contingency item in the total budget may be taken as a rough index of the 
uncertainty and crudity in the budget-making process. An appropriation 
for contingency is really an appropriation for nothing. If it is not required 
for the various items already indicated, it may stand as money to be used 
imprudently at the end of the budget year. When emphasis is on how much 
is to be spent, this will be especially true since the general justification for 
the size of the contingency item will be that such an amount was actually 
required for contingency the preceding year. In spite of these problems. 
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the use of a contingency item as allowance for errors in estimation will 
generally result in a lower total budget than the use of an ^owance for 
possible error in computing each budget item estimate. 

The other procedure is to provide for error by computing or assigning 
a per cent of possible error for each item estimate and including as part 
of that item the amount required to cover the probable error. This money 
is then made available if needed, but it is specifically budgeted for some- 
thing. If it is not required for such a purpose, it is less likely to be used 
imprudently and more likely to be preserved in the operating balance 
available as an income item for the following fiscal year. 

Another provision for flexibility is the inclusion of an item for research, 
planning, and development. This should not be considered an item to be 
used to meet deficiencies in other budget allocations. It should be used for 
the purposes for which it is allocated, but the nature of those purposes adds 
flexibility to the school budget. Such an item is a regular part of the budget 
of most big industrial concerns. It is rightfully an item in the school budget 
if we do not wish to consider the school program as completely static. 

Political Considerations. Occasionally an officiarpads the budget by 
overestimating needs on various items or by incorporating appropriations 
headed “miscellaneous” or “contingency.” In some cases the padding is 
done with the knowledge that those who approve the budget are likely to 
reduce it, and the attempt is made to provide sufficient leeway in the pad- 
ding so that when the reduction has been made the amount actually needed 
still remains. This is most likely to take place when the budget must be 
approved by some other municipal or county authority. It cannot be 
considered good general practice. If a school oflicial justifies a padded 
-budget and then always yields to reductions, how can those who adopt the 
budget know at what point the padding en^ and the fisal need exists? It 
is wiser to budget as accurately as possible, including provision for com- 
puted probable error, and to build up continuing confidence in the integ- 
rity with which the budget has been prepared. 

Another political decision is the amount of change in the total budget 
request that will be acceptable to the community. Radical changes in 
school costs from year to year are upsetting to the community economy, 
^ce individuals and local concerns also set up their own budgets in terms 
of their anticipation of wha^ the taxes will be. There are some procedures 
by which costs can be leveled off ^rom year to year. For example, this is 
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accomplished when a scheduled program of maintenance of school prop- 
erty is developed. The cost incurred in one year by a schoolhouse construc- 
tion project is spread over the years by bonding the district or by acquiring 
the money in advance through a sinking fund to which annual payments 
are made. It is accomplished by scheduling the development of the pro- 
gram so that it is gradual. It is accomplished by buying insurance on the 
basis of five five-year policies with one coming due each year. Such leveling 
of costs is a reasonable procedure for a school district, just as it is for a 
private individual. However, since the school district can demand its in- 
come, the district should face up each year to the question of what educa- 
tion shall be purchased. The leveling procedure should not be used simply 
to keep within the controls evoked by emphasis on how much money is to 
b^spent. 

Balancing Expenditures with Income 

In determining the amount of money to be requested, the difference 
between public business and private business should be noted. In private 
business the basic purpose is to make a profit for the proprietor or the 
stockholders. Hence the private business takes as much money as it can 
take in terms of the economics of its particular field, and it spends as little 
of it as It must. In public business the basic purpose is not to make a profit, 
but to render a service. Whatever money it avoids spending may actually 
impair the service it is rendering. If it takes more money than is actually 
needed for its expenditures, it may injure private enterprise by holding 
funds out of productive investment. If it takes money before it is needed, 
it has idle money on its hands taken from the producers of the community 
and thereby limiting their production. If it does not take money by the time 
it is needed, it must borrow at interest and thus increase the cost of govern- 
mental service without improving it. The school budget should seek to have 
funds available to meet all costs of the program as they arise without 
borrowing, and should seek only the funds required. 

When the financial statement of need has been developed, the budget- 
maker must next develop an estimate of income according to source. Since 
local school authorities have most direct control over income from local 
taxes-, income from all other sources will be computed first. In terms of 
state laws, enrollment and attendance figures, and records of past expend- 
itures, he will be able to compute an estimate of state and federal aid for 
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which the district is eligible. This will include estimates of state and fed- 
eral aid for vocational education, of state aid to the general school pro- 
gram, and of special state or federal aid for such things as school lunches, 
schoolhouse planning and construction, pupil transportation, education of 
handicapped children, supervisory services, and the like. In terms of past 
experience he may also compute an estimate of income from rents, fees, 
tuition, book rentals or sales, cafeteria receipts, receipts from student 
activities, and other sources of revenue. An examination of the financial 
records for the current year will provide a basis for estimating the balance 
on hand for the start of the new fiscal year. 

All such sources of income for the budget year are either fixed beyond 
local control or arc not of sufficient magnitude to have much influence on 
the budget. As indicated above, this leaves the local tax income as the 
factor to be adjusted in accordance with needs. The budget-maker can 
total his estimated income from all sources other than local taxes and sub- 
tract it from the total estimate of expenditures. The remainder represents 
the amount to be raised from local tax sources. If the amount is within 
the legal tax limits and is economically acceptable in the local community, 
the budget-making can be rather readily completed. If it is in excess of 
either limit, some.reconciling must be done in terms of paring expenditure 
esflmates. 

In actual practice the balancing of income and expenditures is not quite 
as simple as indicated in the preceding statements. If the tax year coincided 
with the fiscal year, tax funds would become available as they were re- 
quired under the plan of expenditures. In some states the date taxes are 
due may be ten months later than the start of the fiscal year for which they 
arc levied. To some extent this lag in income may be relieved through 
payment of state-aid claims early in the fiscal year if state aid represents 
a substantial portion of local school inome. Because of this lag in re- 
ceipts it is necessary for the district to maintain an operating balance or to 
borrow funds in anticipation of tax receipts. When it is pecessary to borrow 
funds, budget provision in the estimate of expenditures should be made for 
the interest charges to be incurred. 

Other factors complicating the balancing of income and expenditures 
are those produced by the shifting base on which taxes are levied. For 
example, there may be changes in the value of property assessed in the 
(fistrict. In good times such changes will generally be in the direction of 
increasing the valuation and hence the amount of money to be raised by 
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a given tax rate. However, even in good times property may be purchased 
by religious or educational organizations or by government agencies which 
have tax exemption; thus the property is lost from the tax rolls. In some 
cases veterans are given a homestead tax exemption; so, as veterans ac- 
quire property a portion of its value is lost to the tax rolls. Changes in 
district boundary lines will influence the amount of property available for 
taxation. Where the state attempts to equalize assessment through use of 
a corrective multiplier, the change in the value of this multiplier may rep- 
resent an actual change in property valuations on which taxes arc ex- 
tended. These various complications and the lag of the tax year behind the 
fiscal year encourage districts to levy as high a tax as law and public 
sentiment will allow at all times and again focus attention on what money 
.>itavailable for spending rather than on the outcomes to be purchased. 

The budget document should contain a statement of the educational 
program to be accomplished. It should display an estimate of expenditures 
allocated in sufficient detail to show how the funds appropriated will make 
the proposed educational program possible. When allocations for specific 
items differ from the amount so allocated for the previous year, an ex- 
planation should be given. Increases in budget estimates should be accom- 
panied by statements of justification for the increase. The document should 
include an estimate of receipts which will show that funds will be available 
to meet the expenditures proposed. Check lists have been suggested with 
respect to the budget form^ and the budget-making procedure.® 


Budget Management 

When the budget has been approved, it represents a governor for school 
operation. It is the working plan for providing the funds required to make 
available the competent individuals, the building facilities, the materials, 
and the services which will achieve the educational objectives undertaken 
for the year. If the budget is well made, it will be necessary to follow it in 
order to achieve these objectives. 'Ihe control of the budget may seem to be 
simply good business practice, but in this instance good business procedure 
is the only sound educational procedure. 

2 A check list of budget format and content is provided by C. A. DeYoung, Budgeting 
in Public Schools, p. 474. 

8 A check list on budgetary procedures is provided by N. L. Engelhard! and Fred 
Engelhardt^ Survey Manual for the Business Administration in Public School 
Systemstp^. 31-41. 
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Th« Running>Budg«l Ch«ck-$hMt 

In using the budget as the plan of control it is necessary to relate each 
activity to it. Where operating balance is limited, some units of govern- 
ment establish a quota system for expenditures, allocating definite amounts 
quarterly or monthly as limits not to be exceeded. Where there is an ap- 
propriate operating balance, there is no need for such periodic limits, but 
the limits are rather those of the amounts appropriated for the various 
purposes listed as budget items. All orders for goods or services should be 
coded to correspond to the budget heading from which payment is to be 
made. The bills presented for payment should also be coded to accord with 
the budget. By means of such coding it is possible to maintain a monthly 
running-budget check-sheet. Such a sheet will show the amount appro- 
priated for each budget item, the amount expended to date for each item, 
and the remaining appropriation to be spent. This device will help in the 
process of approving bills and determining whether funds will be available 
for payment of orders under consideration. The school district treasurer 
will also have on hand at any time a statement which indicates the current 
availability of funds to meet the appropriations originally allocated. 

'In some districts such a record is further refined by keeping an account 
of encumbrances and of funds receivable. An encumbrance is an obliga- 
tion to pay funds when goods have been delivered or services have been 
rendered but for which the bill has not been received for actual payment. A 
running-budget check-sheet including such information might show for 
each budget item the original allocation, the amount expended to date, the 
amount remaining to be spent, the amount encumbered, and the unencum- 
bered balance. The working of this plan may be illustrated by examples. 
For any given month a budget item for ir^ructional salaries would show 
in order: the total budget allocation made for this pjurpose, the amount 
paid to date to regular and substitute teachers, the unexpended remainder 
of the appropriation, the amount obligated by the terms of teachers’ con- 
tracts for the balance of the year (as the amount encumbered), and die 
remaining unencumbered balance — in this instance the amount actually 
available for substitute teachers. For instructional supplies the amounts 
shown would be the original allocation, the amount expended to date, 
the remainder, the total amount of orders for supplies not yet received, 
and the unencumbered balance which may be pledged by future orders. 
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Budget Transfers 

When planning has not been done well or when some unforeseen cir- 
cumstance throws the plan out of line, it is necessary to make budget 
transfers. Such transfers should be voted by the board of education and 
officially recorded as authorization of a change in the budget plan. In 
various states there are some laws or some state education department rul- 
ings concerning transfers. In general these rules permit transfers between 
budget items for current expenses (exclusive of capital outlay) but restrict 
or prohibit transfers between capital outlay and current expense items. 
Budget laws that permit transfers do not usually permit transfer of funds 
jiHckB^ed to some purpose not originally included in the budget. This 
general ruling makes the inclusion of an item for research, planning, and 
development all the more desirable for the provision of flexibility of opera- 
tion. When budget transfers are voted, the running-budget check-sheet 
should be changed to show the original allocation as amended. - 

When budget-making has been well done, it is difficult to suggest any 
emergency that could not be met through readjustment of the budget by 
transfers. For example, damage to property or personnel will generally 
be covered by insurance. In most cases the cost of going to court will be 
covered by liability insurance. Sudden price changes of critical dimensions 
are unlikely and would have been partially anticipated through an analysis 
of price trends at the time the budget was under construction. An emer- 
gency demand for services because of population influx should also have 
been partially contemplated in keeping check on the developmental plans 
of the community as indicated by chambers of commerce, realtors, con- 
tractors, and public utility companies. If the educational program is devel- 
oped through understanding of the community and community-wide 
participation, no sudden program change would be expected for which 
budget consideration had not been given. However, in the event of an 
emergency that cannot be met by transfers within the existing school 
budget, there are various possibilities. If the district is dependent upon 
town or municipal government for its funds, the school officials should seek 
from the local municipal authority an additional allocation from unantici- 
pated income, unencumbered funds, or transfer from some other depart- 
ment of municipal government. If the district is fiscally independent, it 
should borrow to meet the emergency, and repayment of the loan will be- 
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come an item in the subsequent budget. In rare instances a special election 
may be called to approve a special school levy to provide funds to meet 
the emergency. 


Provision of School Funds and Their Care 

An operational plan is of little value without available funds. The pat- 
tern of school support is constantly undergoing change. It is well to note 
the nature of such change before considering the various sources of school 
income. 

Before the principle of school support through taxation was established 
generally, many schools were dependent upon tuition, donations and en- 
dowment, lotteries, and the like, for operating funds. The nature of such 
sources gave schools characteristics either of a public charity or of a busi- 
ness charging the recipient of education for services rendered. Educational 
historians report the establishment of school support through taxation 
starting early in our history with local tax support for elementary schools. 
They cite specifically the Kalamazoo case, in 1874, as establishing the 
legality of tax support for high schools. But the development of tax sup- 
port for education is still under way. Through the years it has unfolded 
in the extension of services to older and younger age groups, of additional 
services to age groups already served, and with greater claims on more 
kinds of tax revenues collected beyond the local district boundaries. Some 
of the shifts in understanding and public sentiment comprising this de- 
velopment are to be noted. 


Shifts in Attitudes toward School Support 

One of the most important of these shifts in understanding and public 
sentiment is away from the school as a public chatty or social service 
toward the notion that education is an economical^ sound investment. 
This attitude is supported and encouraged through studies* comparing 

* See such reports as: Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Committee on 
Education, Education — an Investment in People; Harold F. Clark, Education Steps 
Up Living Standards; Raymond M. Hughes and William H. Lancelot, Education, 
America’s Magic; American Association of School Administrators, “The Power of 
Education,” in Twenty-fifth X<^arbook, Schools for a New World, pp. 24-38; Clara 
M. Olson and Norman D. Fletcher, Learn and Live. 
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various American communities and various countries of the world, and by 
experimentation in marginal communities. The evidence from these 
studies is used to support such statements as the following: 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the degree of education and 
technical competence determines the economic welfare of the various 
countries of the world. 

A study of the facts will show that natural resources do not determine 
the income of a country. The facts will demonstrate that the degree of 
education and technical skill is the factor that docs determine the level 
of income in any country. 

There is increasing evidence that education can profoundly affect the 
level of living even in the low-income sections of this country.^ 

Accompanying the development of the concept of public education as a 
sound investment has come a broadened concept of who benefits from 
education. From tuition days or days when householders provided collec- 
tively for the education of their children, it was thought that almost the 
sole benefit was to those receiving education. Several factors in the shift 
from this opinion may be suggested. When the vote of each person affects 
the quality of personnel in government and that government affects more 
and more directly the lives of each of us, the civic competence of each 
voter, wherever he may reside, is important to all of us. When migratory 
workers move about the country, their economic productivity and their 
social behavior, dependent in great part on their education, make all who 
cross paths with them concerned with education of all citizens. When 
some states and communities supply more than their share in draft quotas 
because able-bodied individuals in other communities have so little 
education that they must be rejected for military service, we find an ex- 
tension of the notion of who benefits from public education. This 
broadening concept has lessened the emphasis on the benefit tax as a 
means of providing support. (A benefit tax is little more than a service 
charge imposed upon those directly receiving the service.) 

Another development of importance is the growing separation of 
responsibility for services from responsibility for fund raising. Where such 
relationship is still maintained at the local level, whenever a new or ex- 
panded service is urged by a local citizen or by a staff member, he is 

■^American Association of School Administrators, “The Power of Education,” 
in Twenty-fifth Yearbook, Schools for a New World (National Education Associ- 
ation, 1947), p. 24. Used by permission. 
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asked to tell where the money will come from to pay for it. When groups 
ask legislators to favor greater state responsibility for the provision of 
education, the proponents are asked to tell the legislators where to get the 
money. In general this means the earmarking of special taxes for special 
services. The effectiveness of the service may thus be dependent not upon 
how much it is needed but upon the economic fortune of the special tax 
earmarked for it. More and more in general government are we coming to 
look at services in terms of need for them, and to look at fund raising to 
meet the total cost of government as a specialized and distinct activity. (In 
other affairs a similar trend is to be noted; for example. Community Chest 
organizations are becoming common as special organizations for fund- 
raising purposes, but they leave to the various other organized community 
agencies the responsibility of rendering the services that require the ex- 
penditure of the funds raised.) 

This separation of services from earmarked funds has tended to free 
the school gradually from its bondage to a limited share of local property 
taxes and has given it access throu^ state and federal aid to a wider 
variety of taxes. In some instances it has been urged that additional forms 
of taxation should be made available to local governments so that 
responsibility for fund raising is still left attached to responsibility for 
rendering the various services. In many instances the additional forms are 
not especially useful to the local government because of their economic 
effect or because of the difficulty of administering them. A local sales tax, 
for example, tends to drive business to neighboring communities and 
thus may even reduce the value of property also being taxed for support 
of local government. Our society seems to be in the process of working 
out a system to allocate responsibility for fund raising to whatever level 
of government can most effectively administer the particular tax involved 
and to allocate the service responsibility’ to whatev^ level of government 
can most effectively render the services. The money Collected is directed to 
the spending agency through a system of grants-in-atl. 

The separation of fund-raising responsibility f^m service-rendering 
responsibility obtains only for support of commonly accepted activities. 
Service activities over and above those commonly accepted must be 
funded by earmarked aids or by additional local tax. In this way such 
experimentation is critically evaluated because of its visible connection 
with fund raising and is eventually developed soundly before becoming 
commonly accepted as a charge against general funds. By paying a 
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partner^p share of the commonly accepted program from funds raised 
by the state or federal government, the local community is allowed more 
freedom for experimentation and development through the leeway thus 
allowed in its local taxing ability. 

In the state-local partnership an effort is made to assure the financing 
of an acceptable educational program in all school systems regardless of 
their respective taxpaying abilities. In such an arrangement enough of the 
fund-raising responsibility for the regular program is left to the local 
community to assure the maintenance of local interest and participation 
in planning and controlling the educational system. However, leeway in 
the local ability must be left to permit initiative and variation over and 
above the commonly accepted educational program. If the local com* 
jiuijniity is required to use all of its tax potential to buy its share in the 
commonly accepted program, there is little incentive left for local citizens 
other than to accept the program designated by the state. 

At the state level there must be definition in broad terms of the 
commonly accepted program. Such a statement would include items such 
as number of days of school, ages of children who must be served and of 
those who may be served, acceptable professional competence of the staff, 
standards of health and safety to be observed, services and subjects to be 
generally provided. At the state level there should also be a determination 
of the appropriate share of effort which the local unit must make in order 
to qualify for participation in fund distribution from state sources. To 
assure the possibility of accomplishing the commonly accepted program 
withoui undue extravagance, a decision may also be reached at the state 
level relative to the size and pattern of local district oiganization which 
must be met to qualify for state aid. 

Federal and State Aid 

Generah Aid. Federal and state aid may be classified as general 
and special aid. General' state aid to education initially followed the 
pattern of flat grants of so many dollars per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance or per number of children of certain ages on the census or 
per standardized classroom unit. Such distribution of aid simply put so 
many dollars of state funds behind the program of each child each year 
for use on the commonly accepted program. This was done without regard 
for the ability of the local unit to raise local funds or the degree to which 
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overhead costs might differentiate in the amount of money actually avail- 
able for educational service. The basis of flat grants was also the easiest 
for distributing aid. Once in the pattern of distribution, the flat-grant basis 
has tended to remain as a procedure for distributing part of the state aid. 
It has also been proposed as a procedure for distributing a part of any 
general federal aid to education. If some flat-grant distribution is always 
included, so that some state aid goes to every district in the state, it is 
more likely that all will feel themselves to be a part of the state educational 
system. 

The idea of equalizing educational opportunity for all children has long 
been recognized and has received unusual emphasis during the twentieth 
century.® Inequalities in educational opportunity arise from at least two 
factors: tax-producing resources are not equally spread over the country, 
nor are the people to be served equally distributed over the country. To 
the extent to which support for education is dependent upon local 
property tax, the kind of educational opportunity that can be provided for 
each child is determined by the amount of assessed property per child. It is 
also affected by the amount of necessarj’ overhead related to school 
operation. 

The disparities in assessed valuation per child create inequalities of the 
first order, and differences in the sparsity of pupil population create in- 
equalities in the overhead. In a recent study of Illinois'^ it was shown that 
the wealthiest county at a uniform tax rate could raise fourteen times as 
much revenue per pupil as the poorest county. Disparities between the 
wealthiest school district and the poorest would be several times this 
ratio. These inequalities arise generally through ehanee. For example, 
when railroad tracks are laid through school districts, they add consider- 
ably to the assessed valuation. Or when liighway right of way is purchased, 
property is removed from that assessed for taxatic^. In some cases the 
inequalities among districts are intentional. For instapee, district organiza-- 
tion or reorganization may be planned so as to ke4> a gravel pit or rich 
farm land out of a district with a heavy load of pupils to be served. In- 
dustrial plants may be purpo.sely located just outside the urban district 
in which the children of most of the workers attend school and from which 
the workers commute. Costlier homes are built just outside the city and 
urban school district limits in order to avoid the heavier tax rates. 

® See Paul R. Mort and Walter C. Reusser, Public School Finance, pp. 98-100. 

T Francis G. Cornell, Willian^ P. McLure, Van Miller, and Raymond E. Wochner, 
Financing Education in Efficient School Districts, p. 24. 
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Two methods are followed in attempting to correct inequalities of this 
sort. One is the method of school district reorganization through which 
larger areas are brought under single administration so that there is less 
opportunity to fence valuable property off from responsibility for 
educating children. The second is the distribution of state funds by a 
formula to equalize educational opportunity. Such distribution is based on 
a minimum, or “foundation,” amount per pupil or per classroom, agreed 
upon as the level at which the state will share in the partnership arrange- 
ment with local communities. In general, when local taxes at a uniform 
rate on the basis of equalized assessment of property and the flat grants 
fall short of providing the level of support agieed upon, the difference is 
made up through distribution of state funds. In some states the local 
diRtdct must actually levy the uniform rate in order to qualify for state 
aid. In others the rate is used simply as the basis for computing the amount 
of state aid to be distributed. In a few other states the relative ability of the 
local district is determined from a combination of economic indices such 
as total retail sales, postal receipts, motor vehicle registrations, and the 
like. Through this procedure a statistical basis for computing state aid is 
established. These economic indices correspond in a high degree to the 
assessed valuation of the respective districts and are not subject to the 
same local manipulation as is the assessment of property. 

The other kind of inequality arises from differences in the degree of 
density or sparsity of population. Where people are sparsely settled, the 
overhead costs of education are increased through the necessity of 
operating small attendance units or of providing transportation to bring 
pupils together in attendance units of more efficient size. Either cost 
represents additional overhead beyond expenditures buying direct educa- 
tional services to the child. Such districts must either spend more money 
per pupil or must reduce the quality or quantity of their educational 
offerings. Some attempts at correction have been made through develop- 
ment of special devices for improvement of the educational offerings of 
small schools: alternation of course offerings, use of supervised corre- 
spondence courses, and the like, as mentioned in Chapter 11. Other and 
more promising attempts have been made through modifications in the 
distribution of state aid. These increase aid for small school operation, 
share in tr ans portation costs, or equalize statistically the effect of popula- 
tion sparsity. In many states special attention is given the small school 
through a guaranteed minimum payment per district or through a special 
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favorable weighting for small schools in computing the number of pupil 
units or classroom units on which state aid shall be paid. Many states 
also make special payments to assist local districts in meeting the costs 
of pupil transportation. A more recent development is a sparsity cor- 
rection* in which a favorable statistical weighting proportionate to the 
inequality arising from degree of sparsity is introduced into the formula 
for computing state aid. Such correction leaves to the local district the 
decision as to how it may best meet the problem of additional overhead 
created because of its sparse population. It relieves the state of establish- 
ing additional regulations and administering them. 

Special Aid. Special grants of aid are established for the stimulation of 
particular developments or for meeting emergencies. Several illustrations 
may be given. Transportation aid (included in the above discussion as a 
form of equalization aid contributing to improvement of general educa- 
tion) is sometimes considered a special form of aid created for the purpose 
of encouraging district reorganization and provision of transportation. In 
some states reorganized districts are favored in the state aid formula in 
order to encourage more efficient school organization. Most school build- 
ing aid to date has been special aid granted either to encourage district 
ogrganization, to' get school building activity started, or to provide 
employment through public works (as in the days of PWA). Such aid 
has been provided for planning purposes or for building in reorganized 
school districts as encouragement for reorganization. Building aid has 
also been provided in limited amounts on a matching basis to the lirst- 
comers in order to generate a lot of planning. This generally results in 
more schoolhouse construction than would have resulted without such 
initial stimulation. 

In further illustrating the nature of special aid it fhould be noted that 
the federal aid for schoolhouse construction during (he thirties and early ‘ 
forties, although it resulted in aid to education, was 'actually designed as 
part of an economic recovery program. The educational programs 
provided under NY A and WPA should be con^dered public relief 
programs in part, even though they also resulted in some aid to education 
through payments to individuals rather than to schools. The funds imder 
the Lanham Act, which helped provide additional facilities where war 

8 See Van Miller and Raymond 6. Wochner, “Correction for Sparsity in State Aid 
Formulas,” The American School Board Journal, November, 1948, pp. 29*30, 77*78. 
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industries created an overwhelming influx of pupil populadon, also repre> 
sented special aid to education though their basic purpose was to get more 
workers into war industries. 

In this same connection the question may be raised as to whether or not 
federal aid to vocational education, which has stimulated the operation of 
vocational education programs through matching local funds, is also a 
form of subsidy to industry and agriculture. To what extent is school lunch 
aid, at least from the federal level, one element in the program of price 
support for the farmers? (Where states have contributed additional funds 
for school lunch program reimbursements, we may be more assured that it 
is a program of stimulating this development as a contribution to the 
health of youngsters.) The aid for the special education of exceptional 
i dMidren is another illustration of special aid in that financial assistance 
is provided for stimulating the development of educational programs for 
physically and mentally handicapped and for gifted children. 

Whatever funds are distributed as special aid may be looked upon as 
money coming to the school either as incidental to or as an important part 
of the achievement of some goal other than public education, or as money 
coming to entice the local community to adopt new program offerings or 
new forms of organization deemed desirable by those who make decisions 
at the state level. Such aid may greatly influence decision at the local level, 
but it does not mandate such decision. 

Revenue from Local Taxation 

The general and special aids to be anticipated by the school district 
from state and federal sources can be computed. The major balance of the 
funds needed for the fiscal year of operation will be derived from local 
taxation or from borrowing. A school district is not like an individual 
who may expect a peak in earning capacity so that he may spend beyond 
income while he is reaching such a peak and then hope to live upon 
savings or retirement pensions after the peak has passed. The school 
district goes on indefinitely and should meet current expenses from current 
income. To fail to do so is to establish a situation in which more and more 
fimds are drawn off each year to pay for interest on indebtedness. By 
this process the district finally reaches a hopeless financial situation in 
which schools are forced into drastic deterioration while the district is 
attempting to recover economic balance. 
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It is conceivable that a newly formed district, with no operating balance 
nor source of income acquired from preceding districts, might be forced 
to incur indebtedness to obtain funds for initial operation. The develop- 
ment of the educational program in such a district will have to be 
retarded while the district is catching up financially and establishing a 
reasonable operating balance. It has already been pointed out that school 
districts borrow to spread large costs, such as schoolhouse construction, 
over a period of years. It would be desirable to have not only those costs 
called “current expenses” met from current income; a fair share of the 
capital outlay costs should also be a part of “current expenses.” The 
amount to be derived from local funds should then be sufficient to bring 
total income up to meet all current expenses, debt service, and capital 
outlay each year. If the tax leeway available docs not permit this to be 
accomplished, some modification in the spending program will have to be 
made. 

The Collection of Taxes. Technically the levy finally determined by the 
board or the school district or the municipal authority is not stated as a tax 
rate but as the total amount of funds needed. Such an amount must be 
within the legal tax rate available in the specific district; so it is always 
compared with an estimate of the funds that will be produced by the legal 
tax rate. Once fixed, it is certified to the proper collecting agent. In a 
great portion of our country such taxes arc collected by the county 
treasurer or by a county tax collector. Elsewhere, as in New England, they 
are collected by the toA n tax collector, or, as in New York, by a special 
tax collector for the school district. 

The tax collector has the report of assessments of real and personal 
property in his district certified to him by the appropriate assessors and 
boards of equalization. This record includes the assignment of such 
assessments to the various geographic areas of govertmental subdivisions 
for which the particular tax collector is responsible. He computes the tax 
rate by dividing the amount of money to be produced by the total valuation 
of the property to be taxed and then makes out the tax bills for each 
property owner on the basis of the rate established. In general practice he 
is bonded for an amount equal to or greater than the maximum amount of 
tax funds he will have under his care at any given time. He turns in funds 
collected to the appropriate treasurers or depositories and makes his 
report at the date when unpaid taxes become delinquent. 
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The- various state laws provide penalties when taxes become delin- 
quent — ^generally consisting of interest to be paid, which increases the later 
the payment is made. They also provide procedures for tax sales whereby 
the property on which taxes have not been paid may be sold by a desig- 
nated official as a means for collecting the amount of unpaid taxes. Such 
tax sales represent a lien against the property. 

Custody of Tax Funds. The treasurer is the custodian of the funds. He 
should be an officer of the school district if the district is fiscally 
independent. When the district is fiscally dependent, the treasurer may be 
the town treasurer or the treasurer of some other subdivision of govern- 
ment. Such treasurer is usually bonded for an amount equal to or greater 
fhim the maximum amount of funds for which he will have responsibility 
at any one time. He receives the funds from the tax collector or by transfer 
from the depository where the tax collector has placed the funds. He also 
receives directiy or through officers designated by law the grants-in-aid 
from the state and federal governments. He maintains a system of receipts 
for all money received, and his record of receipts he has issued must be 
reconcilable with his record of income. He also makes payments of money 
upon order of the local board of education and keeps a record of such pay- 
ments so that his books may be balanced to account for all money received 
and expended. The actual orders on the treasurer for payment are gener- 
ally drawn by the secretary or clerk of the boaid of education and will be 
discussed below as part of the business procedure. 

Non-Revenue Income from Borrowing 

School funds may be provided through borrowing. Funds borrowed do 
not represent school revenue, since an obligation equal to the amount 
borrowed is created concurrently with the act of borrowing. School district 
borrowing may take the form of issuing anticipation warrants, short-term 
notes or ins tallment purchase contracts, and bonds. Many states set 
legal limits on the total amount of indebtedness a district may have at any 
given time. Such setting of legal limits on the exent to which districts may 
bond themselves is general practice. The board of education generally has 
authority to issue anticipation warrants or to borrow on short-term notes, 
either on the basis of a resolution passed by voters of the district authoriz- 
ing the board to borrow such funds as are necessary for current operation. 
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or in the form of specific authorization by state law. Most school bonds 
can be issued only after a special election in which the proposal to issue 
bonds is approved. 

Tax Anticipation Warrants. Tax anticipation warrants represent a first 
claim upon tax receipts of the district. They must be redeemable as tax 
payments are received, in the order in which they are issued. State laws 
generally fix the maximum rate of interest that may be paid on tax antici- 
pation warrants. School districts may either issue them as payments for 
bills or may sell tax anticipation warrants to get funds with which to pay 
bills. Where any sizeable amount of money is involved and where the 
credit of the district is good, the latter procedure is used. A more favorable 
interest rate can thus be obtained, and the repayment procedure is 
simplified since there are fewer holders of anticipation warrants. During 
the depression of the thirties many school districts became so hard-pressed 
for funds that they made most of their payments in tax anticipation 
warrants. The recipients who could not afford to bold the warrants until 
payment with interest could be made were forced to sell them, usually at 
substantial discounts. 

0 

Short-Term Notes. Short-term notes do not represent a lien on taxes as 
they are collected. They may be issued to acquire funds for current 
operation and may be written for any period of less than a year or on 
demand. The installment-purchase contract used most frequently in the 
purchase of school buses actually represents another form of short-term 
note in which the district incurs an obligation for a short period of time 
to avoid a greater immediate demand than can be met with available 
funds. From statements made earlier in the chapter the reader will know 
that the writers believe districts should avoid borrowing of any sort 
through the maintenance of some sort of operating balance. When tax 
anticipation warrants or short-term notes are necessary, the school 
support program should be so arranged that they ate never carried over 
from one fiscal year to the next. It was pointed out that mounting indebted- 
ness for current operation creates a situation destructive to the operation 
of an effective educational program as increasing amounts of money are 
drawn off for interest payments. 
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Bonds'. The issuance of school bonds is almost always for the purpose 
of extending or improving the physical property of the district. The 
issuance of bonds almost universally requires a specific vote of the citizens 
of the district. Such a vote approves a proposition stating the amount of 
the bonds, a limit on the interest rate, and the purposes for which the 
money is to be expended. Sometimes the vote is included in an election at 
which approval for purchasing a designated school site, altering or adding 
to specifically named existing buildings, or constructing a new school 
building is also determined. It has already been pointed out that most 
states set a limit on the extent to which a district may bond itself. This 
limit is usually stated as a percentage of the total assessed valuation of 
the district. 

* 'For bonding purposes the most commonly used type is an issuance of 
serial bonds. Under this plan the interest is paid annually or semiannually, 
and a designated amount of the principal is regularly retired. This 
regularizes the spreading of costs, which was discussed above. School 
bond issues are generally sold on the basis of bids received from finance 
companies. The most favorable bids are determined on the basis of the 
lowest interest rate required and/or the premium which the finance com- 
pany is willing to pay for the privilege of buying the bonds. If the bonds 
also have an optional feature permitting them to be called in by the district 
before maturity, it may be possible in times of cheap money to refund the 
bond issue at a lower rate of interest by calling in all outstanding bonds 
and issuing new refunding bonds. In common practice the issuance of 
refunding bonds which do not exceed the amount of bonds outstanding 
can be accomplished by the board of education without a specific vote of 
the people. When bonds are outstanding it is common practice that the 
officer collecting taxes, once the debt obligation of the district has been 
certified to him, regularly adds to the levy extended an amount sufficient 
to meet the annual payments on bonds. Funds obtained through the sale 
of bonds must be used for the purposes for which the bonds were issued, 
and a separate account must be kept to show that the funds were so used. 

Income from Miscellaneous Sources 

There are numerous sources of miscellaneous school funds. Some of 
these are revenue funds and others are revolving funds. Revenue funds 
may be derived from such sources as rental of school property, tuition 
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payments, sale of school property, donations, receipts from student 
activities, student fees. Such receipts as those from rents, sale of property, 
tuition, and donations to the school district are generally shown as part of 
the total receipts of the district and handled by the treasurer in a manner 
similar to the handling of tax income and of grants-in-aid. Such funds as 
are received from the operation of a school cafeteria may be accounted in- 
ternally as a revolving fund. The cafeteria books are kept by a special clerk 
or staff member or by the cafeteria manager. These books are subject to 
audit by the same procedure as are the books of the district treasurer. 
They are related to the books of the treasurer through payments from 
district funds to the cafeteria account to make up any deficit, or payments 
of any profit from a cafeteria fund to the district treasurer. School lunch 
programs operated by schools are not operated for profit, however; so the 
relationship, if any, is generally one of deficit payments by the district 
treasurer. 

Student Activity Accounts. Income from student activities, such as ath- 
letic events, plays, music, concerts, parties, class dues, and the like, 
are sometimes handled as regular receipts of the district, with the accom- 
panying implication that the district budget provide for meeting the ex- 
jienses of all such activities. More generally the funds are handled as inter- 
nal accounts by a school staff treasurer. He receives all such income and 
maintains books to show source and amount of funds received and the 
manner in which disbursements are made. Such payments are made upon 
order of the appropriate staff member or student officers in charge of each 
activity. Such school staff treasurer should be bonded for the amount of 
maximum funds on hand at any one time 

A valuable training activity is available for students in planning and 
managing a budget for school activities. Receipts frequently are derived 
from the separate sources listed above. Many activities may be included 
in a well balanced plan. These may be financed throi^h the sale of student 
activity tickets. Purchase of such tickets represents voluntary support of 
all activities for the right to participate or benefit in any of them. Although 
separate accounts may be kept for each individual activity, it is well to 
handle all of them through one centralized fund under one treasurer. Such 
centralization facilitates prudent control through a common bank account, 
a regular audit, and a bonded treasurer. 
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Accounting and Management of School Expenditures 

The business office of the school will execute the authority for making 
school expenditures and will keep accounts as an important part of this 
process of execution. Accurate school accounts serve several purposes: 
( 1 ) They represent a prudential control upon public funds. Such accounts, 
accurately audited periodically, give assurance that public servants han- 
dling the funds have done so honestly in accordance with the will of the 
people and the laws of the state. (2) They also serve as a protection to the 
custodian of the funds, for he has objective proof of his faithful perform- 
ai^e whenever he may be challenged. (3 ) Such accounts provide the basis 
for reporting to the public on the condition of the schools and their needs. 
(4) Accurate accounts provide the basis for good management proce- 
dures, some of which were, mentioned above in the discussion of budget 
management. They give information for cost analysis which may be used 
in planning future operation. 

Spending School Funds 

The board of education autliorizes the obligating of district funds for 
goods and services. This is done within the legal procedures, the tax lim- 
itations, and the broad outlines of program established in the laws of the 
state. The adoption of the operating budget vests a generalized authoriza- 
tion in the professional administrator, as executive agent of the school 
district, to spend all the funds allocated for the fiscal year. This generalized 
authorization is subject to certain restrictions. The categories to which 
funds are allotted give some direction to the expenditures. These directions 
may be modified by board action transferring funds from one allocation 
to another. Other restrictions may be included in the rules and regulations 
of the board of education. A common illustration of this type of restriction 
is the requirement that expenditures for specified kinds of goods or services 
or expenditures in excess of a stated amount are to be obligated only on 
the basis of bids or only on the basis of specific action by the board of edu- 
cation. Beyond such limits it is assumed that the professional acting as 
executive officer for the board has the authority to issue necessary orders. 
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Continuing Contractual Obligations. Contractual obligations of the 
board represent specific obligations to pay funds regularly. These obliga- 
tions are not usually reviewed for payment each mondi, but payment is 
made according to terms of the contract by the secretary and treasurer of 
the board. Such contractual obligations include teachers’ contracts and 
the employment agreements with all other regular employees of the school 
district. The payments due under such contracts and agreements are reg- 
ularly listed on a payroll sheet, which generally shows for each individual: 
the amount of money due for the pay period, the amount of federal with- 
holding tax deduction, the amount of retirement s>stem deduction, and 
other authorized deductions — as for hospitalization insurance — and the 
net amount due. Such a payroll sheet is the written authorization on which 
the secretary or clerk of the board proceeds to draw orders for payment on 
the treasurer. Other contractual obligations may include transportation 
service and rental of property. The contract itself represents the order for 
the services to be rendered. 

Other services are rendered regularly widiout specific monthly order — 
such as electric light and power, gas, telephone, water. These utility bills 
are submitted monthly and should be inspected by a designated school 
official to ascertain that they have been properly computed in terms of the 
rate agreement between the company and the school and that the rate 
agreement is in line with the state and federal regulation of such utility 
rates. Contracts for insurance represent orders for another sort of service 
for which there is some regulation of premium rates. 

Purchase Orders. Regularly, other services and goods are ordered on a 
written order form. It is good practice to issue such orders on a pre- 
numbered standard form so that a serial record of all orders is readily 
available from the final copy left in the order book. Tl^ top copy should be 
issued to the vendor or the individual who is to fumisii the service. Some- 
times a second and third copy are transmitted to the n|ember of the school 
staff who will receive the order or will have direction oyer the services. One 
of these copies can be retained by the staff member a$ a record of his req- 
uisitions; the other can be used as a form for certifying that the goods as 
ordered have been received or that the services have been appropriately 
rendered. This certificate is frequently attached to the bill to indicate that 
payment is proper. 
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Bids, 'In most districts purchases involving substantial amounts or con- 
tractual services for sizeable jobs are ordered on the basis of bids. Com- 
panies are asked to submit bids on such items as supplying audio-visual 
projection equipment, office equipment, or school furniture, and for work 
in painting exterior woodwork, and repairing and replacing stage scenery 
and curtains. This procedure involves the submission to prospective 
vendors or contractors of requests for bids. Such request forms may 
contain a statement of the rules and regulations of the board of education 
which govern receiving and approving such bids. They should always 
contain a rather specific description of the extent and quality of services 
desired or of the specifications for the equipment or material to be ordered. 
The board awards the contract so as to secure adequate goods or services 
-at iHe lowest cost possible from a bidder on whom reliance may be placed 
for delivery of goods specified or for rendering the services defined. When 
such bids are received, they are usually sealed; they are all opened at one 
time at a meeting of the board. Board action approving a specific bid forms 
the basis for ordering the materials, equipment, or services involved. 

Payment of Bills. All payments to be made other than the regular peri- 
odic payments on personnel contracts and other contracts mentioned 
above are listed as bills to be submitted for approval at each regular 
business meeting of the board. In the budget management procedure 
reported above, the list of bills is coded to match the budget allocations so 
that it is easy to see whether or not the expenditures to be approved are in 
line with the original budget auhorization. In inspecting bills for approval, 
evidence that the goods or services were rendered is available from a copy 
of the order, which may also be certified to show that goods have been re- 
ceived or services rendered as ordered. A check should be made to see 
that amounts are properly computed, and inspection should be made to 
determine whether any discount is available for prompt payment. When 
such inspection is completed, the bills can be arranged for listing in order 
corresponding to budget items. 

This list of bills, with any modifications made before approval by the 
board, should be a part of the minutes of the board meeting and will repre- 
sent the authorization for payment. The clerk or secretary of the board 
will proceed to draw orders on the treasurer to each person or company 
listed and for the amount approved. In some districts a detachable part of 
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the order for payment is a statement of the bill for which payment is being 
made, and it may include the words that the order represents payment in 
full for the account shown. In other instances the payee is requested to 
receipt the bill and return it or to retiun a receipt showing that the account 
is paid in full. In other districts the canceled order which serves as a check 
upon the bank depository of the treasurer’s account is used as evidence 
that payment has been received. 

Accounting Records 

There are generally three sources of accounting records of school busi- 
ness transactions. The basic record is one generally kept by the clerk or 
secretary of the board of education. This record shows all income, classi- 
fied by sources, and all expenditures, classified by purposes. This set of 
books is supported by all of the original documents of financial transac- 
tions, such as receipts issued, orders given, warrants or checks, bills from 
vendors, and any voucher jacket in which all such primary documents for 
each transaction may be kept. A second source of accounting records is 
those records kept by the several other officials such as the tax collector, 
the treasurer, the cafeteria manager, and others. Since most districts use 
banking services in depositing and disbursing funds, the bank statements 
form a third source of records. 

Auditing Accounts 

The process of audit by an independent agency represents protection 
to the citizens from any mismanagement of school funds. It also represents 
protection to the school business officials from any unjust accusation of 
mismanagement. In some states audits at C required by law. 

Auditors reconcile accounts from the three sou|ces indicated above. 
In their examination of the basic records a specific transaction would be 
checked by inspecting to see whether or not the expenditure had been 
properly authorized, whether the goods or services had been properly 
ordered, whether they had been received or rendered, whether a correct 
and appropriate statement had been submitted, whether payment had 
been approved, whether payment had been made, and whether payment 
had been received. 

The audit may be a complete audit or a spot audit. A complete audit 
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involves the careful examination of all sources of records. It includes ex- 
amination of each voucher jacket and the enclosed order form, certifica- 
tion of delivery or performance, and canceled check or receipted bill. 
A spot audit involves a reconciliation of the basic records and an exami- 
nation of voucher jackets and contents for a particular month selected at 
random or every tenth or twentieth voucher jacket. Auditors examine the 
minute books of the board of education to verify proper authorization of 
all contracts and of the payment for all bills. They examine the minute 
books to determine whether or not the budget has been properly approved 
and whether or not all transfers of budget allocations have been officially 
approved. 

Property Management 

School property represents value equivalent to funds. The proper 
custodianship of school property represents one other aspect of support- 
ing the schools. Aside from the acquisition and maintenance of school 
property discussed in Chapters 14, 15, and 16, this business procedure 
involves accounting for the property of the district and the management of 
the insurance carried on that property. 

Some inventory system should be maintained which lists and identifies 
all property of the district. An inventory system for school equipment was 
discussed in Chapter 16. Inventory records generally show the date of 
acquisition and the initial cost. This initial cost is of interest but is not of 
special value. The needed figure is the current cost of replacement. School 
districts develop periodic appraisal programs so that inventory lists are 
brought up to date in terms of replacement costs. This appraisal of current 
value is sometimes done by outside experts employed for the purpose. The 
replacement cost is important as a basis for knowing how much insurance 
to carry. 

Where a school district has a large financial operation and owns many 
pieces of property scattered ovei a geographic area, it may be feasible for 
it to bear its own risks of loss or damage. With such conditions, this pro- 
cedure is less costly than insurance premiums and no large loss is likely 
to be incurred at any one time to upset the financial status of the district. 
When the district bears its own risk, a special budget appropriation is 
established to provide for such emergencies and appears in the budget in 
place of the fixed charges for insurance premiums. 
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In most school districts, however, insurance policies on property are 
Cfmied against loss by fire, by explosion, and by theft. A register of 
insurance policies carried by the district should be maintained. 

To sum up this chapter: In supporting the schools emphasis should be 
placed on what education shall be purchased. The demand for public funds 
should produce enough to pay for the accepted program. Funds should be 
available when needed, but only those funds actually needed. The budget 
represents a plan for obtaining funds and for spending them to accomplish 
the educational program. Through the operation of the budget, educa- 
tional planning results in action. 


Suggested Reading 


American Association of School Administrators, Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 
School Boards in Action. Pages 142-167 give an easily read presentation of 
good procedures and principles of financial practices in school systems. 

American Association of School Administrators, Seventeenth Yearbook, 
Schools in Small Communities, pages 334-450. This reference indicates the 
general directioA in which school support should be modified in order to im- 
prove education in small communities. 

A. J. Burke, Financing Public Schools in the United States. This com- 
prehensive and up-to-date volume is the best cuirent material. It gives the 
facts, problems, principles and techniques involved in policy formation and 
financial practice. 

Council of State Governments, The forty-eight State School Systems. 
Directed primarily to a description of the patterns of state support of public 
education. Reasonably comprehensive. 

Educational Conference Board of New York State, Committee on State 
Aid, What Education Our Money Buys, This thirty-two page monograph 
shows the direct relation between the quality and th||s cost of education. It 
is readily understandable by laymen. Its techniques aire widely usable. 

“Finance and Business Administration,*’ Review of Educational Research, 
(April, 1947). The entire issue reviews the literature in this field for the three 
years since this periodical last covered it in 1944. Various established re- 
searchers in the area present papers on different aspects, including budget- 
ing, accounting, cost analysis, reorganization of districts, and business 
administration. 

Financing Education in Efficient School Districts, a Study of School Fi- 
nance in Illinois, A good, usable reference covering such areas of financing as 
transportation, pupil distribiition, reorganization of districts, and a “hypo- 
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thetical plan” which incorporates the better procedures* An abundance of 
easy to read graphs, cartoons, and other kinds of visually presented data 
makes the reference all the more useful for a wide variety of persons. 

P. R. Mort, and W. C. Reusser, Public School Finance, One of the stand- 
ard textbooks in the field. Probably more widely used in teacher-training 
institutions than any other source. Covers the entire field. 

National Association of Public School Business Officials, Classification of 
School Expenditures. This bulletin states the principles involved in uniform 
school accounting for expenditure and revenue. It presents a plan for the 
classification of expenditures and costs. It also includes the text of U.S. Office 
of Education Circular 204 relating to the classification of expenditures and 
revenue. 

National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, Prob~ 
lems and Issues in Public School Finance. A distinguished committee pre- 
a collection of papers by individual members. Current issues are 
explored fully, and the best modern thinking is brought to bear on them. 
Although the volume lacks consistency, it contains much that is stimulating. 
It asks important questions. 

National Education Association, Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance, Guides to the Development of State School Finance Pro- 
grams (twenty-four pages). The guiding principles that lead to the improve- 
ment of education through programs of state finance are stated and illus- 
trated. New Sources of Local Revenues for Public Schools (twenty-three 
pages). This pamphlet presents a geat deal of data in condensed form to 
argue for more adequate financing procedure'^ Present sources and antici- 
pated sources for support are discussed along v^ith current issues in each 
proposal. A list of references is included. 

National Education Association, Research Division, “Fiscal Authority of 
City School Boards,” Research Bulletin of the National Education Associ- 
ation (April, 1950). City school boards are studied in two basic categories: 
those independent in fiscal matters and those dependent upon some non- 
board agency for authority in fiscal matters. Budgetary procedures, taxation, 
financial record-keeping, employment and purchasing — all these are pre- 
sented in an overview with data gathered throughout the nation. 

New York State Teachers’ Association, Fiscal Policy for Public Education 
in the State of New York. A good reference to serve as a model for others 
interested in making a financia' study. 

V. M. Rogers, “Leadership Responsibility for School Costs: Community 
Cooperation in Financing Education,” Educational Leadership (February, 
1949). The author outlines four basic, procedurally oriented principles for 
persuading the community to expand its support of education through in- 
creased financing. He proposes the use of such community and school groups 
as “Advisory Councils,” “Educational Planning Committees,” and a “Citi- 
zens Committee on School Finance.” A brief treatment but of use for a 
person beginning to explore the field. 
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United States Office of Education, Financing Public Education. Leaflet 
No. 78 reviews the steps that have led to developing state plans of finance 
now in existence and describes two approaches for equalizing costs of state 
“foundational” education programs. In Leaflet No. 79, sources, reasons, and 
procedures for federal fund allotment to education are discussed by the 
author. Since this latter discussion depends so much upon current congres- 
sional legislation, it is somewhat out of date. 

Lome H. Woollatt, Cost-Quality Relationship on the Growing Edge. This 
monograph provides part of the evidence that good education costs more 
than poor education. It is a careful examination of the results of educational 
programs in selected public school systems which operate at cost levels con- 
siderably beyond the average. 



CHAPTER 18 


How to Get a Community 
to Evaluate Its Schools 


Public Schools are public business. They touch 
many homes daily when the children attend school. They touch taxpayers 
when tax bills are paid. They touch people who see the school children and 
the teachers going to and from school. People talk about schools. Pupils 
report at home their own versions of what happened at school. Parents 
determine whether school is good or bad in terms of these reports. People 
determine whether school is good or bad as they observe the conduct of 
pupils on the streets. Local people whose major relationship with the 
school is that of paying taxes may question its value. People watch the 
various public spectacles of the school — ^its athletic contests, musical and 
dramatic events, demonstrations and exhibits. Through myriad frag- 
mentary impressions people continuously evaluate the schools. What is 
good or bad about the fragment under immediate observation tends to 
make the whole school seem good or bad. The cumulative effect of such 
fragmentary experiences fixes the individual’s attitude toward the school 
and toward school support. The cumulative effect of the attitudes of in- 
dividuals determines the degree of community indifference to or support 
for the schools. 

The problem of getting a community to evaluate its schools involves 
(1 ) the setting of any evaluation made in relationship to the total program 
of the local school, (2) organizing the evaluation so that it is based upon 
facts systematically collected and analyzed rather than upon incidental 
subjective impressions, and (3) involving the community, or a group 
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representative of the community, in the process so that the results of 
evaluation are accepted by the community and do not become occasion 
for conflict between community groups or in(hviduals. When the school 
tax and school operation become routine to the citizens, indifference and 
lack of information and understanding result. Only as some unusual 
ch^ge takes place in the school program or school tax rate does the 
community bestir itself with concern over its schools. The stirrings of 
individuals experiencing fragmentary influences of the school do not 
accumulate community-wide in any real sense. Any strong devotion or 
urgent criticism evoked by a particular incident is somewhat dissipated 
before it gets related to enough other support or criticism to make much 
difference. 

As the field of public relations for schools was developing, much of the 
emphasis was initially put on building support for schools in the sense of 
building support for the existing program and for the currently employed 
staff. Publicity emanating from the schools reported accomplishments 
and recognitions. Criticisms were kept out of the news and were dependent 
for distribution upon unreliable and many times contrary-to-fact gossip 
channels. When the need became urgent, the publicity may have taken a 
defensive turn, but the total effect was one of making the American people 
feel that our schools were very good. (Almost every individual school 
could find some one aspect in which it was best or unique). Such 
propaganda created a mind-set which made difficult the gaining of in- 
creased financial support for and change in the educational program. 
During the forties commercial advertisers and radio, screen, and stage 
personalities had to come to the rescue of underpaid school teachers with 
an effective “pity the poor teacher” campaign. This campaign evoked 
support on the basis of sympathy and put the schools on a charity basis, 
with money given to meet the demands of those for \yhom the begging was 
done rather than as an investment in the maintenance and improvement of 
American democracy. 

Evaluation that involves the total community in concern for and under- 
standing of its own conduct of its own schools is the key to support and 
improvement of the schools. Sound support in the local community results 
only as people know what they are buying and why. Such understanding 
improves education beyond the increased financial support it provides. As 
attention is focused upon the relationship of each aspect of local school 
operation to the total program, each teacher and pupil gains a greater 
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sense of- the importance of all he is doing, with a resultant gain in dili^nce 
and in satisfaction. With a community-wide understanding of the goals 
accepted, the out-of-school activities provided will more likely be in line 
with such goals. As general understanding of the school program exists, 
there will be more direct help in cooperation on field trips, on voluntary 
services to the school, on loaning items for exhibit, on receiving students 
for interview, in revising community expectations in the varsity teams and 
with respect to other spectator activities of the school. As was noted in 
the first chapter, where there is widespread commimity understanding of 
the local school and of education, schools are better and are better sup- 
ported. 

One of the early developments in the use of organized investigation was 
J'hl^fichool survey carried on by a staff of outside experts reporting to the 
local schools and the local communities. Such reports tended to relate var- 
ious aspects of the school program to the whole. The school survey by 
visiting experts has had a play of several years. During this period of time 
we may have seen the day when some school systems had such surveys 
just to keep up with the schools of Jonesville. Let us now, in a flight of 
fancy, observe a few cities and their school surveys. 

In System City, where Robert Ruel was chief administrator, a school 
survey was scheduled for each five-year period. It came as automatically 
as the annual audit of the financial accounts and the three-year intelligence 
testing program. Many copies were printed for free distribution locally, 
but those citizens who did acquire copies were mostly amazed by the 
forbidding sets of tables and by the strange language of the educators 
rather than by the sound condition of the schools in System City. The 
survey reports were used as control charts by the administrators. Surveys 
were conducted to see that everything was in order and that System City 
was in line with program and facilities and achievement (on the average) 
elsewhere. The survey experts selected for the job were the kind who could 
be depended upon to produce such an end product. 

In Driversville, Superintendeiu Schalk used the survey by experts in 
place of effective personnel policy. He conducted surveys with the use of 
experts, not for the sake of the findings but for the stimulation provided to 
the staff. The trend of the survey was always in the direction of finding 
what was wrong, and staff members were generally active during the 
period of the survey. Through the years they had learned that it was s^est 
to have some program of change under way while a survey was being 
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made. A program in flux is hard to measure, and the mere fact that it is 
in flux is usually, in educational circles, taken to mean that something 
desirable is happening to it. Some of the teachers, wise in ways of getting 
along, had developed good program-change schemes which could be 
reactivated with minor additions each time a survey was under way and 
then suspended until the next big push was on. When, on occasion, some- 
thing wrong was found. Superintendent Schalk sometimes made changes 
in personnel, but he generally used the finding as a club for lining up the 
teacher in question. 

Wrangle was a community of a different sort, however. There had been 
disagreement over the schools in Wrangle. Some of the newly rich felt that 
the schools were not getting pupils ready for college — ^judging from their 
experiences with their own children. Some of the old-timers wanted 
harsher discipline and said that the schools had been getting soft. These 
criticisms led to all kinds of rumors and questions about the teaching of 
subtraction, the use of phonics in reading, the amount of patriotism taught 
as measured by the quantity of history dispensed daily. Even the local but 
silent majority had begun to wonder vvhich of the louder articulate voices 
were right or wrong. So an umpire had been called in to settle the issue. 
His staff had made a survey and a report which indicated that each was 
partially right. The argument continued, with each faction bolstered anew 
by the partial support of the expert and bothered not in the least by any 
implication of the inadequacy of their respective positions. 

The people of Purplex City had several problems related to the local 
schools. Some people raised s«.>me tough Questions. Many parents over the 
city wanted kindcrgarien experiences for all children like those organized 
by the parent-teacher association -n one of the better elementary-school 
attendance units. Some children in .i new development had no school 
within walking distance, and there w.'s a real question of providing a 
school or satisfactory transportation 'I’he developi^ent of war industries 
had brought in new workers upsetting the old ratio of various local racial 
and socio-economic groups. The new ratios had not settled into balance as 
yet. The old school program did not seem to fit the new community. The 
administrator of the Purplex City schools did not need an umpire — ^he 
needed answers to special problems. The survey in Purplex City was con- 
ducted to find those answers. 

The high school at Honorsdale was one of that royal clan of accredited 
schools. They had joined the accrediting association because of the joining 
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tendency of nil Americans and because of the prestige value of being on the 
list. The administrator had also felt that the association requirements 
would give him backing for demands for funds for additional teachers, 
activities, equipment, room arrangement, and the like. The accrediting 
association thought surveys were good, and Honorsdale followed along 
with an occasional survey which was lots of fun and which showed that its 
schools are as good as accredited schools must be. 

The foregoing illustrations indicate some of the situations in which there 
have been calls for evaluation. Comprehensive programs of study and 
evaluation arc undertaken to provide the basis for establishing initially 
the over-all educational plan for the local community or an over-all long- 
range building program. Re-study of such plans may be done piecemeal as 
^»c(5iasion requires, or the community may reach the point of feeling that 
a thoroughgoing survey is needed to replace the findings and recommen- 
dations which provide the basis of current operation. Such thoroughgoing 
study may be required when it is felt that piecemeal revision has thrown 
the program out of balance. Comprehensive studies may be expected 
when any significant major changes are anticipated, such as school district 
reorganization, inauguration of a new building program, initiation of a 
new program of curriculum development, reorganization of attendance 
units and grade groupings. 

But the evaluation and study of schools by the community need not 
wait on any of these big major decisions. The natural interest of parents of 
beginning pupils provides a base from which organized study of such a 
program can be undertaken. The interest of people in music, in citizen- 
ship training, in possibilities of adult education, in fitting pupils for local 
employment, in maintaining the prestige of the local school at their college 
alma mater, in character training, in sharing experiences with boys and 
girls — all these provide opportunities for study and evaluation involving 
interested citizens of the community. Students and teachers have many 
special concerns about school organization and the school program which 
may be direjcted into organized study and evaluation of aspects of the 
school program. If the local community evaluates its schools formally only 
through the comprehensive survey, much of the natural interest is directed 
into the bays and eddies of indirection and happenstance. If interests in 
specific parts of the program can be turned into organized study and 
evaluation, such channels will be established and available if and when a 
comprehensive evaluation is to be undertaken. The encouragement and 
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oiganization of such specific projects will relate each to the total school 
program and thereby convey sufScient information to create community 
demand for the occasional comprehensive study. 


The Evaluation Process 

Professional influence in making decisions and in executing them was 
discussed in Chapter 8. As citizens of the local community, the members of 
the professional staff participate in raising questions for study and 
appraisal. As the professionals of the local school system, they have a 
further obligation. They must provide the technical service and direction 
to all participating in the evaluation process. They have a responsibility 
for seeing that the procedure is well organized and for providing those 
technical tools of data collection and analysis that may be needed. The 
steps in the process may be listed as: first, the selection and definition of 
the area to be evaluated; second, consensus on the basic assumptions on 
which judgment is to be founded; third, the collection of pertinent data; 
fourth, the process of analysis by which conclusions are drawn from the 
data collected; fifth, the framing of recommendations and their trans- 
mittal; and sixth, securing action on the recommendations. The last two 
steps may not be commonly accepted as part of the evaluative process. 
However, if evaluation is to be more than a post-mortem examination, it 
must point to action. The action must be effected if the evaluation itself 
is to have value. 

Defining the Area to Be Evaluated 

Initially the local community must determine just what is to be 
evaluated. If it is the whole school program, what i^ meant by “the whole 
school program”? To have a realistic look at the whole school program a 
synthesis must be achieved of the thorough looks ^ken at the respective 
parts of the whole. What are those respective partk? If the evaluation is 
to be a consideration of how adequately the tool subjects are being taught, 
those subjects that are to be considered the tool subjects must be 
specifically labeled. If the health services of the school are to be evaluated, 
some definition of such services as distinguished from instruction and 
recreation and related fields must be determined. Is evaluatiem of the 
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business practices of the school to be one of accounting and purchasing, or 
will it include also the assignment of personnel and the management of 
school buildings and transportation and lunch rooms? What children are 
meant when evaluation is to be made of services to young children or to 
adolescents? What adults are meant when adult education is to be evalu- 
ated? 

Establishing the Basis of Judgment 

When an area has been identified and defined and has been limited so 
that evaluation can be accomplished with*sharp focus in a reasonable 
period of time, consensus must be attained on the basis of judgment. The 
, local community must develop a clear mental picture of what the good 
school or procedure or service is like as the scale against which the local 
situation is to be evaluated. Many surveys and investigations failed to 
produce usable findings and results because the investigators had estab- 
lished no basis of judgment. They did not know what they were looking 
for. They simply reported what they found without knowing whether it 
was good or bad. When such an investigation is undertaken and com- 
pleted, those resisting change can use the findings to argue that what was 
found is good; and those who favor change can use the same findings to 
argue that what was found is bad. If a clear decision can be reached on the 
basic assumptions prior to the collection of data, the community will be 
able to use such data to arrive at judgment^ on the basis of a meeting of 
minds. 

In establishing consensus on the basic assumptions leadership must 
be provided by the professionals. With respect to the good school or the 
bad health services or the good teaching of fundamentals they must 
determine: What have the specialists in the field said? What has been 
accepted by practice in other schools as reported in the literature or as 
investigated through observation or questionnaire? What does the local 
staff thinlc is good? What does the local community think is good? In 
special fields the opinions of specialists may be located by reference to the 
publications of their official organizations. What has the American Library 
Association said about the characteristics and services of a good school 
library? What have the various national educational associations said 
about the good school program? Through a review of yearbooks, 
bulletins listing standards, reports of special commissions, and other 
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documentary material these recorded opinions may be synthesized so 
that common agreement of the experts as well as recognized disagreement 
can be set up for consideration by the local, community. The results of 
research studies based upon empirical data should be differentiated from 
those reports of opinion based on chance or unorganized experiences. The 
professionals can report such agreements to the local community, or they 
can help the people of the community to undertake such documentary 
analysis. 

The professionals can also help the local community review the reports 
of practice in the literature and select comparable school situations for 
current observation or investigation. They can examine for the local com- 
munity existing evidence indicative of the position already held by the 
local community. They can review the policy statements of the board 
of education, of community committees, of officials of the schools, and 
seek out the agreements voiced pertaining to the area considered for 
evaluation. When were new services established locally? For what pur- 
poses were they established? As changes were made in those services, 
for what reasons were such alterations effected? The current vocal opinion 
may not represent the consistent basic assumptions acceptable in the com- 
munity, and suc^j an examination of documents and actions or records will 
help identify what assumptions have motivated the local staff and the local 
community. Against the informational background of what is generally 
held acceptable in the field of education, in comparable schools, and from 
the records of action and opinion of the local school, the agreement or 
disagreement of the teaching staff, the student body, and the community 
can be investigated. This may be done by questionnaire or interview. By 
use of appropriate sampling techniques^ an accurate reflection of agree- 
ment or disagreement may be ascertained. ITie agreement or disagree- 
ment of all those concerned with the are&'to be evalitoted should be deter- 
mined. If there is great divergence of acceptance of l^asic assumptions, no 
evaluation should be undertaken until consensus can be achieved through 
group study and group discussion. Otherwise agreernent on the evaluation 
will not result, since each will be applying such a dhferent basis of judg- 
ment to the data collected.^ 

1 For illustration of such sampling, see illini Survey Associates, A Look at Spring- 
field Schools, pp. 47-50. 

2 For an illustration of how different may be the bases of judgment, see Melvin C. 
Baker, “What is the Purpose \}f the Schools?” Clearing House, Vol. 23 (November, 
1948), pp. 150-152. 
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Collecting Pertinent Data 

The kind of data to be collected is dependent upon what the evaluators 
are trying to measure or discover. When agreement on the basis of judg- 
ment is not reached prior to the collection of data, no functional design is 
possible for the collection of data. Many times the evaluators or inves- 
tigators start to find out as much as they can and accept whatever informa- 
tion is most readily available. Having gathered a wide variety of informa- 
tion they proceed to see what they can make of it. It may shape the 
questions they are able to raise. It may give them answers to something 
entirely different from that which they originally expected to appraise. 

is real economy in time and effort as well as more likelihood of 
accomplishing purpose if, having defined the basis for judgment, the 
collection of data is designed to get the information needed and in the most 
usable form. 

When the data to be collected have been determined, the professional 
staff can provide technical services in gathering them or in organizing the 
procedures by which they are to be assembled. Emphasis on evaluation 
should always be in the area of end results, for here it is possible to collect 
data that can be interpreted with respect to the activities of the school. The 
scale of information and opinions to be gathered for evaluation purposes 
may be thought of as being placed on a continuum starting with the mate- 
rials and plan of instruction and extending to the end results in the out- 
of-school life of the community and nation. Illustrations of this continuum 
might include the one shown on page 460. 

The most valid data, if the influence of the school program can be 
reasonably well identified, are the “life result” items at the right of the 
continuum. To the extent that such data are unavailable or not usable, the 
choice moves to the left to measurable school results — to observation and 
appraisal of processes and to consideration of organization and materials. 

Such data involve both factual information and opinion. The profes- 
sional staff will know what material is already available for examination 
in the form of existing school records on individual pupils, individual 
teachers, school attendance, student and staff health, class organization, 
time schedules, financial accounts. They will know how to assemble for 
evaluation samples of student and adult work. They will know the various 
measuring tools available in the collection of data, such as tests of mental 
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ability, achievement tests, aptitude tests, personal adjustment inventories, 
social maturity scales, attitude tests. They will know the procediures of test 
construction so that they can develop needed instruments where no stand- 
ardized tests are available. They should guide the community in the use of 
questionnaire and interview procedures. They may encourage the use of 
sociograms and projective techniques. 


Interpreting the Data 

What do the data collected mean with respect to the basic assumptions 
initially accepted? When standardized tests are used, the professional staff 
wiU need to help the local community determine whether or not the tests 
^r^ standardized on a basis like or unlike that of the local community, 
and will need to give help in the understanding of norms and ranges and 
percentiles. When material collected lends itself to statistical treatment, the 
professionals will have to use the tests of significance and reliability. The 
information and opinions collected are not the answers to the questions 
of evaluation raised by the initial assumptions, but, rather, the material 
on which answers are based. Such information must be tabulated and 
arranged. The professional staff should help the community see what an- 
swers it has and how valid the answers are. When the analysis of data 
has produced conclusions, the evaluation proper has been completed. 


Recommendations 

The local community must still determine what it wants to do about 
the results of the evaluation. If the appraisal shows that the evaluated 
area is not good, is it as good as the community wants it to be or as the 
community can afford it to be? What does the community want to accom- 
plish through its program that is not being accomplished as disclosed by 
the evaluation? What needs to be done to achieve such accomplishment? 
What changes in organization, in materials, in procedures, in support must 
be made? In the making of recommendations the professional should 
suggest the various means to be recommended, and the general citizenry 
should suggest the goals to be served. 

The table on the facing page shows the scale of information and opinion that might 
be gathered for purposes of evaluating a public school system. See page 459. 
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Securing Action 

If action is to be secured on the recommendations growing out of the 
evaluation, it is most likely achieved when those directly concerned with 
the area under consideration are involved in the evaluation. In effect such 
individuals are making recommendations to themselves — ^recommenda- 
tions which they personally accept if they are willing to make them. The 
effect of participation in the evaluation is involvement developing personal 
commitment to action. Where action is dependent upon approval of indi- 
viduals not involved, the group making recommendations is obliged to 
prepare the presentation of such recommendations in convincing form 
and communicate it to those whose acceptance is to be gained. 

The following illustration of an evaluation procedure may be helpful. 
In Kingsway schools at marking period time as the teachers were working 
through the rush of test papers to be graded, a few of them questioned the 
value of such procedure. This turned to a question of the value of the 
current system of reporting to parents with respect to pupil progress. This 
concern led to further questioning in staff meetings, with the student 
council, with the parent-teacher association, and with the board of edu- 
cation. It was agreed to establish a group who would evaluate the current 
system of reporting pupil progress to parents. This area was clearly defined 
as covering the periodic reports submitted by the school to the homes. 
The committee on evaluation of the procedure consisted largely of teachers 
since the original interest had been expressed by them, but it also included 
representative students and parents. 

The committee undertook first an exploration of the purposes of school 
reports to parents. They examined pamphlets, books, and magazine ar- 
ticles dealing with this subject as well as those reportilig forms and proce- 
dures used elsewhere. They questioned students an(| parents as to what 
they thought such reports should achieve. They reached consensus on 
some basic assumptions with respect to the purposes of reports and then 
began to collect evidence from which they could appraise the degree to 
which the present system served or failed to serve the purposes. They 
determined the number of marks made out by each teacher and the amount 
of time consumed. In an effort to determine whether or not students were 
early categorized and pretty well kept within such categories throughout 
the year, they counted the number of times the letter mark in a given sub- 
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ject was changed for a given pupil during the period of the year. They got 
data upon what it meant to pupils to have an “A” or a “C” or a “D”, and 
what students did differently as a result of having read their reports. They 
collected similar data from parents. 

On the basis of these and other data collected, the committee began to 
examine the data to determine whether or not the present reporting proce- 
dure was serving adequately the purposes of school reports to the parents 
on student progress. They found general dissatisfaction with the present 
system: It brought little additional understanding or cooperation. An 
insignificant amount of motivation was actually operative once the students 
had reached the level at which any given teacher was willing to categorize 
them. Teachers were busy with bookkeeping during time that might be 
us6d in teaching pupils or in gaining more understanding of the pupil and 
his home background. Parents were signing report cards with little com- 
ment as long as there was no significant change in the level of the marks 
reported. Since there were few changes from the initial set of marks 
throughout the year, the committee had to conclude that there was not a 
high percentage of forceful communication in terms of the amount of time 
teachers expended averaging and computing and recording the marks. 

The committee was able to conclude that their marking and reporting 
procedure was as good as that generally used. At least it was no worse than 
that of most schools. But in terms of the purposes conceived for school 
reporting to parents, they determined that the current system, having been 
weighed in the balance, was found wanting. As in all evaluation, the 
“weighing in the balance” is significant. It implies that the units of weight 
to place on one side of the balance — ^in the form of basic assumptions — 
have been determined. Such evaluation means weighing what is to be 
measured in counterbalance with predetermined values. It does not mean 
just holding it up to have a look at it. On the basis of the conclusions 
drawn, the people of Kingsway were able to formulate recommendations 
for changes in the reporting system. Some of these were restatements of 
what reporting procedures should accomplish. Others were statements of 
improvements to be achieved in the reporting system to bring it into 
balance in consideration of the basic assumptions about what such reports 
should accomplish. The committee reviewed unusual practices in other 
schools in their search for possible improvements in their own procedure, 
but they had guidance in seeking these leads from the clear statement of the 
purposes they wished to serve. They were able to design a procedure that 
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drey were willing to recommend for tryout. By participation, represent- 
ative teachers, pupils, and parents were already committed to experiment 
with the proposed forms and procedures. The expense in time and money 
required by the new procedures would not exceed that required by the 
current system. The committee got action on its recommendations. 

The process of evaluation may be comprehensive and formal and time- 
consuming. It may be specific and informal. If it is good, it will always 
embody the aspects of selection and definition of area, agreement upon 
basic assumptions, having pertinent information and opinions available, 
and analyzing data as the basis for conclusions. If it is to produce desirable 
change, it will also include the making of recommendations and the secur- 
ing of action on the recommendations. 


Mechanisms by Which Evaluation Is Accomplished 

Community evaluation of schools in whole or in part is accomplished 
through several mechanisms. One of tlie most important of these is the 
local board of education. The board is representative of the entire com- 
munity and responsible to it. Board meetings are primary opportunities 
for the consideration of educational effectiveness. Through policy-making 
and the setting of the organizational framework in which the policies are 
to be implemented, the board establishes the official agreement on basic 
assumptions. Regular and special reports with respect to school operation 
provide readily accessible data to the board. Special committees of the 
board may be established to undertake more detailed investigation and 
study when occasion warrants it. The activities of the board in hearing 
reports should involve drawing conclusions from what is presented and 
using such conclusions as the basis for rocommendafions for action to be 
implemented through the professicmal staff employe^ by the school. The* 
open meetings of the board of education provide anj opportunity for any 
citizen or group of citizens to raise questions aboi^ procedures and to 
stimulate special evaluation of any phase of the program where the basis 
of sound judgment is not already available. 

Another mechanism of evaluation is the issuance of reports by the pro- 
fessional staff of the school. When such reports are drawn for public 
presentation or for presentation to the board of education, they will 
embody identification of fire basic assumptions, appropriate information 
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properly analyzed, and may include recommendations for further action. 
Annual reports represent evaluations by the staff presented for com- 
munity information and acceptance. In the 1949-50 annual report of the 
superintendent of schools in Chicago, for example, a statement of the 
philosophy and aims of the Chicago schools is foliowed by a matching of 
the specific objectives for 1949-50 with the accomplishments of the year 
and a proposal of specific objectives for accomplishment during the 1950- 
51 school year.® The printed report is one of conclusions and recommen- 
dations and includes supporting illustrative information and data. It is 
based upon a wide variety of information and opinion available through 
all of the regular channels of the school system and through special study 
on the part of the staff members. 

<°'^/^in the institutional structure of the school many reports are 
provided. The report of any staff member on any phase of his work 
represents evaluation of an area of the school program by the person or 
persons most directly concerned with it. When there is more general 
interest in the area, provision can be made for wider participation in 
evaluation. When general interest or inclination is lacking, the report of 
the individual most concerned with the activity may be considered to 
represent evaluation accomplished for the community. Such professional 
staff reports may or may not represent thinking and judgment acceptable 
to the community. They should always illustrate to the community the 
order in which thinking should be accomplished when opinions about the 
schools arc being formulated. Such reports should teach sound procedures 
for community use in evaluation and in accepting the evaluations by staff 
members or specialists. 

Another available mechanism for achieving evaluation is the use of the 
outside expert. The specialist in evaluation or in school survey procedures 
may be called in under a number of different circumstances, as suggested 
earlier in this chapter. If such evaluation is to be effective, there must be 
community confidence in the agency called in, and the agency must work 
first to establish bench marks applicable to the local community as dis- 
tinguished from the standards for that general good school which actually 
exists nowhere and particularly fits no real community. The prestige 
value of the expert has some bearing on local acceptability of evaluation 
reports. We are likely to think that the influence of expert prestige is 

> Chicago Coes to School, Annual Report of the General Superintendent, Chicago 
Public Schools, 1950. 
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undemocratic because of our belief that what is said should be accepted or 
rejected for its own worth rather than because of who said it. The visiting 
expert does bring to the community a specialization in evaluation pro- 
cedures, a broader experience in evaluation under a variety of circum- 
stances, and a working knowledge of available tools and instruments 
useful in collecting and treating data. Any report of the outside expert is 
like that of the professional staff and that of the board of education. To be 
of value it must still be accepted locally. The local board and local pro- 
fessional staff have some advantage in that respect in that they have 
established their place in the local community. 

Two dangers are inherent in the practice of having evaluations accom- 
plished by visiting experts. The first lies in the fact that the evaluator is 
not a regular member of the community, nor docs he continue in the 
community to be concerned with the securing of action on any recommen- 
dations growing out of his conclusions. Hence he is more likely to be 
concerned with the quality of the evaluation report and the soundness of 
the techniques used than with the degree to which it is effective in produc- 
ing increased educational effectiveness. An attractively presented, tech- 
nically correct report becomes a major goal, as it is the basis on which 
employment in additional communities is most likely to be determined. 
This leads to the second danger. Since the evaluator works in many com- 
munities, he may routinize his techniques, in terms of the salability of 
his services, to the point of becoming static. Evaluations may come to fit 
the techniques and procedures he has available rather than the problems 
and objectives of the local situation. 

Provision for Community Participation 

Four somewhat related mechanisms a.*£ emerging which provide wide- 
spread community participation in school study and evaluation. They 
may be listed as the participatory survey, the work-study conference, the 
advisory council or councils, and the school study council. 

The Participatory Survey. The participatory survey is one in which local 
staff and citizens assume primary responsibility and make use of outside 
help only for such guidance and technical assistance as the situation may 
require. The conclusions and recommendations of such a survey are those 
of the local community rather than those of the outsiders. Of late, such 
surveys have most frequently been concerned with school building pro- 
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grams because the school housing problem has been one of press ing ur- 
gency. Some surveys have been comprehensive in nature. Some have 
looked at particular aspects of the school services. In a participatory 
survey the board of education customarily appoints a central committee 
of representative local citizens. This committee is then authorized to set 
up sub-committees as needed and to draw upon the financial support of 
school funds allocated for purposes of the survey.^ The central committee 
should be large enough to be representative but not so large that it 
is unwieldy. A committee of five to twelve is suggested. Additional par- 
ticipation and representation can be provide^.! through the various sub- 
committees formed for carrying out the work of the survey. Members, 
especially of the central committee, should be chosen because of what 
they are willing and able to do rather than because of what they represent. 
However, an effort should be made to establish on such a central com- 
mittee a fair representation of the individuals and groups directly affected 
by the area under consideration. If there are conflicting views in the 
community, it would be well to have each represented in the committee 
structure at some appropriate point, along with sufficient balance of in- 
terested neutrals so that the diflerenccs can be approached and resolved 
through study techniques to the advantage of the schools. 

The central committee should be given authority for designing the 
survey with whatever assistance is needed from ihe local professional staff 
or from appropriate outside consultants. The detailed planning may be 
shared by participants on the sub-committees, but the central committee 
will retain responsibility for coordination and timing of the work of all 
other committees. The central committee must receive, edit, synthesize, 
and release all of the reports of sub-groups. It may use an open-meeting 
technique to make the total procedure available to participants and others 
in the community who want to understand it and to help with it. The 
committee is appointed by the board of education (the official agency of 
school operation in the community) and is responsible for reporting 
directly to the board of education. However, the involving nature of 
participatory survey work will bring many people into positions of 
sufficient contact so that they will know what is under way and how it is 
proceeding. The committee in charge, as the number of participants in- 
volved becomes larger, will have an increasing task of continuously 

* See Van Miller, “Communities Survey Their Schools,” Educational Leadership, 
Vol. Vn (February, 1950), pp. 297-301. 
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releasing information obtained so that the work of all participants may be 
related and intelligent. 

Reports of participatory surveys in other communities and guides to 
self-survey procedures'^ will be helpful to the central committee. The local 
professional staff should bear responsibility for seeing that such illustra- 
tions and guides are used as sources for useful techniques rather than as 
blueprints for procedure; otherwise, the local community will And itself 
in the business of gathering a lot of available information before it knows 
what it needs to gather. The survey findings may be reported in composite 
form, but this is not so important in the local commimity. If participation 
is widespread, the community will know the story of the survey as it 
proceeds. As they become available, findings can be released through the 
newspapers and over local radio stations. Recommendations can be 
presented in brochures, in election campaign materials, in presentations to 
the board of education, or in other forms used as action is taken. It is 
the evaluation and the future action based upon it which are important, 
rather than the report. 

At the present time most participatory surveys have been of a 
comprehensive nature related to the entire school situation® or oriented to 
the planning of leng-range building programs; thus program needs and the 
nature of the community itself have been included in the study. The 
importance of such work has been one source of motivation for citizen 
participation. The final formal report has likely also produced a sense of 
satisfaction on the part of those cooperating. There is some real stimu- 
lation arising from being one of the first communities to carry out a 
participatory survey and to have the leport in such form that this can be 
proven to other communities. It may be that widespread calls for copies of 
local survey reports keep the local staff so busy and make them feel so 
important that their pride is satisfied with the e^ttent of distribution, 
attained, and they forget all about using survey fii|dings as a guide to 
changes in the local system. The participatory surve^ movement will be 
just another educational fad unless the results o^ such participatory 
evaluation result In real improvement in local school operation. The 
stimulation of being first or of developing an outstanding report will be 
lacking when many communities are engaged in self-evaluation pro- 

8 See We Study Our Schools, Connecticut State Department of Education. 

8 See Lincoln, Nebraska, Board of Education, Report of the Cooperative Study of 
the Lincoln Schools, 1945-46. 
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cedures. As participation in school evaluation brings results in school 
improvement, it will be possible to spread community participation in 
SLurvey activities where motivation is not dependent upon the prestige of 
uniqueness and comprehensive importance. 

The Work-Study Conference. A second pattern of providing widespread 
community participation in school evaluation may be called the work> 
study conference. Such conferences may be planned to last a day or more, 
but they are accomplished in a short period of time. The conferences arc 
organized by the local professional staff and may be open to all citizens of 
the community; however, a representative group of citizens are especially 
invited to assure adequate attendance and contact with the various groups 
'nnd areas of the school community. The conference is organized into study 
and discussion groups with local individuals serving as leaders and 
recorders and with local professional staff members serving as resource 
people to the various groups. The theme of the conference, selected in 
advance, provides the area to be considered. An outside speaker may be 
brought in to keynote the conference, or local individuals may be used. 
The initiation of the conference involves either the presentation of reports 
from professional literature suggesting ideal educational programs or 
indicating educational goals or stating educational problems, or the use of 
local reports or the tabulation of a local problem census. Thus, very 
quickly at the outset the basic assumptions are suggested for acceptance. 
The local staff serving as resource people must have readily available a 
great deal of pertinent information about the local school situation, which 
can be furnished as the discussion groups may require it. At the end of 
the conference a general meeting is held in which the work of the separate 
groups is brought together to formulate the conclusions and recommen- 
dations of the conference. Such conferences are of more value in gaining 
widespread participation and in setting the stage for more formal and 
comprehensive evaluation than they are in terms of the evaluation 
accomplished. 

Citizen Advisory Councils. A third mechanism providing for com- 
munity participation in school evaluation is the use of citizen advisory 
councils. This movement is gaining momentum through the encourage- 
ment of the National Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools. The 
establishment of a citizens’ committee on education to serve as advisory 
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to the board of education— or of citizens’ committees serving as advisory 
to specific departments of the schools — ^provides another channel of re- 
lationship through which the local community may gain information about 
schools and effectively use the evaluation process in considering such in- 
formation. In an investigation of sixty-two such committees in towns and 
cities of 1,000 to 600,000 population it was found that 71 per cent had 
been organized in 1946, 1947 and 1948,^ which is indicative of the recent 
spurt in the movement. 

Advisory committees are generally appointed by the board of edu- 
cation. They should be widely representative of the geographic area and 
of the fields of interest concerned with the particular aspect of the school 
program for which they are established. Nominations for membership 
may be sought from the various organized groups of the community, thus 
providing a broad list of acceptable individuals from which the board of 
education may draw a committee that has balance and is representative.'* 
The committee may serve as a continuing community committee for 
survey work or evaluation in the area or areas for which it is established. 
It has an advantage over board of education study and evaluation in that 
it is not officially pressed for action and is in a better position to take an 
impersonal and pbjective view of the school procedure or outcome to be 
evaluated. 

It should be recognized that such councils have no legal basis. When 
they are organized as advisory to some specific activity of the school, an 
attempt should be made to enlist the help of those with special interest and 
competence. When a general advisory council is established, its operation 
tends to duplicate that of the board of education. To the extent that this 
is so, the assumption is that the council is unnecessary, or that the board of 
education needs to be expanded to be representative, or that the board has 
become so professionalized that a new ’’board of education” is needed to 
give the people a voice in the action of the official board of education. 

T he School Study Council. The local school study council or school com- 
munity council is another variant of the mechanisms providing for wider 
community participation in school evaluation. Such councils have taken a 

T Heinrich J. Hull, “Lay Advisory Committees to Boards of Education in the United 
States,” doctoral dissertation. University, of Southern California, 1949. 

8 See H. M. Hamlin, Advisory Councils and Committees for Agricultural Education; 
or Hamlin, “Advisory Councils and Committees,” Agricultural Education in Com- 
munity Schools, pp. 11 1*135. 
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variety of forms. They are actually something of a continuous work-study 
conference. The council membership may be representative, but will more 
generally take the form of free and open participation. Successful ex- 
perience with councils will be achieved when the stress is on clear-cut 
goals rather than on the machinery of organization." The council needs 
provision for some continuity of leadership and should make effective use 
of sub-committees to collect and analyze data pertinent to aspects of 
the school program under consideration. 

The most flexible organization with the least stress on structure of any to 
come to the writers’ attention grew out of a situation in which newcomers 
to a community were voicing a series of criticisms of the local school 
program. In one or two instances their charges were presented in formal 
'&pbechcs to local service clubs. Much of the criticism had been expressed 
in informal conversation on the streets and in the shops and at the private 
elubs. Expression of such criticism became a community pastime and 
sounded sincere and genuine -to the hearers. In fact, it stirred in a variety of 
individuals old resentments, never adequately expressed, which had 
grown out of unsatisfactory or unpleasant experiences with the local 
schools in specific isolated situations. The growing criticism created 
general confusion among the inarticulate majority who had always 
believed their schools to be good without really knowing whether or not 
they were. The parent-teacher association with the approval of the board 
of education decided to sponsor an open meeting at which such charges 
could be expressed and answered. As a first step in desirable evaluation 
procedure they planned to use the initial meeting to list and define the 
areas under criticism for subsequent study and evaluation. 

The first meeting was well attended, though the initiators of the critical 
attitude were not present. Among those present, however, were parents of 
children who lived in the houses just inside the boundary beyond which 
the school furnished transportation, parents of children who had not 
adjusted to the first year at college, property owners without children who 
found the school pupils noisy and disturbing as they passed by in going to 
and from school, parents of the “bad” children on the playgrounds who 
thought there was too much supervision, parents of timid or injury- 
susceptible children who thought there was not enough playground 

B See Howard Y. McClusky, ‘Twelve Years of Community Councils in Michigan,” 
The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, Vol. 20 (May, 1949), 
pp. 113-115. 
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supervision, parents of the gifted who thought school was not hard enough, 
parents of the slow learners who thought the marking systems were unfair, 
and many others. At this first meeting a steering committee of five was 
elected from the floor. 

There were no constitution, no dues, no minutes, no formal organization 
beyond the committee of five. Necessary expenses were met from board of 
education, parent-teacher association, and private sources. Members of 
the steering committee took turns by the month presiding at meetings of 
the school study council and at planning meetings of the steering com- 
mittee. They had no term of office. As any one of them might become 
tired of serving or might move from the community, he was replaced 
at the next meeting by the election of a new member from the floor. 

The areas of concern were designated at the first meeting, and any new 
areas might be added at subsequent meetings. Investigation was under- 
taken on areas in accordance with interest expressed. There were as 
many sub-groups established for special study as there were areas of 
concern represented. For each area of concern, the sub-group established 
consisted of those who represented the critical individuals, those who had 
information or desired to answer the charges, and one or more representa- 
tive citizens without strong feeling who would be able to moderate the 
work of the sub-group. Sub-groups proceeded to investigate and evaluate 
the method of teaching subtraction in the elementary school, the effect 
of the entrance-age policy of the board of education, the recruitment of 
additional students for advanced mathematics classes, the appetizing and 
nutritional values of the school lunch menus, the thoroughness of the work 
in English, the supervision of playground activities, and countless other 
areas of school operation They had the help of the local staff in devel- 
oping basic assumptions, in assembling pertinent data, in analyzing it, 
and in drawing conclusions. They detCimined what recommendations 
were to be made and to whom they should be made. Si|ch groups generally 
reported back to meetings of the whole council. Sometimes their work 
proved to be disappointing or insignificant; sometimes a group would 
fail to report. Nevertheless, such a school study council provided open 
authority for broad and free participation in school evaluation. 
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Suggested Reading 


H. R. Bottrell, “Opportunities for Community Service/* “Patterns of Or- 
ganization in Community Service,” “Techniques in Community Service,’* 
Junior College Journal (1947). These three articles by a professor of soci- 
ology are excellent for an understanding of basic problems and opportunities. 
The first article deals with need and opportunities, the second with patterns 
of communal organization, and the final one with techniques. 

Connecticut State Department of Education, We Study Our Schools, This 
publication of the State Board of Education in Connecticut gives a program 
for the study of local schools by committees with substantial lay membership 
«n alidition to the professional members. 

G. C. Finlay, “How Do You Know You Have a Good School?” Illinois 
Education (October, 1948). An explanation of why evaluation is important 
plus some elementary and initiatory principles upon which to base evaluation. 

Harold C. Hand, What People Think about Their Schools. Describes a 
procedure for discovering the amount of community satisfaction-dissatis- 
faction with the schools. Includes samples of the inventories with directions 
for their use. 

C. W. Harris, “The Appraisal of a School — Problems for Study,” Journal 
of Educational Research (November, 1947). A discussion of basic problems 
confronting anyone entering into an evaluational study. The author deals 
first with an appraisal and then goes into a description of various kinds of 
appraisal. He closes with a discussion of measurement problems. 

K. B. Henderson and J. E. Goerwitz, How to Conduct the Follow-up 
Study, Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program Bulletin No. 11. As the authors state, the aim of the bulletin is to 
become a “practical handbook” which recounts in a step-by-step manner 
how a local school can undertake the follow-up evaluation conceived by the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program. It describes instruments, 
their nature and use, and explains ways of summarizing findings. 

mini Survey Associates, A Look at the Springfield Schools; a Report of 
the Survey of the Public Schools of Springfield, Missouri. A large staff of 
experts gather and present data concerning what the public likes and dislikes 
about its schools. Along with that are analyses of curriculum offerings, school 
plant, ideological questions in the curriculum, and the careers of graduates 
of these schools. The entire program assumes a set of premises that go by the 
name Qf “Real-Life Education.” 

National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission, Citizens 
and Educational Policies. This small pamphlet tells why the interest of citizens 
is essential to public education. It contains recommendations for individual 
citizens, citizen groups, boards of education, superintendents of schools, 
teachers, and professional education organizations. 
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The School Executive, January I9S2. This issue contains a variety of articles 
dealing with the relationships of citizens in schools. It describes how citizens 
are helping schools in many communities. The keynote of the issue is given in 
an editiorial entitled “Schools Belong to the People.” 

Wilbur A. Yauch, How Good Is Your School? This book is designed to 
help parents understand what is going on in school. It describes good build- 
ings and good educational practice. It is a useful but not unusually insightful 
volume. 



PART THREE 


The Professional Job of 
Educational Administration 


T he specialization of administrative leadership in Ameri- 
can education cannot be traced from the available records. Many 
students begin with an examination of the earliest school superintendencies 
in the country. (Buffalo, New York, as a leader in this development, 
established the position of superintendent of schools in 1837.^) Such 
writers trace the influences of developments in management and leader- 
ship in such fields as business, politics, and military affairs upon the 
practice of school administration by the superintendents. 

Were there adequate records available, greater comprehension would 
be derived from considering the antecedents of the school superintendent. 
On the basis of what is known about the operation of our early schools, 
one can reason that there may wed be two sides to the family tree of the 
school superintendency. One side stems from the school trustee or 
director who was responsible for employing the teacher, maintairdng the 
building, buying the fuel and supplies, and handling school funds. He 
was a lay individual elected by his fellow citizens or appointed by an 

1 Harlan L. Hagman, The Administration of Ameruan Public Schools, pp. 34-38. 
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appropriate civil authority. He may have visited the school and made sug- 
gestions about the program and the teaching methods. He may have 
received the complaints and suggestions of fellow citizens, including the 
parents of pupils. As the school grew larger and more complex, it required 
more time than he could give to it without relinquishing whatever other 
vocation he may have followed. As he did devote full time to his school 
duties, he became a prototype of the school superintendent. Hii training 
was achieved through experience and through the exchange of experiences 
with neighboring school trustees or directors. 

In many early schools the teacher planned the educational program, 
disciplined the students, instructed them, and evaluated their work. As the 
school grew larger, more than one teacher was required. The teacher with 
seniority or some other mark of prestige came to be designated the head 
teacher. Work as the head teacher or headmaster involved responsibility 
for the students, the other teachers, the instructional program, the teaching 
materials and textbooks. The work of educational administration for such 
a head teacher came to consume all of his working time so that he quit 
teaching in order to administer and supervise. As he did so, he became a 
prototype of the school superintendent. 

Educational administration has continued to specialize. There are 
many more kinds of educational administrative positions now than that of 
school superintendent. Some of their functions are not readily distin- 
guished from those of other personnel serving the community through its 
school system. The early administrators got their training on the job. 
Through sharing experiences they helped to train those who followed 
them. Early programs in the pre-service training of school administrators 
were based in large part upon a study of the current superintendents and ■ 
the duties they performed. On the basis oj such studies, programs were 
planned to help the individual ready hirhself to disc^rge similar duties. 

The positions in educational adnurustration developed as local com- 
munities and other agencies needed chore boys to take over the functions 
others had carried on a part-time basis. The duties of such positions 
accumulated without plan. At the present time there is wide national 
interest in carefully studying the school superintendent and all aspects of 
school administration. Studies under way include, the examination of the 
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status and duties of present educational adnUnistrators, but these and other 
studies will go further. Consideration will be given to such things as the 
pertinence of principles established in related social sciences, interaction 
of school and community in the development of educational programs, the 
relationship of leadership to learning theory and to the democratic process. 

In recent years sociologists, social psychologists, social welfare work- 
ers, and students of the administrative process have increased their interest 
in and investigation of the human group. Enough has been learned to en- 
able scholars in this field to state many challenging hypotheses. Few of 
these hypotheses have been tested empirically. Until this testing has been 
done, the observer must choose among them on the basis of lus own 
Jidnehes. Some of the hunches of the authors about human groups in 
school systems as well as about employed leaders of these groups are 
included in Part Three. We make no apology for this procedure. But we do 
urge the reader to keep always in mind that the body of tested principles is 
indeed small. He should be intelligently skeptical. Yet this skepticism 
should not lead him to be also skeptical of the importance of both using 
and increasing man’s understanding of the human group. It is possible 
that research here may lead to fundamental and far-reaching reconstruc- 
tion of the administrative process. 

This book has been concerned with the administration of American 
schools as a responsibility of the total citizenry. Emphasis has been given 
to the way in which our system of responsibility for public education 
provides a direct instrumentality through which each citizen can have a 
part in our total concern for all individuals. In the preceding parts of this 
book this responsibility and the way it is discharged have been discussed 
without emphasis on the specialized role of the educational administrator. 
There has been no implication that the educational administrator is un- 
important nor that he is declining in importance as public responsibility 
is appropriately discharged. On the contrary, the positions of educational 
administration have been included in descriptions of school organization. 
The duties and work of the administrators have been discussed as a related 
portion of the whole account of public operation of American schools. 

In this final section of the book the writers invite your consideration of 
the educational administrator and his distinctive role in American educa- 
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tion. In the process of professionalizing school administration it was 
natural that the administrators would come first to take over the manage- 
ment of the schools in testing and demonstrating their effectiveness. The 
current resurgence of widespread public interest in education has been 
noted. Attention is given -to the problem of further transition as local 
communities take on their full responsibility for school administration 
cooperating with, rather than abdicating to, the professional staff. At the 
same time, the continuing need for status leaders in the execution of the 
responsibility is discussed. This, along with a description of the functions 
and positions of administrative service, will bring into focus the special 
work of the administrator in its relationship to the common responsibility 
for the schools. 

And in this section a theory of school administration is formulated. 
This theory has grown out of the experience of both authors in positions 
of local school administration. It has grown out of professional reading 
and study. But this theory has not been validated empirically. Nor can it 
be considered full-blown as yet. We hope this is a developing theory. We 
invite local school administrators and local communities to test it in 
practice. We invite social scientists, psychologists, and others skilled in the 
human sciences to test and add to this theory within the regimen of their 
fields. We invite all to participate in its further development or to use 
whatever portion of it is helpful in their own theorizing and practice of the 
public administration of American schools. 
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CHAPTER 



Putting Democratic 
Principies of Administration 
into Practice 


On an examination paper a student once stated, 
“In a democracy there are two places where there should be no democ- 
racy — the army and the schools.” In the same paper he proceeded to ex- 
plain that he wanted to be sure democracy was well taught and that to be 
sure of this the school program must be definitely planned and carried 
through. We are all inclined to this error — to be so insistent on the teach- 
ing of democracy that we deny the pupils and the publie the opportunity 
to learn it in the only way in which it will ever be learned: through 
practical experience in democratic action. 

The acceptance of democratic theories of administration is wide- 
spread. It is difficult to find any treatment of administration in textbooks 
dr magazine articles that does not point to democratic procedures. In 
professional courses for administrators and in their professional meetings 
the discussion is almost altogether within the framework of “democratic 
administration.” In local school systems the administrators and the board 
members will frequently preface any explanation of local procedures with 
the statement, “We try to be democratic here.” The most frequent criti- 
cism voiced of administration by icachers is the charge of having behaved 
undemocratically. At the verbal level we seemed to have arrived at an 
acceptance of democratic theories of administration. The problem is one 
of translating words into deeds. 

This problem is more than one of reconverting school administrators. 
Democracy is a group process. A leader can be democratic only in a. 
democratic group. The reconverted school administrator ready to 
inaugurate the full-scale practice of democracy will be in for a lot of 
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trouble unless there has been a corresponding reconversion of the teach- 
ing staff. Both will find trouble unless there has been some reconversion 
on the part of the community. The same staff presently criticizing the 
arbitrariness of the school administrator may run into trouble in staff 
meetings and committee work as a result of the installation of “democratic 
procedures.” Staff members may find it difficult to accept responsibility for 
knowing as much about school organization and operation as they will 
need to know in order to participate in making sound decisions. Without 
such knowledge they will find it hard to sense any importance in many of 
the meetings of the staff or of staff committees. When they fail to sense 
such importance, they may be expected to accuse the reconverted 
administrator, who is insisting on democratic operation, of sloughing off 
on them the responsibilities and work for which he has been employed. 
He will find himself putting in more time to get participation than would be 
required for an arbitrary decision on his part. Under such circumstances 
committee work and the discussions in staff meetings are likely to be 
undertaken with a feeling of compulsion rather than of interested partici- 
pation. For this reason the goal of pariicipants in such meetings becomes 
one of getting them over with. Such work tends to be poorly done and done 
with less satisfaction and with greater expenditure of staff time than would 
be the case had the administrator made the decision in the first place. 

ft is obvious that we cannot move overnight from autocratic to 
democratic school operation no matter how widespread the acceptance of 
our articles of faith. To those who have achieved a considerable practice 
of democracy in school operation it also seems obvious that a school 
system never finally arrives at but is rather always working toward more 
democratic procedures. In the preparation and in-service training of 

teachers and administrators we have moved from a situation of little or no 

§ 

professional training to increa.singly higher levels pf training. Such a 
development moves us farther and farther away froip the time when the 
artisan-teacher needs the direction and control of tl^ master-teacher or 
administrator. Professional staff members have moiled front artisan to 
master largely through specialization, so that each hais become master of 
an educational specialty: an age level, a subject field, an auxiliary service. 
At such a point of development the administrative specialty becomes one 
of coordinating the work of specialists rather than of directing and con- 
trolling the work of the inadequately trained. In implementing the 
democratic theories of adihinistration the codrdination pattern miist be 
shifted from one of control to one of communication. Specialists must 
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improve from mere expertness in their chosen specialties to sensitivity to 
the problems of the whole school and of education, so that the organi- 
zation of the system becomes meaningful to them. Such sensitivity on the 
part of each staff member will make the coordinating work of the 
administrator more effective. 

The Problem of Catching up on Developments 
in Educational Administration 

Teachers and citizens must first catch up oi' the backlog of develop- 
ments in school organization and operation. We have been through a 
peijod when it was assumed that, if the school were running smoothly, 
tfiere would be little news other than favorable publicity. When problems 
and complaints came into the open, such publicity was thought to 
represent poor handling on the part of the administration. This pattern of 
avoiding open consideration of school problems fits the days of autocratic 
school administration. Inasmuch as we have been through such a period, 
staff members and local citizens have not had the chance to follow care- 
fully developments in school organization and operation. For this reason 
there is a tremendous backlog of information to be acquired by them. 

Many procedures discussed in preceding chapters and currently under 
way are part of the transition movement. Citizens are learning through 
citizens’ committees on education, school study councils, participatory or 
cooperative or community self-surveys of educational systems. Teachers 
are learning through newly organized orientation courses on the Ameri- 
can public schools, educational administration courses for classroom 
teachers, local school workshops, and regional work conferences. Admin- 
istrators themselves are learning as a result of reorganizations of formal 
course work, group discussions, work conferences on the use of citizens 
committees, workshops for teachers, participatory surveys, and other ways 
of working with citizens and tea»"hers so they will know about school 
organization and operation. 

The Increase in Communication and Participation 

The change from coordination through control and direction to codrdi- 
nation through communication and participation is also under way. 
Through the variety of ways of studying school organization and operation 
now being utilized by citizens and teachers, the first step in the 
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activation of effective communication is undertaken. The democratic 
way around the bottleneck of having everything finally go over one man’s 
desk is the effective use of multidirectional channels of communication 
to establish system-wide relationships among a staff of able and trust- 
worthy workers. These people should have freedom to develop and to fit 
procedures and materials to the problems at hand. 

Under such a plan of operation the responsibility for coordination does 
not rest solely upon the chief administrator. Each individual staff mem- 
ber assumes, over and above that of his specialty, a responsibility for 
fitting his specialty into the total operation. The function of the admin- 
istrator becomes more and more one of communicating information about 
the whole system and about significant parts of it to individual staff mem- 
bers. In fact, his job becomes one of putting the various parts of the system 
and the interested individuals and groups in the community into communi- 
cation with each other. Such a plan of operation is more productive in that 
it does not restrict growth to the amount that can be checked and approved 
and put in place by one man. It expands development to the point where 
there will probably always be more good things going on than one indi- 
vidual can keep track of. 

In opening up channels of communication and in developing greater 
interested participation, a wide variety of means are utilized. More atten- 
tion is given to informal occasions where staff members and others talk 
freely and easily about things that are not immediately pressing and may 
not be of great consequence. This experience makes it possible for them to 
talk more freely and eu.sily in situations where significant items are under 
consideration. Individuals are associated in informal groups, committees, 
discussion groups, and workshop groups on a variety of bases. Provision 
is made that those who are insecure will have opportunity in a favorable 
sociomctric group to gain security by trying out their ideas in a friendly, 
setting; otherwise, such individuals may never con|municate. Provision 
is made for heterogeneous groups of various sizes in which the variety of 
ideas and approaches stimulates self-evaluation of presently-held ideas 
and the development of new ideas. In some cases {novision is made for 
advocates of opposing points of view, along with an interested but neutral 
participant, to work through as a small group some resolution of differ- 
ences. This avoids imposing such a. disruptive and time-consuming chore 
on a full-scale staff or community meeting. Participation is encouraged on 
the basis of what is important to the participants and not imposed on the 
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basis of what seems urgent only to the administrator. Participation is 
geared both to tackling some tough and persisting problems which 
represent real challenge and to working out some developments in which 
the answer is fairly immediate so that the group experiences success. 

Democratic Process Alone Is Not Enough 

As democratic theories of educational administration are being imple- 
mented, it is important that we not insist on democratic procedures just 
because we think we must be democratic. Participation arising only from 
a sense of compulsion is participation from which individuals may be 
continuously expected to seek a rational escape. The extension of partici- 
pntuhl will occur only as participation is effective in making educational 
progress in the direction the participants understand and want. When 
things have turned out badly, when much time has been wasted, when 
people have worked on things in which they had little or no interest, 
there is little solace in the observation that “at least, we acted democrat- 
ically.” The attraction to democratic procedures must be one of involve- 
ment in something in which the participant has a personal stake. It must 
result from the stimulation of widening support for a key idea or of devel- 
oping a new concept and plan out of many pertinent considerations 
suggested from a variety of sources. Those seeking to extend participation 
must be willing to start on areas of concern to the staff members, citizens, 
and pupils. They must help to break down difficult problems into studies 
that can be handled one by one with some success as each is accomplished. 
They must see the encouragement that grows from group work on prob- 
lems from which satisfaction of ready accomplishment may be gained. 


The Use of Advisory Councils 

Every part of the process of school operation should be subjected to 
evaluation, even including the administrative process itself. In Chapter 18 
the use of advisory councils was discussed. The use of such councils repre- 
sents another means of implementing the theories of democratic educa- 
tional adminis tration. One of the difficult problems of communication 
has always been the opening up of channels through which even the most 
insecure individual may feel it possible to transmit an opinion about the 
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administration to the administration. Advisory councils provide such an 
opportunity. In Chapter 18 it was pointed out that such councils can be 
established on a community-wide basis for the study of all-school prob- 
lems. They may also be established to advise on problems of any part of 
the school or on specific continuing functions. For example, an advisory 
council or steering committee might be established for revision of 
salary schedule, recodification of administrative code, review of staffing 
of central office, laying out school transportation routes, considering 
building needs. Councils might be established as advisory for school 
health, vocational agriculture, adult education, homemaking, music, 
and other continuing functions. Members for advisory councils can 
be drawn from the professional staff, the student body, the parent- 
teacher association, and from citizens in general. 

The advisory council represents an important development in that it 
sets up a group whose primary function is not responsibility for action 
nor for policy making. In its study it is in a position to consider the process 
by which policies are made and action is taken. Policy-making groups and 
the executive agents may undertake self-appraisal of their activities, but 
they are personally involved. What they do already represents their best 
judgment of what they should do under the circumstances. They may be 
able to use hindsight as a basis for foresight when they are thinking about 
reconstruction of procedures or policy. An advisory committee can be 
even more objective as it considers the process of policy-making and 
action, for it can consider not only the other circumstances and facts 
pertaining to policy-making and action but can even consider objectively 
the performance of the action agents or the policy-makers themselves. 

Advisory councils are to be avoided unless there is some advice needed 
and wanted and likely to be used. People do not want to waste time 
meeting with an advisory committee just I'or the sake of having an advisory, 
committee — at least those whose service is worth mi|ch do not wish to do 
so. People are willing to give such service when it ii utilized for the im- 
provement of education. In the use of advisory comhiittees it is therefore 
desirable for the school to raise questions on which it wishes guidance and 
to suggest a procedure by which appraisal may be made on the respective 
functions of the school. Such questions and evaluation procedures should 
not preclude the inclusion of questions, suggestions, and items for judg- 
ment which advisory committee members may wish to bring into consider- 
ation. 
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The Development of Administrative Codes 

The transition from rules and regulations to administrative codes repre- 
sents another facet of the implementation of democratic theories of edu- 
cational administration. In the development of local sets of rules and 
regulations many of the decisions were reached only when a specific in- 
stance required a decision. In the interests of consistency, subsequent 
decisions followed those previously made which had to do with corre- 
sponding or similar situations. This represented an attempt to generalize 
from a single situation. Eventually such rules and regulations were drawn 
butW the minutes and formulated into a separate document. When they 
became a separate document, further amendments, additions, and dele- 
tions were made in an attempt to establish a consistent system of rules and 
regulations Since such rules and regulations grew out of specfic situations, 
they tended to grow into a set ol “Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not” 
statements, with an occasional statement on “Who shall.” Such a code is 
likely to be directive and restrictive. It directs the growth of a program to 
the idea of a sound education as seen by the rule-makers. It tends to 
restrict growth to such an idea. If these initial rule-makers had the attri- 
butes of divine foresight so that they could see clearly beyond their times 
without the benefit of experience beyond their times, such a procedure 
might be good enough, although it would still be authoritarian. 

Since wc want to provide not only for the continuing growth of educa- 
tion but for the continuing growth of ideas about education as well, the 
pattern of change from rules and regulations to administrative codes has 
represented a shift from stating what we shall or shall not do to stating 
how we may decide what we shall or shall not do. The administrative code 
describes a system of operation. It may state qualifications of individuals 
for various positions. It establishes the relationships between the various 
positions within the system. It is not directive nor restrictive, but rather 
charts the ways by which new ideas may be presented and by which devel- 
opments may be accomplished. Progress can be thwarted as badly by lack 
of organization as it can by directive and restrictive rules and regulations. 
From the newly developing administrative codes any pupil, citizen, or 
staff member should be able to determine how to proceed with any new 
notion or change he might like to propose. 
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Using Standards as Floors 

Another step in the implementation of democratic theories of educa- 
tional administration lies in the recognition that state requirements and the 
standards of accrediting agencies are not goals to be attained but represent 
floors to be maintained. With such recognition there is no boasting that 
the school meets state requirements or accreditation association stand- 
ards — that is to be taken for granted. The mere meeting of such require- 
ments does not represent local initiative but rather the dependency upon 
outside authority. The local school where there is participation and the 
interaction of independently thinking individuals will get up from the floor 
of requirements and standards and go some place on its own. The only 
restriction and confinement resulting from such requirements, when they 
are so considered, is confinement to the open heights above the foundation 
level and restriction from sinking below the foundational requirements. 

In the implementation of the theories of administration we cannot 
successfully answer the questions: Are we democratic or not? Are we 
professional or not? Are we mature or not? The question must always be 
framed in terms of progress: Are we becoming more democratic? Are we 
becoming more -professionally adequate? Are we maturing? 


Suggested Reading 


American Association of School Administrators, Twenty-sixth Yearbook, 
The Expanding Role of Education. C'hapter 13 deals with “Schools and 
Social Pressures.” Controversial issues in curriculum, propagandistic 
agencies, sources and types of pressures, are discussed With special reference, 
to public education. None of the items is very carefully or thoroughly ex- 
plored, but for initiatory thinking this may be of use. 

Franklyn S. Haiman, Group Leadership and Democratic Action. Presents 
a definite system of procedures for the management of small groups. Easy to 
read. The problems described are not as easily solved as the book seems to 
indicate. 

Wilbur A. Yauch, Improving Human Relations in School Administration. 
The author has a sound comprehension of certain important aspects of ad- 
ministering a school program that are often overlooked. He attempts to specify 
his point of view within this generally sound perception of the content and 
method of administration. 



CHAPTER 




Throughout the preceding chapters of this book, 
the public administration of American schools has been presented as a 
responsibility of the whole citizenry. In this discussion the following points 
of view have been among those reflected: 

1. In a democratic society there should be wide participation on the basis 
of personal involvement. 

2. Leadership belongs to the group rather than to any one member of the 
group. It emerges as people express ideas and utilize skills forming and 
serving group purposes. 

3. As groups (or cultures) mature, there is a specialization of function, 
distribution of labor, and coordination of action. 

4. This involves improving and maintaining group organization, and it 
involves accomplishing the specific acts required to carry out the pur- 
poses for which the group exists. 

5. Both in planning and in the evaluation that is part of it there is broad 
opportunity for general participation. In the execution of decisions 
there are specific opportunities for directed participation. 
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Why Status Leaders Are Necessary 

In any society many tasks must be done if everyone is to benefit. Goods 
must be produced, transported, sold, and consumed if people are to live 
well. Roads, machines, buildings — ^in short, the whole complex structure 
of modem industrial technology — are required to do this. People must be 
healthy, safe, educated, governed, fed, housed, clothed, and protected. 
Making, carrying, and selling goods call for many different kinds of 
specialized workers and skilled technicians, such as engineers, mainten- 
ance men, mechanics. These activities also require the services of many 
with little or no technical skill. The needs of the people, as these are met by 
government, call for many other kinds of specialized services. 

Everyone who works is, to some extent, a servant of all of the people. 
What he does will, in greater or less degree, affect the total amount of 
goods available for consumption or the total amount of services people will 
receive. It is not always easy for the man on the machine in a large factory 
to see the relation between what he does and the purposes of the company 
that employs him. It may be equally difficult for a teacher to see the rela- 
tionship between what he does and the purposes of the whole school 
system. If every worker went his own way, without clear understanding 
either of the needs of everyone or of the purposes of his employers, some 
would work at cross-purposes with others. It would be almost impossible 
to get large tasks done. This is so obvious that stating it might seem un- 
necessary, and yet many sincere people are confused about the necessity 
or desirability of having any individuals direct and guide the work of 
others. Clarification is necessary. 

The Role of Authority in Democracy 

Much of the confusion regarding the function of the status leader stems 
from a misunderstanding of the role of authority in k democratic society. 
“Democracy” has been made to mean many things by many different 
people. The iron-fisted dictatorship of the communists in the Soviet Union 
calls itself a democracy. This use of the word is almost directly opposed 
to the use in the United Stfites of America. Even within this country there 
are many organizations that claim to be interested in democratic values, 
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often with great sincerity, whose ideas differ from those possessed by 
other equally sincere organizations. 

Within the field of educational administration there is general accept- 
ance of the tenet that those who are to be affected by policy should share 
in the establishing of the policy. Democratic school administration, or 
democratic educational leadership, is judged largely by the degree to 
which it has been successful in getting many persons to have a part in 
deciding what ought to be done in a school system. This principle seems 
to underly many ideas about democracy in other areas of living. It is 
probably safe to say that a basic principle of American democracy is that 
those who might be affected by policy should have some voice in establish- 
ing the policy. We see the principle applied in the election of represent- 
attvek to legislative assemblies. There the laws that govern all of us are 
made by the few whom we elect and can influence. It is applied in the 
election of members of school boards by the people of a local district. It 
is applied in the setting up of employee councils in schools and school 
systems. It is found everywhere that men are free to participate in deciding 
what is to happen to them. 

To Enforce Group Decisions. But purposes and programs, however 
democratically they may have been established, are not enough. They 
must be put into operation if they are to have any real value. It is at the 
point of execution that authority is needed. In most instances agreement 
is arrived at through a process of compromise. Usually there are persons 
within the group who do not agree fully with the decision that has been 
made. Frequently, it they were tree to do exactly as they pleased, their 
actions would not be in accord with the agreement reached. It would 
appear that not enough people have developed a keen enough sense of 
responsibility to act in accordance with aims of the entire group without 
vesting authority in one person who can compel action. Until everyone 
has learned that his own action must fit into policy established by the 
larger group, authority will be needed in order to control individual action. 
And it is doubful that everyone will ever learn this. 

To Attend to the Specifics. Other reasons for the existence of authority 
stem out of the nature of execution of plans. Statements of aims, of objec- 
tives, of policy tend to be broad and general. Plans for the reaching of ob- 
jectives, for executing policy, must be detailed and specific. While it is 
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true that the contributions of many will improve the devdopment of broad 
generalities, it is also true that the thinking of many leads to confusion 
about specifics. The reason for this is not hard to find. There are often 
several different good ways of executing any policy. For example, it may 
have been decided by democratic group action involving all interested 
parties, that it is best to do away with semiannual promotion in a school 
system. How is this to be done? What is involved in the doing? Someone 
must survey the enrollment by grades, the birth dates of children not in 
school, the sizes of rooms, the number of teachers at each grade level, 
the distribution of children within the district, the number and sizes of 
seating units, the supply of tests, and many other items before making a 
decision as to which procedure for eliminating semiannual promotions 
is to be used. Decisions must be made about when the program will be 
put into effect, whether it will involve all grades at one time or will involve 
them progressively, and other similar matters. Materials must be pre- 
pared for the information of teachers, children, parents, principals, and 
the general public. Methods for distributing the information must be 
developed. And there are a host of other problei0S of varying degrees of 
importance that must be solved. Experience to date indicates that plans 
for the execution of policy are developed and carried out best when one 
^rson has this responsibility and authority to get other persons to work 
with him. 

To Bear Responsibility. A third set of reasons for the use of authority 
arises out of the continuous necessity for the group to check up and see 
that its policies have been executed to its satisfaction, and to fix responsi- 
bility if it is not satisfied. Evaluation of the outcomes of the efforts of the 
group takes place almost universally. It is formalized in some situations, 
it is almost accidental in others, but it is rarely absettf . Every group which- 
decides that something should be done, eventually tries to discover if 
something was done, how it was done, and whether or not it was done 
successfully. As it does this, it fixes responsibilities for failure or success. 
Through rewards and punishments of responsible persons it is able to get 
improvement. Here, again, it is doubtful that men will ever learn to carry 
through the difficult task of evaluation by looking to the group as the 
source of success or failure. It will continue to be important to know who 
had authority for getting action, and the degree of success he had as he 
used his authority, so that he may be rewarded or punished for the results 
of his efforts. 
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Execution of Policy as Distinct from Policy Making 

In the above discussion of the role of authority in democracy it was 
pointed out that authority is needed to compel unwilling persons to follow 
policy established by the group; to develop and carry out plans for getting 
policy into action; and to fix responsibility for success or failure. Running 
through these ideas is the central theme that execution of policy is differ- 
ent from making policy. Some elaboration of this is indicated. 

A policy is a broad general aim, purpose, or objective which an organi- 
zation intends to reach. Usually it arises out of some kind of conflict, either 
real or anticipated, which must be resolved. A good policy is broad enough 
t(fin<^ude all the issues out of which it arises. This does not mean that it 
is always a compromise or that it is always inclusive of every point of 
view. While it may at times be either of these, it is frequently a definite, 
clear-cut, unequivocal statement that can be used as a criterion to tell 
which of two or more ways of acting should be followed. For example, 
a school system adopts the policy that all instructional materials used by 
students shall be provided without cost to the student. This is not a com- 
promise. It does not state that some materials shall be free and that some 
shall be provided by students. It does not state that materials shall be 
provided free only to students who cannot afford to buy them. It is a clear 
statement that all instructional materials shall be provided to all students 
without cost to them. It means the same to everyone and is a criterion by 
which the future action of the school system can be judged. 

How is this policy to be put into effect? The customary procedure is to 
request the superintendent of schools, a status leader, to execute the 
policy. In order to do this he must get other people to work toward this 
end. Requisitions for the purchase of materials and supplies must be made 
available to each teacher. There must be channels through which these 
requisitions pass to be approved for purchasing. Purchases must be made. 
Supplies must be delivered. Funds must be accounted for. Teachers must 
be trained to use the procedure and to anticipate their needs sufficiently 
in advance to insure delivery when things are needed. But this is not al- 
ways possible; so some provision must be made for the immediate pur- 
chase of supplies and for the prudent control of the funds available for 
this purpose. In executing the policy the status leader will find it necessary 
to have principals do some things, teachers do others, bookkeepers and 
purchasing agents do still others, and so on. He will be involved with 
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secretaries, storeroom clerks, deliverymen, sellers, and a host of people. 
Unless he has authority, he may not be able to get all of them to help put 
the policy of free materials for pupils into effect. As he executes policy, he 
carries on many specific acts, each one of which is necessary if the general 
policy is to become effective. A major difference between the development 
of pcdicy and the execution of it lies in the difference between general 
principles and specific acts. 

Status leaders, then, are needed to effect the execution of the agreements 
reached by the groups they serve. They are needed to maintain and im- 
prove the organization of each group. 


Characteristics of a Status Leader 

The task of the leader of a group may be as simple as that of making 
sure that the crew of an outrigger canoe can operate efficiently. It may be 
as complicated as being the President of the United States. Or it may be 
anywhere between these two extremes. The man. in charge of the canoe 
might have risen to leadership because he had great skill in operating one 
9# the vessels. Primitive societies often choose people to take charge of 
others because they are skilled in the specific task to be done. The head of 
the hunters or of the fishermen or of the war party is frequently a great 
hunter or warrior or fisherman. But even in these relatively simple cul- 
tures, some leaders are chosen because they have great skill in getting 
people to work together. They have become leaders because the group 
found that it accomplished more under their direction. This experience 
encouraged the group to continue to have leaders because it learned 
that more was accomplished with organization and direction than with- 
out it. Often the good leader was also a good fighter or hunter and, in 
reflecting upon why he was chosen, it is Kkely that h|s prowess as a fighter 
or hunter was confused with his ability to get peopl^ to work together. In 
other activities that were complicated and require4 some length of time 
for accomplishment, like building a large lodge for reli^ous rites, skill in 
leadership was more frequently the reason for selecting than skill in build- 
ing. Of course, no one would be selected to direct building who did not 
know how to build. 

The President of the limited States is chosen for a vast variety of reasons. 
For example, some people vote for Mm because they are members of the 
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same political party and always vote for its candidate. Some vote for him 
because they like the platform of the party; some because they like his 
stand on an issue important to them; some because they do not like the 
candidate of the other party; some because they like his voice on the 
radio; and the rest for any of a very long list of other reasons. A candidate 
for the presidency may be chosen by the party because of the number of 
electoral votes alloted to the state in which he lives, because of his ability 
to get support from men with money who will contribute toward the cost 
of the campaign, because of his popular appeal or support, because of his 
stand on issues, or for a variety of other reasons. It would be hard indeed 
to say that any president had been chosen by either the party or the 
peq^le solely because he seemed to be the most capable of doing the work 

president, or because he would be most capable in getting people to 
work together. Politics have always been far too complicated for anyone 
to say that a single reason, or even a small number of reasons, were the 
only ones that counted. On the other hand, most of the men who have 
been candidates of the major parties, whether elected or not, have had 
capability of doing the work and ol getting people to work together. 

In between the high position of the presidency of the United States 
and the low position of captain of an outrigger canoe are thousands of 
others. In each of these is a leader who has been selected, for a variety of 
reasons, to direct or guide the work of others. Some of these are chosen by 
the people whom they lead. Others inherit the position of leadership. Still 
others are placed over people who have had little direct voice in selecting 
them. This third group is common in industry and in an industrialized 
society. Managers, superintendents, supervisors, foremen, and the like are 
employed in business to direct others so that more goods will be produeed 
or transported or sold. They arc important members of society, for as 
they succeed, the whole people have more to consume and a better 
standard of living. 

Leaders are also employed by governmental bodies. In a local com- 
munity of any size there are boards of health, of highways, of public 
welfare, and of education with employees who are under the leadership of 
technically trained persons. These leaders are responsible for getting work 
done. Both the states and the federal government have many employees 
who direct the work of others. Many of them are selected through dvil 
service procedures designed to get competent people. 

In industry as well as in government employers spend much time and 
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effort in getting well qualified people to fill positions. Occasionally, but not 
often, the people whose activities will be directed by the new employee 
share in selecting him. Even when this is done, the one finally chosen is 
placed in a position where he is responsible to others than those whose 
work he will direct for getting work done. Whether or not he remains in 
his job is usually determined by his success, as measured by those to whom 
he is responsible. It is rather uncommon for the group in his charge to 
have much to say directly about his continuing as a leader. 

Leaders of this kind arc called status leaders. A status leader usually 
shows most of the following eight characteristics: 

1. He is employed by an individual, a board, or a company. 

2. He is responsible to his employer for getting defined work done. 

3. This work is done by other persons responsible to him. 

4. He is usually chosen by an employer who places him over other 
workers. 

5. His continued employment rests upon the judgment of the employer. 

6. His authority comes from his employer. 

7. His authority, selection, and continuance are wholly or in major part 
beyond the control of the group responsible to him. 

8. He has a large measure of authority in selecting those who work for 
him, in determining how their work shall be done, and in determining 
whether or not they shall remain at work. 


Kinds of Professional Status Leaders 
in a School District 

In Chapter 2 the school system was presented as it arose from and 
interacted with the life of the community. Its contribution to the enrich- 
ment of the lives of children and adults, parents and nonparents, tax- 
payers and citizens, was depicted. But such a system of education does not 
develop by accident, nor does it continue to improve by chance. Skilled 
professional performance must be coupled with intense lay purpose before 
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any school system can become excellent. And this coupling involves the 
merger of several processes. 

In any school system there are four main groups of employees. First 
are the doers. They are the teachers, truck drivers, custodians, social 
workers, purchasing agents, and the like. Their work requires skill in 
varying degrees. They work directly with children, adults, or things. The 
second group is composed of the recorders of what is done. They are 
stenographers, bookkeepers, teachers, social workers, and others. They 
keep the records of business transactions, educational programs, student 
growth, and group action. The third group is made up of those who seek to 
improve the ways in which others do things. They are the supervisors and 
consultants whose services are available to the doers and recorders as 
they keek to improve their skill. The fourth group comprises the adminis- 
trators. They bring the skills and abilities of the other three groups to 
bear directly on the operation and improvement of the educational 
program. They are head custodians, principals, assistant superintendents, 
and others in similar positions. 

As was pointed out in Chapter 8, decisions must be made which affect 
some or all of these four groups. In general, these decisions will be of two 
kinds: those about what should be done (the purposes of the school 
system), and those about how things should be done (the processes of 
the school system). Policies must be established through both kinds of 
decisions. These policies will form the administrative code mentioned in 
Chapter 19. 

Such administrative policies will be established best when those who 
will be affected by them share, wherever possible, in making them. When 
this rule is applied, it will be found that in the first area (educational pur- 
poses) most decisions will be participated in widely by employees, 
students, and citizens. In the second area (educational processes) most 
decisions will be professional or technical and will be participated in 
largely by trained persons. Such i distinction does not result in a tight 
compartmentalization of decision-making. There are decisions about 
what should be done, which are highly technical, just as there are decisions 
about how things should be done, which involve the total community. 
But the general division will hold. Professionals will make most of the 
decisions about methods and techniques; the total community will make 
most of the decisions about ends and goals. 

The professionals in the school system (this includes all employees) 
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have very complicated roles to play. As members of the total community 
with unusual interest in education they will have considerable influence on 
decisions about what the school system should do. As employees of the 
school system they will then be expected to assist in the doing. As profes- 
sionals they will be expected to play a large role in deciding how things 
should be done in their own area of competence. As employees they will 
be expected to perform in the new ways. 

It is impossible for people to change as rapidly as is indicated by the 
four roles just mentioned. A man cannot be a policy maker in respect to 
ends one moment, an executor of policy the next, a participant in decision 
making about procedure the next moment and, finally, a user of the pro- 
cedures. As schools operate, the four roles are rarely separate. All four are 
expected of nearly every person every day. On many occasions this has 
produced confusion. One of the causes of confusion is failure to recognize 
the need for a system of organization for establishing and evaluating 
policy and another system of organization for executing policy. In the 
preceding chapters of this book attention has been given most frequently 
to organization for planning and for the evaluation of policy. In the re- 
maining chapters emphasis will be placed on organization for the execu- 
tion of policy. . 

Four categories — doers, recorders, improvers of techniques, and 
administrators — ^were listed above. It is desirable to see how the people 
usually employed in a school system fit these categories. This can be done 
by examining the following lists: 

Doers: teachers, custodians, maintenance workers, purchasers of supplies 
and equipment, deliverers of supplies and equipment, bus drivers, cooks, 
social workers, counselors. 

Recorders: bookkeepers, clerks, secretaries, teaclfers, social workers,' 
counselors. 

Improvers of techniques: supervisors of guidance, visual aids and other 
instructional materials, tests and measurement, health, and other special 
services where there must be continual oversight of the processes used; 
chief custodian, business manager; chief clerk; supervisors of instruction 
in the various fields. 
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Administrators (the getters-of-things-done): superintendent of schools, 
associate or assistant superintendents in charge of business, personnel, 
instruction, special services or the like; principals; assistant principals; 
business manager. 

An examination of the above list shows that some positions appear in 
more than one category. This is caused by the complex character of a 
school system of adequate size, which calls for some people to do more 
than one type of work. The teacher, for example, is both a doer and a 
recorder. While the recording function should be kept at a minimum, 
nevertheless the teacher must keep enough records about students to help 
him in deciding what records arc most necessary. So it is in other instances. 
A'1)u^tless manager is concerned largely with improving techniques used 
in the many activities of purchasing, maintaining, cleaning, and operating 
things. But he is also an administrator as he deals with principals, teachers, 
and custodians, bringing his contributions to focus on the activities of the 
learner. 

Which of the types of persons in the above lists arc status leaders? By 
applying the eight criteria developed earlier in the chapter, we can select 
the following: the superintendent and his staff, the principal, the business 
manager, the supervisor or director ot instruction the supervisor or direc- 
tor of special services, the custodian, the teachci It the teacher and the 
custodian view the student as a worker, it will be seen that criterion 4 and 
the last two items of criterion 8 (page 494) will apply to teacher and 
custodian. However, the teacher and the custodian arc not status leaders 
with respect to the over-all operation of the school system as a whole. 

To sum it all up: The accomplishment of common goals is most 
effectively realized when there is organization and division of labor. The 
responsibility for maintaining and improving organization so that plans 
will be made and carried out necessitates status positions of leadership. 
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CHAPTER 



Functions and Positions 
of Administrative Service 


Every professional person has continuous respon- 
sibility for two kinds of improvement. Each has, first, the responsibility 
of improving his own professional performance on the immediate 
tasks at hand. He learns what has been discovered by the students within 
his profession. He practices to acquire and maintain the technical skills of 
his profession. He reads and thinks and discusses to improve his profes- 
sional attitude and ethics. He works to become a better professional for the 
sake of rendering more effective service. At the same time, as a member of 
a profession, he has a responsibility for improving the profession itself. He 
works to improve the ideals, the understandings, and the procedures of the 
profession. The employee serving in a local school system has a responsi- 
bility to make it the best possible local school system; yet he must see his 
work not only in its immediate and local setting but also in relationship to 
education. He has the responsibility of so applying himself that he works 
also at contributing to the improvement of education in American life. 
Each professional has a responsibility to do well the specific work for 
which he is employed and a pervading commitment to serve his profession. 

In the preceding chapter the need for status leaders was presented, 
with special reference to the local school district. The work of such status 
leaders will be discussed in Chapter 22. In the present chapter the writers 
propose to take a broad view of various educational administrative 
positions. The point of view consistently held throughout the book is that 
the administration of America’s schools is not only a responsibility of the 
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whole citizenry but that participation of the whole Citizenry in such 
administration is essential to the effective improvement and maintenance 
of the democratic way of life. Throughout the second part of the book, 
when decision-making and action-taking for the schools were discussed at 
many points, the obligations of professionals were distinguished from 
those of lay citizens. This chapter will consider broadly what kinds of 
things are to be done and from what kinds of positions they are accom- 
plished as the professionals improve school administration and also the 
administration of specific schools. 


The Functions of Administrative Service 

In considering the functions of workers in educational administration, 
six broad categories are proposed: 

1 . The development of basic principles and understandings, 

2. The development of engineering applications, 

3. The communication of information about developments, 

# 

4:' Service as action agent, 

5. The coordination of educational activities, and 

6. The appraisal of educational activities. 


The Development of Basic Principles and Understandings 

The development of basic principles and xmderstandings represents the 
fundamental research contributing to a consistent tlfeory of educational 
administration. At this level the field of educational Administration must 
reach out to all administration and to all the basic disciplines in its search. 
For that reason much of the basic research of possible pertinence to 
educational administration may not properly be considered as strictly 
within the field of educational administration; it may more properly be 
classified as philosophy, psychology, sociology, economics, anthropology, 
or some other area. The identification it might have with educational 
administration rests with the kinds of individuals conducting the in- 
vestigations. ^ 

For example, such investigations might include careful consideration 
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of the process of social change. This might be accomplished by testing 
hypotheses in experimental situations. It might be carried on through the 
establishment of posts of observation at several points where careful 
records over long periods of time could be kept for analysis. It might be 
carried on through investigation of changes which have taken place and 
the manner in which they occurred. This latter type of investigation might 
be made through interview and questionnaire, through analysis of existing 
primary records, or through recorded reports of journalists and other 
observers who wrote about the change as it was in process. Investigations 
might include studies of the economic value i'll education, the interpersonal 
relations of individuals working in groups, the intergroup relationships of 
^various organizations in our culture, the basis of interest of citizens in 
school operation. Investigations may also be undertaken to consider the 
development of principles and basic understandings for educational 
administration through studying the findings and their relationships from 
the basic disciplines or from the various fields of administration.^ 

Work at this fundamental level is important if school administration is 
to be more than an assortment of expedient procedures available for trial 
and adaptation until a fit procedure is found for the immediate situation. 
Through the consideration and study of composite experience in school 
administration, progress beyond such a point has been made. The 
profession needs continuous basic study as a foundation for improvement. 
It is of value to know what procedures seemed to work in specific 
situations, but it is more essential to know why they worked. When the 
basic understandings of why procedures work are established, and when 
the specific procedures from various situations are offered primarily as 
illustrations of the basic understandings, the profession will be well on 
its way to the provision of knowledge by which the procedures for specific 
situations may be developed as they are needed. This might avoid recourse 
to a repertory of procedures that have seemed to fit in other situations and 
from which the administrator may pick courses of action for trial. 

The Development of Engineering Applications 

The development of engineering applications of fundamental principles 
and basic understandings lies at the point of determining why something 
which works does work. It is on the basis of this discovery that .a new 
procedure or form or material may be developed which may work or which 

1 For a report of this latter sort, see Jess B. Sears, The Nature of the Administrative 
Process. 
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may work better. We know so much more than we are able to use that there 
is great need for implementation of research findings. There should always 
be a great deal more that we know than that we are using. We need this 
store of basic knowledge on which to draw to meet the problems of the 
immediate situation. However, as we continuously draw upon our 
accumulation of principles and basic understandings, we must have work 
going on in the discovery of new basic truths concurrently with the 
implementation of those findings in action situations. The development of 
engineering applications of basic knowledge depends as much upon 
sensitivity to educational need in specific current and future situations as it 
does upon familiarity with the findings of fundamental research. The 
worker engaged in the application of basic knowledge to school problems 
approaches the problem from the viewpoint of the practical situation that 
confronts him. That is, he is motivated by a felt need. He goes to the find- 
ings of basic research for his solution. He does not study basic research to 
pick out a new truth which he then seeks to apply. He studies basic 
research in seeking clues for truths which may provide the basis for meet- 
ing current and future needs. 

Several illustrations of the need of engineering applications will help. 
In the development of curriculum change during the past twenty years, a 
vast amount of new curriculum material has been prepared. New courses, 
new resource units, and supplementary materials have been provided, 
only to lie dust-gathering on many shelves. Their assimilation into the 
educational program is dependent upon a lot of engineering development 
with respect to the scheduling of classes, the evaluation procedures to be 
used, the report forms to parents, the cumulative record system, the basis 
for graduation, the certification of teachers, the pre-service training of 
teachers, the provision and storing for accessibility of materials of instruc- 
tion, the interpretation of changes to parents, the infservice training of 
teachers. 

The changed conception of the nature of education 'and the breadth of 
the general education program may represent new triith still to be 
implemented in school operation. Development of new forms of communi- 
cation and widespread participation are essential. The fulfillment of needs 
requires a reorganization of school districts. What forms shall such 
reorganization take? How shall it - be accomplished? Is there some 
desirable form and size for^school district organization, or should those 
working on engineering priiiciples develop a procedure that will insure 
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sufficient fluidity of district organization so that the organization can be 
geared to educational need rather than having the educational service 
geared to the size and form of district organization? 

In a world where cooperation is so desperately needed and in a country 
where democratic respect for every individual is held as an ideal, there is 
need for considerable design and tryout of activities and of teaching 
procedures in keeping with world needs and our own values. To what 
extent can tcam-tcaching be organized? To what extent can pupil-teacher 
planning and evaluating be made effective? On what basis is class size to 
be determined? How can channels of Cv>mmunication be established 
among pupils throughout the world? How can cooperative study and 
e fiction be provided between different classes within the same school and 
between classes of different schools? 

In an economy that is changing from independent-agricultural to 
intcrdcpendent-industrial-agricultural-commercial, what changes in the 
structure of school finance must be accomplished? What is the effect on 
school support of concentration of means of production in small areas? 
What is the implication for school financial structure of the mobility of 
our population? What procedures can be designed to assure adequate 
support for all pupils throughout the country from funds equitably 
collected? 

There are problems of implementation to be solved for America’s 
schools in general, and there are many specific problems to be solved for 
each of America’s schools. 

The Communication of Information about Developments 

Another function of administrative service is that of communicating 
information about what is happening and should be happening in educa- 
tion. The value of diversity in American education can be realized only 
as workers in education knov what is being thought and done elsewhere 
and with what success or difficulties. This exchange of information 
represents an important administrative service. It is accomplished through 
professional and lay periodicals, and through professional books, bulletins, 
monographs. It is accomplished through professional organizations and 
through a wide variety of conventions, representative committees, 
conferences, workshops. It is accomplished as individuals from state and 
national offices visit the variety of school situations, picking up valuable 
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procedures and encountering perplexing problems and reporting them 
wherever they will be useful or challenging. At each post from which in- 
formation is communicated there is the reciprocal need for receiving 
information. Visiting school situations is but one means of gathering 
information. Receiving information involves hearing all the suggestions 
and complaints about the schools. It involves keeping up to date through 
reading both the professional and the lay press. 

Service as Action Agent 

The research discovery of principles and basic understandings, the 
development of engineering applications useful in school situations, the 
dissemination of information about what is happening in American educa- 
tion are most important, but they would be of little avail if there were no 
doing of what seems best to do. The function of administrative service as 
action agent is the function most readily identified with the usual notion 
of school administration. As indicated in the preceding chapter, in order 
to get things done oiir society assigns responsibility^ which may be dele- 
gated but which is never abandoned. For each formal educational 
program in operation there must be assigned responsibility. Some agent 
must see that the staff is assembled, that pupils arc registered, that 
accounts are kept, that buildings and equipment are provided, that teach- 
ing materials are available, that there is a workable schedule, that doors 
will be unlocked on time, that buses will meet their schedule, that the 
school cafeteria will have lunches ready at the right time for a sufficient 
number, that space is available for community groups which want to 
meet, that committees interested in salary schedules or curriculum prob- 
lems or health service may get together. 

The list would seem to be virtually endless. Who spes that orders for 
supplies are issued, that pay checks are available for distribution at the 
end of each month, that the time signals are, set for tl|e right times, that 
the shrubbery in front of the building is trimmed, that various civic 
groups have the information they would like about the school program and 
that their comments and suggestions are given consideration by school 
people? Who plans the agenda for the board of education, investigates 
the qualifications of prospective employees, answers the calls for informa- 
tion and for reaction to complaints from school patrons? In each class- 
room, in each building, in each local school system, at each intermediate 
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district office, in each state office, there is need for action agents who will 
carry responsibility for operating the educational program. 

Education also needs action agents at the various legislative groups in 
our civic life. Who takes responsibility for nursing into a law the enabling 
legislation that will make it possible for local school programs to operate 
effectively? Such action agents may be representatives of professional 
groups or of citizen groups interested in schools. They may be members of 
state boards of education or state departments of education. They may be 
members of committees of the legislature. With all the study and research 
leading up to the proposal that “there ought to be a law,” there never will 
be a law unless someone assumes the responsibility for drafting it and 
^driving through on its enactment. With respect to educational legislation 
\^e usually think of this action at the state level. We should not overlook 
the fact that the local board of education is a legislative body and that the 
national Congress also considers legislation affecting education. 

Another need for service as action agent is in securing the adoption of 
ideas and procedures by educators and by the public. Such action is a 
responsibility of those in positions of administrative leadership but may be 
assumed by any professional or interested lay individual. The consider- 
ation and adoption of ideas and procedures involves more than merely 
bringing information about them. It is teaching. It is the development of 
in-service improvement programs. It involves the use of action-research 
methods not for the research findings but for the production of action. 

The Coordination of Educational Activities 

A fifth function of administrative services is the coordination of edu- 
cational activities. In any situation there is some limit on the amount of 
money, time, staff, space, and physical facilities available. Some balance 
of all educational activities must be achieved within the limits of this 
framework. This involves has'ing the various individuals and groups of 
individuals engaged in educational activity understand and appreciate the 
work of each other. It involves fitting such activities together in the most 
appropriate sequence and in relationships by which the good of each will 
be reinforced rather than duplicated or interfered with by the others. 

Other examples of coordination include the following: Attention must 
be given to coordinating the amount and location of school building 
facilities with the number of pupils to be served. This coordination is 
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important on a state and national basis as well as within a local school 
district. There must be attention to coordinating the preparation of various 
kinds of teachers with the demand that will exist for their services. Coordi- 
nation of program is essential between various schools in a state or region 
to avoid extreme difficulty when pupils transfer from one community to 
another. Agencies of coordination must operate in setting up schedules 
and procedures for activities involving interscholastic participation. 

The Appraisal of Educational Activities 

The sixth function of administrative services is that of appraisal. 
Appraisal of what is going on in education is important. It may take the 
form of accreditation for the protection of the public and for supervisory 
review as a basis for improving the program and services. As accreditation 
it involves the establishment of standards and appropriate investigation 
to determine that standards have been met. This is a protection to the 
public against purchasing inferior education. In this respect it corresponds 
somewhat to protective practices involved in the federal pure food and 
drug administration and in checks on the factual basis of advertising of 
commercial conewns, the inspection of scales, the examination of banks, 
and the like. It is appraisal in the form of supervisory review that provides 
the basis for educational leadership. As supervisory review, appraisal 
has little in common with inspection. Appraisal that provides a basis for 
educational leadership should be a group undertaking. (In this connection 
the reader is referred to Chapter 18.) Such appraisal can be planned to 
fit the situation at hand, and its implications for development are 
dependent upon the degree to which it is understood and accepted by 
pupils, citizens, and staff members involved. 


Positions of Administrative Service 

The functions of administrative service cannot be translated into job 
descriptions fitting positions available in educational administration. They 
are present in a variety of combinations in various positions, and their 
presence may depend as much upon the person as upon the position. 
When individuals contemplate careers in school administration, there are 
a variety of positions in which they may serve. These are considered in 
the following categories: 
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1. Positions in local school systems, 

2. Positions in state departments of education, 

3. Positions in the United States Office of Education, 

4. Positions in higher education, 

5. Positions in education programs in business and industry, 

6. Positions in private schools, 

7. Executive positions with a variety of organizations interested in edu- 
cation. 


.i^dmlnistrative Positions in Local School Systems 

Those considering careers in local school administration will look 
toward either the supcrintendcncy or some position on the central 
administrative staff of a school district, or toward the principalship of 
an attendance unit. The work of such individuals will be discussed in some 
detail in the following chapter. At least 95 per cent of the careers in 
school administration are to be found in positions with local school 
districts. Local school administration is one of the starting points for 
many of the other possible careers in educational administration. 

What kind of individual is needed in positions of local school adminis- 
tration? An idealistic answer is phrased in the following excerpts from 
a statement of the country’s professors of educational administration: 

Cultural and Occupational Preparation 

He must have a broad general education which touches upon the various 
facets of human experience. 

He must be widely informed in current events, in current social opinion, 
and in historical perspective. 

He must know the facts and techniques of sociology, government, poli- 
tics, and economics. 

He must know the educational implications of the major philosophies, 
and he must know the trends of educational history. 

He must be well grounded in educational psychology, in biology and 
anthropology, in the tools of research, and in the major outcomes of edu- 
cational research. 

The school relies on professional techniques which have been devised 
to implement its function. These techniques include curriculum develop- 
ment, guidance, special education, audio-visual education, art and music 
education, industrial arts and vocational education, library techniques. 
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reading techniques, remedial methods, and many others. To judge the ef- 
fectiveness of programs involving these techniques, the school leader must 
have a broad preparation which includes the principles and scientific bases 
upon which these professional educational techniques have been developed. 

He needs to know the tools of supervision, of public relations, of pupil 
personnel relations. 

He must have exceptional competence in speaking, in writing, in listen- 
ing, in interview techniques, in the techniques of conference participa- 
tion — in all communication media. 

He needs to understand the interlocking pattern of local and state con- 
trol, the law which governs education, the most effective patterns of school 
board operation, and the financial pattern by which taxation is — in the best 
instances — oriented to the support of public services. 

Management of the school is facilitated by the tools of administration: 
accounting, budgeting, building maintenance, supply management, in- 
surance, personnel administration, office management, and many others. 
Therefore, the school leader needs a high degree of skill and know-how in 
the ministerial tasks related to his office. 

Personal Qualifications 

An administrator is a person with vision. Vision results from knowledge, 
from experience, from imagination. It can be cultivated. The administrator 
can, and does, 'develop his power to rise above details and routine, to 
transcend local tradition, and to formulate and examine hypotheses and 
possibilities. 

An administrator is increasingly competent in employing democratic 
and democratic-tending techniques of group action. The repertoire of 
techniques includes building group morale, developing group expcitncss 
in problem solving, guiding group meetings, and bringing discussants back 
to the point. 

An administrator assumes the responsibility for providing organizational 
machinery to facilitate the operation of democratic leadership. He will 
have to find the time for meetings, provide for channels of communication, 
concentrate the handling of burdensome details, simplify the channels be- 
tween decision and action. 

An administrator fosters a psychological atmosphere in which demo- 
cratic leadership can flourish. For good or ill, an administrator affects 
most critically the psychological-emotional “tone” of a school system. 
Much of the atmosphere he creates comes about automatically because of 
his beliefs, but he cannot trust to accident in fostering a favorable 
climate. 

An administrator, in the execution of his own legal responsibilities, 
exemplifies belief in defnocratic leadership relations. Even though he 
could gain acceptance of his order by employing personal charm or by 
virtue of the legal power of his office he does npt take that route. He gets 
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group consideration of the problem, group decisions on what seems best; 
and he shows that he really believes the group can reach a better de- 
cision on this point than he can. 

An administrator sets the example of evaluating results in terms of 
total achievement toward democratic ideals, rather than solely in terms of 
some immediate objective. 

An administrator consistently demonstrates his conviction that democ- 
racy leads to efficiency. 

An administrator seeks to achieve — not exercise — leadership through 
the contributions he makes to the success of the group's efforts. 

An administrator is a talent scout and a coach. He is in a better position 
than his colleagues to discover persons w»lh ideas, persons with special 
skills, persons with talents. He provides enterprises in which many persons 
can learn the techniques of good leadership relations. He seeks to move 
torward to the time when the leadership of his colleagues will have more 
good things going on than any one person can keep his fingers on. 

An administrator is responsible but not overburdened by his responsi- 
bility. He is working with responsible people, and the responsibility for 
each person is not his alone. He has rather the responsibility for leadership 
service in the group, and although he works in this capacity with concern 
for all and for the attainment of group goals, his burden is the quality of 
group leadership, not control of or blame for every thought and feeling 
and action of every member of the group.^ 

One of the significant concerns of our times is the present serious study 
of the selection, preparation, and on-the-job improvement of school 
administrators. It took a mechanized and technical warfare to confront 
the American people with the necessity for and effectiveness of education. 
It has taken a rigorous idcalogical conflict of world-wide dimensions to 
make us realize that final decisions will be in the minds of men and that 
skill-training alone is not enough. In such a setting the position of the 
local school administrator is seen in its actual importance to the survival 
of democracy. We have been stirred to a real concern about the selection 
and training of the individuals who will serve in these positions. With 
the development of a clear notion of the job of the local school administra- 
tor, with the identification of qualities to be required in initial selection, 
with the determination of the competencies and understandings to be 
achieved through pre-service and in-service training, we may look for 

2 Excerpts from Chapter 3, “Qualifications for Educational Leadership,” Providing 
and Improving Administrative Leadership for Americans Schools, report of the Na- 
tional Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, Van Miller, ed. 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951), pp. 25-30. 
Used by permission. [Itsdics in original.] 
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a sharpening of the administrative leadership provided and for an ex- 
tension of the practice of democracy.® 

In the past a number of factors have attracted individuals to local 
school administration. In some instances local school systems drafted 
individual staff members to positions of leadership because of their out- 
standing ability or popularity. Among the obvious appeals drawing 
individuals into training programs and into candidacy for such positions 
have been the larger gross salary as compared with that of teaching posi- 
tions, the apparent prestige position of the administrators in the com- 
munity and with the staff, and the flexible time schedule for administrative 
work. Many times the flexible time schedule is seen as an easier load. It 
seems to observers that the administrator has time to talk to almost 
everyone, but they are unaware of the extent to which he has provided 
time to talk to almost everyone by shifting other duties to early morning 
and late evening hours. The power of the position is sometimes expressed 
as his “right to hire and fire school personnel,” without full realization 
of the difficulties involved in doing either. (The reader is referred to the 
discussion presented in Chapter 12.) As a democratic leader he must 
impose much self-restriction on himself. His position of prestige and 
power is dependent upon his ability to respond to people and to serve them 
effectively. The larger gross salary has not always meant more money in 
the bank because of the greatly increased professional and social obliga- 
tions. In fact, recent research shows that teachers’ salaries have increased 
in purchasing power since 1939, whereas those of administrators have 
decreased in purchasing power. The salary advantage is becoming less and 
may result in a lowering of the quality of leadership in education. 

To a large extent advancement in local school administration has been 

® At the present time cooperative efforts are under way with participation of the 
American Association of &hoo’ Administrators, the Counci} of Chief State School 
Officers, the National Conference of Professors of Educatiui|al Administration, and 
the National Conference of County and Rural Area Superintendents. The 1 952 Year- 
book of the American Association of School Administrators is to report on a study 
of the school superintendent. The 1950 Yearbook, of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, National Education Association, is entitled The County Superintendent of 
Schools. Area study clubs, such as the Chicago Area Superintendents Study Club, 
are devoting time to a study of the superintendent of schools. 

With funds from the Kellogg Foundation, developmental centers for pre-service 
and in-service training in school administration have been established at Harvard 
University, Columbia University, the University of Chicago, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, the University bf Texas, Ohio State University, and the University 
of Oregon. The developmental work at these centers is planned to involve cobpera- 
tion from other institutions with training programs in school administration. 
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a game of working up. In a few school systems the chief administrator has 
worked his way up from a position as a classroom teacher by serving as an 
assistant principal, a principal, a supervisor, an assistant to the super- 
intendent, an associate superintendent. The more frequent practice has 
been that of bringing in the chief administrator from outside the system. 
The advantage of this procedure is that he may come in and establish 
interpersonal relations from such a position without having to go through 
the process of wearing off any hampering residual relationships from 
former association. As individuals sought to get ahead in school admin- 
istration, it was common practice to seek a ti,p job in a system, no matter 
how small the system might be, as a toehold from which to climb. Such 
§ tradition has tended to make the school superintendents of the many 
small communities of our country a somewhat migratory group and may 
have prevented the development of long-range programs of growth for 
many such school systems. 

It is possible that this “work-up” procedure has represented a real 
disadvantage in the development of school administration. In many of the 
very small schools which were starting points for administrators, the 
administrator had to carry a full teaching load in addition to his admin- 
istrative responsibilities. As a result he administered only as much as he 
had to. This meant that he did the ordering of supplies when needed, 
filled out report forms as required, sought teachers when needed but 
had little time to follow through on supervision after they were employed, 
and settled complaints and troubles as they arose. Such a pattern casts the 
administrative function in somewhat the same pattern as that of the 
policeman or fireman who is waiting for trouble to happen and plans to be 
on hand to settle it. If this same pattern of behavior is carried from one 
job to the next, the change in assignment may represent little more than 
greater release from the routine of teaching and greater effort in the direc- 
tion of avoiding trouble, since that makes the job of trouble-shooting 
easier. 

The reorganization of school districts into administrative units of ade- 
quate size will eliminate these top-job starting points that were available 
in small school districts in the past and from which successful individuals 
worked their way from small country towns to the city or to the wealthy 
suburban community. The elimination of such starting points should im- 
prove the development of school administrators. It will do so only if we 
realize the need for providing alternative routes. To attain such improve- 
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ment the central staff administrative positions in large systems should not 
be posts for patronage or seniority but should become the area of tryout 
and of internship for young school administrators. The operation of any 
local school system must also be organized to provide part-time admin- 
istrative assignments for young teachers who show promise of becoming 
able school administrators, it must be recognized, however, that the 
reorganization of school districts is producing very desirable local admin- 
istrative positions in rural areas, thus reducing the need to move to the 
city or to the wealthy suburban community in order to get ahead. This 
reorganization, making possible the retention of able leadership in rural 
tenons, represents a frontier area of development in school administration 
in contrast to the positions in city schools where administrative patterns 
are already fairly well established. 

Administrative positions in the attendance unit arc those of teaching- 
principal and supervising-principal. In large secondary schools additional 
administrative positions arc found in those of deans of boys and girls, 
athletic directors, and heads of departments. Responsibility of building 
principals is most directly related to the teaching, staff of the school, the 
administration of pupil personnel, and work with uidividual parents and 
with building-unit organizations of parents. It is also concerned with 
reports to the central office, with custody of the building, with the requisi- 
tion of supplies and repairs and services, and with participation in budget 
preparation. 

The functions of the central administrative staff may be embodied in 
one superintendent or may be spread over a large number of people — 
depending mostly on the size of the school system. For example, the 
Chicago Public Schools, with one general superintendent of schools, have a 
central staff including the following administrative staff positions: 

Assistant to the General Superintendent 
Bureau of research and statistics — ^Director 
Division of statistics — Director 
Division of building surveys — Director 
Bureau of public relations — Director 
Bureau of office services — ^Manager 

Department of Instruction and Guidance — Assistant Superintendent 
Bureau of instruction materials — Director 
Division of curricufum development — Director 
Division of textbook selection — Director 
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Division of libraries — ^Director 
Division of visual education — Director 
Division of radio — Director 
Bureau of subject supervision — ^Director 
Division of music — Director 
Division of art — Director 
Division of industrial arts — Director 
Division of home economics — Director 
Division of health and physical education — Director 
Division of ROTC 

Division of commercial subjects — Director 
Bureau of education extension — Director 
Division of recreation — Director 

Playground section — Director and assistant director 
Social centers section — Director 
Division of Americanization — Director 
Division of evening and summer schools — Director 

Department of Elementary Education — Assistant Superintendent 
and nine elementary school district superintendents. 

Department of Secondary Education — Assistant Superintendent 
and five high school district superintendents 

Department of Vocational Education 
Bureau of technical subjects — Director 
Bureau of special services — Director 
Bureau of veterans’ training — Dirccto- 
Bureau of distributive education — Director 

Department of Special Education — Assistant Superintendent 
Bureau of exceptional children — Director 
Bureau of special classes — 

Bureau of child study — Director 

Division of guidance and counseling — Assistant Director 
Employment certificates section — Coordinator 

Department of Personnel — Assistant Superintendent 
Bureau of teacher personnel — Director 
Division of substitute teacher assignment — Director 
Bureau of administrative and office personnel — Director 
Division of school clerks — Director 

Bureau of operation, maintenance, and lunchroom personnel — Director 
Division of lunchroom personnel — Director 
Bureau of civil service records — Director 
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Department of Purchases — Director 

Four buyers, one in charge of printing plant 
Assistant purchasing agent 
Division of clerical services 
Book requisition section 
Invoice checking section 
Testing laboratory 

Division of supplies — Superintendent 
Division of purchase specifications 
Division of property control 

Department of Architecture and Building Repair — Architect 
Bureau of architecture — assistant architect 
Division of architecture office service 
Division of drafting 
Division of construction 
Division of specifications 
Division of fire prevention and safety 
Division of special assignments 
Bureau of general maintenance and repair 
Bureau of electrical and mechanical repair 

Department of Plant Engineering and Lunchrooms — Director 
Bureau of plant engineering — Chief Engineer 
District supervising engineer 
District inspector of school property 
Division of mechanical equipment 
Bureau of lunchrooms — Director 
Division of lunchroom office service 
Division of lunchroom statistics 
Division of test kitchens 
Division of lunchroom equipment 
District supervisor of lunchrooms 

Department of Finance — Controller 
Bureau of the budget — Director 
Bureau of accounting — Chief accountant 
Division of accounts 
Employees’ payroll deduction section 
Division of depository and redemption 
Division of lunchroom and school activity accounts 
Division of real estate 
Bureau of audits — ^Assisttot Auditor 
Division of invoice and tax warrant audit 
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' Division of teacher payroll audit 
Division of civil service payroll audit 
Division of school field audit 
Division of reconciliation 
Division of machine tabulation 
Bureau of payrolls — Paymaster 
Division of teacher payroll 
Division of civil service payrolH 

In reviewing the above list, it should be noted that in a rural area there 
would be staff positions related to school transportation. Where adequate 
health services are not available from some municipal or county health 
agency, there would also be personnel required for school health services. 
* ^t is obvious that there are few school systems in the country requiring 
the degree of specialization necessary in Chicago. It is also obvious that 
the routes into some of the special positions indicated are through initial 
positions and training other than classroom teaching. The extreme spread 
represented by the central staff organization of the Chicago schools will 
help emphasize the need on the central staff for some one or more individ- 
uals to be concerned with instructional supervision, curriculum develop- 
ment, reascarch and planning, audio-visual aids to education, guidance 
and pupil personnel, health services, business management, transporta- 
tion, buildings and grounds. The central office needs to make definite 
provision for supervising instruction; curriculum development; evaluation 
of the effectiveness of instruction; selection, assignment, and adjustment 
of professional and non-professional personnel; admission, assignment, 
and transfer of pupil personnel; health services; psychological services; 
guidance; pupil accounting; selection, purchase, storage, and distribution 
of supplies and equipment; budget-making; financial records and reports; 
preparation of payroll and of warrants for salaries and other items of ex- 
penditure; school plant development; housekeeping and maintenance; 
transportation. 

How does a man or woman got a start in local school administration? 
With few exceptions the start will still be made as a classroom teacher. 
The exceptions may be in fields of specialization where students prepare 
themselves specifically in school finance and business management, in 
accounting, in school housing, in school transportation, in school cafeteria 
operation, or in statistics and research. With such preparation the individ- 

^ Illinois School Directory, 1949-50, pp. 37-40. 
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ual will need to be able to go directly into a large enough school system 
to justify a staff position corresponding to his area of specialization. The 
more traditional route may be described as follows: The individual pre- 
pares for a teaching position in elementary education, teaches and carries 
additional graduate work in preparing to supervise elementary education 
or to accept a position as an elementary-school building principal. In such 
a position he carries additional work or gains a variety of experiences on 
special assignments in preparation for a central staff position or eventually 
for a school superintendency. Or the individual prepares for a secondary- 
school teaching position, teaches and takes additional course work includ- 
ing courses preparatory to serving in administrative positions, seeks a 
high-school principalship or a school superintendency. 

In the past a large number of school superintendents have been men who 
formerly did some coaching of school athletics. Many times such an indi- 
vidual got into coaching simply because he was the only man teacher in a 
small high school. Coaching experience brings these individuals to public 
attention, gives them a trial run on their ability to stand up under public 
pressure, acquaints them with the wide variety of high-school teachers 
through their concern over eligibility requirements, and gives them some 
experience in public speaking. It also involves rnwy administrative func- 
tions, including selection, purchase, maintenance, and management of 
equipment, assignment of personnel, provision of transportation, financial 
management. School superintendents have also been drawn from com- 
mercial-subject teachers with their interest in management, forms, and 
salesmanship and from social-studies teachers with their interest in gov- 
ernment. Superintendents have also been drawn from those whose initial 
professional work was in other subject fields. In the past, entrance into 
these teaching fields and success in them has been one of the selective 
factors with respect to a considerable number of school administrators. 
As the job is more clearly defined and the training program more directly 
developed, recruitment can f-c r'.uie from any of t^e teaching staff and 
adequate tryout opportunity pio.idvd ro ^ve a basisfor decision. 

Positions in State Der*artment« of Education 

Positions in state departments of education offer one of the best areas 
for specialization in administrative service to schools. 

The 48 State departments of education in January, 1949, employed 
3,548 full-time professioiial staff members. The number of members 
ranged from 8 in North Dakota to 537 in New York; the average was 74. 
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Each of 9 States had a total of 20 or fewer; 21 had SO or fewer; only 9 
had over 100. Each of 13 departments employed from 51 to 75 profes- 
sional staff members.*' 

The areas of specialization possible may be represented in the kinds of 
divisions found in state departments of education. Such areas most com- 
monly found are vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, instruc- 
tion, school limch, administration, secondary education, elementary 
education, Negro education, special education, certification, finance, 
transportation, health education, school buildings and grounds. It is to be 
noted also that in many states the county superintendent or the district 
superintendent is paid by the state and is, in effect, an arm of the state 
education department working in the field close to the local school districts. 
The ways in which state departments and county superintendencies serve 
,ed«ication were described in Chapter 5. 

Individuals acquire positions in state departments of education and in 
offices of county or district school superintendents in a variety of ways. 
Thirty-one of the forty-eight chief state school officers are elected by the 
people at popular elections. In some states this is done on a nonpartisan 
ballot, but in many states the candidate for position of stqte superintendent 
runs as a member of one of the political parties. In these states there are 
legal qualifications, just as there are stated legal qualifications for most 
political offices. In eleven states the chief state school officer is appointed 
by a state board of education. In other states appointment is made by the 
governor. In similar fashion county superintendents are frequently elected 
by popular vote or selected by county boards of education, sometimes 
with the approval of the chief state school officer. Chief state school 
officers, especially when their position is gained through election, have 
generally had previous experience within the state as local or county school 
administrators. Where the chief state school officer is appointed, local and 
county adminvstxatois may be considered for appointment along with 
career people within the state department of education or from other state 
departments of education, professors of education, and local school admin- 
istrators from outside the state. 

Positions on the staff in state departments of education or as assistants 
in the office of the coimty superintendent are usually attained by appoint- 
ment by the chief officer or a personnel officer. In some cases such appoint- 
ments must be made from a list furnished by a civil service commission, so 

® Fred F. Beach and Andrew H. Gibbs, The Structure of State Departments of Edu- 
cation (Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 1949), p. 13. 
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that examinations serve as part of the basis for considering the individual. 
In state departments like that in New York, professional staff members 
may achieve tenure and hold a relatively secure position from which to 
render a lifetime of effective service. In many of the county offices and in 
many of the state departments, the assistant’s tenure in office is dependent 
upon continuance in office of the county superintendent or the chief state 
school officer. Much professional opinion favors — and there is some evi- 
dence of movement toward — establishment of boards of education at state 
and county levels with the selection of state and county superintendents 
accomplished on a professional basis by the board. As such organization is 
achieved, it will be more directly possible to train for service as a generalist 
or specialist in education to work at these various levels. 

Positions in the United States Office of Education 

In Chapter 5 the work and organization of the United States Office of 
Education were described. This Office represents opportunities for admin- 
istrative service to a relatively few people in terms of all of the kinds of 
positions in educational administration. The functions of workers in the 
federal Office are primarily those of collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion about what is happening in education for the purpose of stimulating 
and achieving coordination of educational enterprises throughout the 
country. Positions in the Office offer some opportunity for action research. 
They also offer opportunity for specialization in administrative service. 
The positions carry civil service classification and relatively secure tenure 
and are filled by appointment on the basis of civil service classification. 

Administrative Positions in Higher Education 

There are several kinds of educational 'idministrativc positions in higher 
education. To date there are few, if any, training programs offered for such' 
service other than for those seeking to serve as deans or directors of student 
personnel. Among the kinds of positions in higher education that may be 
considered posts of administrative service, the following are included: 
presidents, comptrollers, directors of admissions, registrars, bursars, 
deans, assistant deans, provosts, executive assistants, directors of profes- 
sional personnel, directors of non-academic personnel, directors of student 
affairs. Presidents of teachers’ colleges and deans of colleges of education 
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may be drawn from those trained and experienced in public school admin- 
istration.- College and university presidents are drawn from a variety of 
sources. It is likely that most of them did not set out at the be ginning of 
their undergraduate college work or professional career to become college 
presidents. Individuals to serve in the other positions listed are drawn 
from a variety of previous experience. 

Those administering institutions of higher learning are in positions of 
great influence with respect to public education. Throughout the past half 
century the educational offerings, particularly of secondary schools, have 
been greatly influenced by the admissions requirements of higher institu- 
tions of learning. These institutions also select and train the teachers for our 
public schools. Our schools are mostly good or bad in terms of the kind of 
professional personnel the colleges are able to provide for us. 

« the colleges and universities a related position of service to educa- 
tional administration is that of the teacher of courses in educational admin- 
istration, the research professor working on administration problems, the 
field workers of college staffs .helping local communities on surveys, work- 
shops, consultation, and the like. To a large extent people in these positions 
can look at American education with some detachment and think about 
policy and plans for its future. They can do so because they are not self- 
involved in local school programs directly, because they do have direct 
acquaintance and experience with a wide number of local school 
programs, because they have opportunities through work with associations 
of administrators and through conferences to pool the thinking of a great 
many people. Iii some of the .special research areas or in some specialized 
fields of administration it is frequently possible for individuals to achieve 
regular positions by way of working on the special area as a graduate 
student and as a graduate assistant. The more general pattern has been to 
draw upon individuals who have had both training and experience in 
school administration. 

Administration of Education Programs in Business and Industry 

During World War II business and industry had favorable experiences 
with the organization and operation of training programs to upgrade 
employees and to give initial training to unskilled applicants for positions. 
These organizations drew upon their own employees for instructors since 
these people knew the machine operations, the materials, and the processes 
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of their manufacturing or distributing enterprises. Through experience they 
found great value in drawing, from the field of education, individuals who 
could administer programs of training these employees to teach effectively 
and who could organize and administer the educational program in which 
training was carried on. Some companies had used educational directors 
for many years before the war of the forties, but the pressure of war 
production demands gave occasion to many more companies to experience 
the value of services of educators. 

Such positions probably represent a new development which will 
present competition for the services of those able in educational adminis- 
tration and which may thereby increase the status of administrators of 
local school programs as well. During the war years school administrators 
from local systems were called upon to direct training programs in bomb- 
loading plants, plants manufacturing airplanes, and plants manufacturing 
other war materials. Some of them sta>cd oit with the companies after the 
war. The armed services also made use of trained and experienced edu- 
cators in the improvement and operation of their own training programs. 
Such opportunities represent a still proportionately uncommon field of 
careers in educational administration but one which individuals and train- 
ing institutions should not overlook. 

0 

Administrative Positions in Private Schoois 

Most of the private schools in our country are church-related in some 
way, and in many of these the individuals attaining positions of school 
administration are n* :mbers of the religious faith supporting the school. 
Motivation for service tn such positions must generally be much stronger 
than any contingent motivation lor fiuuncial reward. Individuals coming 
into positions of administration in church-related $chools might do well 
to seek sufficient support from the sponsoring ch^ch organization for 
additional training in administration. Many of th^ are able to do so.' 
Another type of private school is that set up as a commercial venture. In 
such a school the degree to which it is possible to (elect students and to 
experiment with programs and procedures represents an unusual oppor- 
tunity as long as the program is salable to a large enough number of 
people with money. 

In general, there is something of a cleavage between public and private 
schools, so that people in educational administration do not move readily 
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from one to the other. Moreover, those trained and experienced in ad* 
ministration of public schools are likely to have a strong personal co mmi t- 
ment to the American public schools, which would prevent their 
effectively filling administrative positions in private schools. 

Executive Positions with Organizations Interested in Education 

A rather miscellaneous but nevertheless highly important kind of 
position in which educational administrative service is rendered is that of 
executive positions with various kinds of organizations. The acquisition of 
many of these positions depends both on ability and on being well 
acquainted and well known in the profession. In big organizations con- 
sideration for executive positions may be dependent not only upon having 
.ability but also on being known by the present staff or executive com- 
mittee or someone well known to them. No attempt is made here to list 
and describe all of the possibilities, but an attempt is made to give some 
indication of the kinds of positions. 

The National Education Association has nearly four hundred-employees 
in its headquarters building in Washington. Willard E. Givens, the 
Executive Secretary, is administrative head of the staff of the Association 
and is spokesman for the Association. There are an Associate Secretary, 
an Assistant Secretary for Business, and Assistant Secretary for Pro- 
fessional Relations, and fifteen headquarters divisions each headed by a 
director: Accounts, Administrative Service, Adult Education Service, 
Audio-Visual Instructional Service, Business, Field Service, Legislative 
and Federal Relations, Membership, Publications, Press and Radio 
Relations, Records, Research, Rural Service, Secretary’s Office, and 
Travel Service. “ There are also twenty-nine departments of the Associa- 
tion, and most of these departments have executive secretaries. The 
American Association of School Administrators, which is one of these de- 
partments, has an executive secretary and an assistant executive secretary. 
All these positions on the regular staff represent career opportunities in 
posts of administrative .service. Whenever a national professional organi- 
zation is strong enough to maintain a regular headquarters office, it is 
likely that a career position as executive secretary is available. This is 
also true for state educational associations. They provide opportunities for 

« Lyle W. Ashby. “The National Education Association,” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 
XXVL No. 3 (November, 1949), pp. 99-120. 
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profesfflonal staff members in the administration of the work of the 
organization and in the research and service opportunities represented. 
Corresponding positions are available in many states in the executive 
offices of state high-school activity or athletic associations. 

Philanthropic foundations employ educational directors who receive 
requests for allocations for research and development, who work out the 
administrative details governing the use of such allocations, and who help 
appraise, at least for the board of directors of the foundation, the results 
of the projects to which financial support is given. One foundation, the 
General Education Board, is primarily concerned with educational 
development. Many others, including the Commonwealth Fund, the 
Sloane Foundation, the Carnegie Foundation, the Kellogg Foundation, 
and the Ford Foundation, have participated in projects concerned with 
education. 

Another possible area of service is that of professional staff positions 
with school-related organizations and with other groups who have some 
concern for education from time to time. The National Association of 
School Boards has recently established a headquarters office with an 
executive secretary. In some of the states, associations of school boards 
maintain executive staffs. In Illinois, for example, the association of 
school boards maintains an executive secretary and two field secretaries — 
all of whom may be considered to hold positions of professional adminis- 
trative service. The National Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools 
has also set up a headquarters staff for the time being and has drawn as a 
professional worker an executive from industry. In some major cities 
voluntary organizations friendly to school support have been formed and 
have employed executive staffs xo manage and proiQOte their programs of 
school support. Public Education Association, New York City, is such 
an organization. ' 

In addition to these school-related ,.^oups educational directors are 
sometimes employed by special-interest groups seeking to influence school 
programs and school legislation. Thus an educator |night find a career of 
administrative service with a state chamber of commerce, with a state 
agricultural association, with a large labor organization, with^an associa- 
tion of manufacturers. 

This chapter has sketched seven categories of positions in educational 
administration. When a person reports his intention to enter a career in 
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educational administration, it is entirely appropriate to ask: What kind of 
career? What kind of educational administration? Even in the area of 
local school administration, which to most people represents the whole 
field, there are many possibilities and many routes to change and develop- 
ment. Because all of the kinds of positions indicated in the above dis- 
cussion do have a very real effect on American education, we must see 
them all related in the service of the schools. We must be concerned about 
the kind of people who choose to enter such careers, and the kind who are 
selected for the various positions of service. We must be concerned about 
their qualifications and their training. We must understand the way in 
which the work in any educational administrative position affects educa- 
tional administration in our country, and we must see that those occupying 
such positions are also aware of and concerned with their relationship to 
oilteanother. 


Suggested Reading 


J. B. Edmondson, The Administration of the Modern Secondary School. 
A revised and enlarged edition of a 1941 issue entitled Secondary School 
Administration. The book is now divided into six major parts: the changing 
nature of the secondary school; organizing and administering the secondary 
school; guidance of pupils; instructional questions; school relationships; and 
a final section on practices and trends. Selected references at the end of each 
chapter. 

P. B. Jacobson and others. Duties of School Principals. An exhaustive 
treatment of the field of principalship, citing nearly one thousand sources 
throughout its 790 pages. The authors seem to have covered every possible 
feature. Reading lists are supplied at the close of each chapter. 

J. Lund, “Emerging Programs for Improving Educational Leadership in 
American Education,” School Life (November, 1949). A brief account of the 
third annual work conference for professors of educational administration, 
held in August, 1949, in Michigan. 

National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, “Educa- 
tional Leaders, Their Function and Preparation,” School Executive (March, 
1949). The regular “Education Planning” feature is, in this issue, devoted to a 
summary of and commentary on the second annual work conference for pro- 
fessors of educational administration from forty-five graduate institutions. The 
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conference was held in early autumn of 1948 at the University of Wisconsin. 

National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, Pro* 
viding and Improving Administrative Leadership for Americas Schools, Van 
Miller, Editor. Synthesizes and modernizes the preceeding bulletins of this 
organization. Contains the best current thought. 



CHAPTER 



The Status Leader at Work 


V. 

Public schools are related directly and indirectly 
to so many aspects of American life that the status leaders of the schools 
must work in a wide variety pf relationships with individuals and organized 
groups. Many of these were discussed in Chapter 4. Portions of that 
chapter dealt with the ways in which' comm unity groups can be of good 
influence if the status leader works with them in a desirable manner. In 
order to get a complete picture of the status leader at work, it is suggested 
that Chapter 4 be re-read at this point. Such a review of the chapter should 
be undertaken with special attention to the work of the status leader with 
the agencies of municipal government and with the parent-teacher 
associations. Particular attention should be given to the working organiza- 
tion ot the board of education, which is presented in that chapter. 

This chapter will be devoted largely to a discussion of the work of the 
status leader with the school staff, the students, the organized profession, 
and the community as a whole. Before turning to those topics, it may be 
helpful to present in more detail a specific illustration of the work of the 
status leader with the board of education in policy-making. 

In Chapter 20, in discussing the execution of policy, the provision of 
instructional materials without cost to students was given as an illustra- 
tion. How does a school system establish a policy such as this? Frequently, 
such a policy is made because the superintendent convinces the board that 
it is necessary. He is aware of the injustice of requiring students who can- 
not afford to purchase material to choose between doing poorly in school, 
confe ssing their financial plight in order to get assistance, or dropping out 
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of school. He will have read studies of the hidden cost of attending the 
supposedly free public schools. He will investigate the situation in his 
district, making studies of the amounts spent by students and by teachers, 
of procedures for providing materials in other places, of the provisions of 
the laws of the state, of the amount of materials that would be needed 
annually with an estimate of the cost, and of what other districts in the 
state are doing. He will then bring the results of his studies to the attention 
of the board in support of a recommendation that it adopt the policy of 
providing materials without cost to students. 

Another superintendent will handle the same problem in a different 
manner. He will summarize the existing studies of what it costs to attend 
school in many places. He will get competent legal opinion about the 
possibility of spending tax money for materials. Then he will bring the 
summary to the attention of the board of education, asking them if they 
might be interested in looking into the situation in the local schools. Being 
aware of the educational implications of the cost of materials, he will press 
them to examine all the facts. Through discussion he will seek to draw 
from them the major problems on which they would like further informa- 
tion. He will make suggestions of problems, if such are needed, but only 
after it is clear that no one on the board will do so.”* 

After all problems and questions are drawn out, he will offer to secure 
needed information in areas where professional competence is necessary 
and to assist the board in getting information in areas where professional 
competence is not necessary. It might be that aU the questions raised by 
the board would require professional skill in answering. If this were so, 
the superintendent would do all the work. It might be that the answers to 
some questions could be found readily by members of the board, in which 
case each board member might have some work to do. Usually both types 
of questions are raised. All individuals involved will present their find- 
ings at meetings of the board, where they will be dii^cussed until they are 
understood thoroughly. At the appropriate time, jf no member of the 
board had already done so, the superintendent will state that a policy is 
needed in respect to the provision of materials. The: board and the super- 
intendent together will draw up a statement, which will be adopted. 

In some school systems policy is made by the board of education with- 
out consulting the superintendent of schools. Some member of the board 
suggests that there be a new policy about materials in the schools. He 
suggests a policy, or suggests that there be a sub-committee to draw up a 
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policy. The board listens to him and to the report of its sub-committee and 
decides.what to do. The status leader, the superintendent of schools, plays 
no part in making the decision about free materiais for students. 

These three examples illustrate three ways in which the board and the 
superintendent are related in making policy. In the first instance the 
superintendent initiates the policy, recommends it, supports it with data, 
and expects the board to adopt it. In the second case he takes part in the 
study of the problem along with the members of the board. He adds some- 
thing that no one else can add, because he is a professionally trained 
person. Each board member adds what he can. The final policy comes 
from interaction of the professional status leader with the board over a 
period of time. In the third case the board acts by itself. In all three cases 
the final statement of policy might well be the same. The difference is in 
^the^procedure by which the result is achieved. In the first case the status 
leader does nearly all the thinking, outlines the major aspects of the 
problem, investigates them, reports his findings with a recommendation, 
and requests the board to approve the policy he recommends. In the 
second case the status leader is a genuine participant with the members 
of the board, and the decision is arrived at jointly, each person contribut- 
ing out of his own store of competence. In the third case the status leader 
has no share in policy-making. 

Nearly every student of .school administration agrees that a board of 
education should not make decisions without first securing the recommen- 
dations, with substantiating data, of the professional educator directly 
responsible to it. Many experts in school administration believe that the 
superintendent should initiate policy and th^t the board, after becoming 
familiar with his recommendations and his reasons for making them, 
should either approve or disapprove them. A small, though growing, body 
of scholars in the field is pointing out that there are great values in the 
competencies of members of boards of education, that these competencies 
are as important as the professional competence of the status leader, and 
that the best policy results when board members and superintendent 
alike participate fully in ali stages of the formulation of policy. This is 
the point of view of the authors of this voiume. They believe that the 
results achieved in those school systems where board and superintendent 
share in all steps in making policy demonstrate fully that this way produces 
the best education for children. And if it does this, it is the best way for 
any school system. 
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The Status Leader at Work with the Staff 

The work of any status leader is directed mainly toward the continuous 
improvement of the educational program. Leadership, if it is to be effec- 
tive in enriching the lives of all who come in contact with the school 
system, must have a keen sense of the direction of the good, the true, the 
just, the beautiful, the right, and must be able to encourage the develop- 
ment of this same sense of direction in others. This is particularly true as 
the leader works with the staff of the schools. Unless leader and staff can 
come to general agreement about the ends of education, there is little 
hope for their working together to improve the schools. 

Any systems of organization must be established within a prior under- 
standing of the ends of education or must facilitate such an understanding. 
But people understand best those ideas, principles, and policies they have 
helped establish. And the purposes of education mean little unless they 
are expressed in terms of action and result in action. So, if a system of 
organization is to help promote the improvement of education, it must 
be one that enables the largest number of persons to share in the deter- 
mination of purposes and, more particularly, in the determination of 
policies out of -which will come the action by which the purposes are 
reached. Participation is the key to getting better understanding and so to 
getting better schools. 

Principles for Organizing a School System to Ensure 
Maximum Staff Participation in Making Policy 

1. Whenever policy of any type is under con^deration, those who 
might be affected by the policy should share in th4 determination of its 
nature. This principle is easy to state but difficult j^o interpret in action'. 
If, for example, the question of providing free tgaterials for students 
arises, who are the persons within the staff who |night be affected by 
policy decisions?. Every teacher will be affected, for his teaching will be 
influenced by the extent to which there is an abundant supply of free 
material. Every principal will be affected, for he will be required to adopt 
new procedures for storing, issuing, and requisitioning supplies. Every 
supervisor will be affected as he attempts to get better methods of using a 
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larger supply of needed material. The business department will be affected 
as it sets jip procedures for the purchase of more varied material in larger 
quantities, stores it, and delivers it to the schools. Custodians will be 
affected as larger amounts of consumable materials go into the classrooms 
to be dropped on the floors or put into waste containers. New kinds of 
records must be kept and more entries made in former records. In short, 
it would be difficult to find any employee of the schools from whom there 
could not be drawn a thread of involvement, even though some of the 
relationships would be much more tenuous than others. Who, then, should 
be the participants in the consideration of any policy? 

The answer is found in the purposes of the school system, and in the 
relation of various employees to it. Whether or not to provide material 
without cost to all students is, first of all, an educational question. If 
juc^ a policy would not improve education, then it should not be advo- 
cated. If it docs improve education, and it is felt by the total community 
to be worth the cost, then the problems of purchasing, storing, delivery, 
requisitioning, record keeping, and custodial care must be solved. Those 
who will be involved in the clearly educational aspects of the problem 
should participate in establishing policy in respect to it. Those concerned 
with the execution of policy will participate in setting dp the procedures by 
which it is put into action. This leads to the second principle. 

2. Those changes in policy that affect the education program directly 
should arise out of the participation of professional educators. Those pro- 
cedures necessary to execute these policies should arise out of participation 
by those who must use them. This principle leads to two systems of 
organization: one for establishing policy and the other for executing it. 
Further principles will deal only with the first system of organization. 

Participation is a time-consuming process. Men do not develop new 
ideas without considerable effort. When they meet together in groups to 
deliberate, time is used in becoming acquainted, in understanding each 
other’s points of view, in evaluating the worth of each other’s suggestions, 
and in other aspects of the group process. The ultimate results of participa- 
tion are well worth the time spent on it, but not if this time is added to 
that demanded by other work of the employee. 

Far too frequently, participation is viewed as a privilege extended to 
teachers and others on the staff, with the result that they are expected to 
carry it on over and above their other duties. When this happens, not only 
does the overworked teacher find it necessary to slight some part of his 
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work in order to get everything done within a reasonable time, bnt he also 
develops attitudes of dislike toward participating. Participation becomes 
an extra burden handed down by the administration. Instead of helping 
to build good morale, as it should, it becomes a factor in lowering morale. 
This consideration leads to the third principle. 

3. Participation by employees in establishing policy or in setting up 
procedures jor executing policy should be considered part of the work load 
and should be carried on during regular working hours. Even when ade- 
quate time, as part of working hours, is allowed for participation, there 
will not be much increase in morale nor great improvement in the educa- 
tional program or the procedures for implementing policy if all suggestions 
of problems to be studied come from a status leader. The personnel of any 
school system is rich in training and experience. In it are many persons 
aware of unsolved problems that have not yet come to the attention of the 
status leader. Many of these problems are important, and their solution 
will improve the system markedly. In addition, because of the nature of 
their work, the impact of particular problems on the staff is different from 
the impact of the same problems on the leader. Some problems that appear 
urgent to the leader may appear unimportant to the staff, and viee versa. 
The staff must feel free to suggest changes in priority — changes important 
to the staff because of the way in which the staff is affected by what 
remains undone. Unless the organization allows each member of the group 
to present his own ideas about what problems should be studied or what 
policies are needed, there will be little genuine participation, on the one 
hand, and little utilization of the human resources of the school system, 
on the other. 

4. The fourth principle underlying a good organization to insure maxi- 
mum participation of the staff in policy-making esm be stated in the follow- 
ing way: Participation must always include the initiation by any member of 
the group of problems to he stwlicd and pf policies ifo be made. After the 
above principle is recognized and put Into use, farmer questions remain 
to be answered. The status leader has power ^d authority. He is 
responsible to the board that employs him, or, if ie is not the superin- 
tendent of schools, to some higher officer in the schc^l system. He is given 
authority to get things done. He is expected to produce a better school 
system. What shall he do if he is working with a group of the staff and in- 
dividual members suggest problems on policies which he thinks are value- 
less? Or, in an even nlore difficult situation, what, shall he do if the 
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suggestions seem to him to be harmful to the schools? Or perhaps the 
suggested problems are good, but the solutions proposed for them may 
appear bad to him, or he may know of better solutions. Shall he allow the 
group to use solutions that are bad or that are not the best? 

On the other hand, the problem of the group in relation to the authority 
of the leader roust be considered. What will be the effect on them if he 
tells them that there are some ideas they cannot explore, some problems 
they must not touch, some solutions they must not propose? It is clear 
to anyone who has worked with groups that arbitrary use of power to 
direct or restrict the action of the group is undesirable. It reduces the ex- 
tent of participation, lowers morale, and prevents the effective use of the 
staff. The dilemma can be resolved by the fifth principle. 

5. The scope of the area in which the staff is to participate should be 
tsiublished by policy statements that have arisen from unlimited partici- 
pation by the staff. Limits will usually include those set by laws of the state. 
Additional ones will develop slowly, and to a very limited maximum ex- 
tent. As the staff has experience in working together, it comes to realize 
what limits are appropriate for the particular school system in which it 
functions. In general, the wise leader is little concerned about when and 
where to use his authority. He seeks to expand the area of group action, 
rather than to restrict it. 

As a group studies problems and proposes solutions to them, as it 
examines and proposes policy for the schools, it will find that authority 
is needed if new solutions and new policies are to be put into effect. Usually 
it secures the authority by channeling its proposals through the superin- 
tendent of schools to the board of education. When new policies are 
enacted, the superintendent is charged with responsibility for putting them 
into operation. This is the most desirable procedure. It is official. It is 
a matter of public record. It provides an opportunity for all to be heard 
when the proposal is before the board. It uses existing lines of authority 
and channels of communication. 

There is one danger in it, which must be taken into account. When- 
ever a group uses the authority of another agency to get action, it tends to 
place responsibility for the success or failure of the action upon the agency 
with power. The policy in respect to providing free materials to students 
may have arisen out of careful consideration by the staff and have been 
recommended by them to the board of education. It may have been 
adopted by the board and put into use. But because of lack of funds. 
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shortage of supplies, or some other reason, it may not have worked well 
in practice. Far too frequently in this situation the staff will blame the 
board of education or the status leader. The staff is reluctant to accept 
responsibility for the success or failure of its own ideas. 

Hus reluctance can be overcome if the organization for participation 
in establishing policy is such that there is continuous review and evalua- 
tion of the results of proposals that have been put into action. Under 
these conditions the group will tend to accept responsibility for its actions. 
Taking the blame for a mistake is not pleasant, and people leam to do it 
only after much practice. No system of organization will make this activity 
completely enjoyable; this is too much to expect. But it is possible to 
have an organization that will make it necessary for the staff to practice 
accepting responsibility for its own errors. Thus wc arrive at principle 
six. 

6. The staff should participate in reviewing and evaluating the results 
of poUcy it has proposed so that it may leam to accept responsibility for 
its mistakes. 

The status leader should recommend that the board which employs him 
establish a system of organization based on these six principles. This 
organization will be intended to produce recommendations of policy and 
solutions of problems. These recommendations will have arisen through 
participation of*those who will be affected most by the new proposals. 
The organization will also be intended to develop the best procedures for 
getting policies into action in such ways tiint the schools are improved. A 
simple chart showing a plan of organization for the execution of policy is 
given here. 


The educational 


staff 


The people 
The school board 
The superintendent of sch^(^ 

I 


The principal^ 


Si 

The business 
staff 


1 


The teachers I The custodians 


The students 
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A simple chart showing a system of organization for establishing policy 
within a school system is given here. 


Students 


t 

Custodians I Teachers 

t ▼ , / t 


Representative 
Council V, 


Superintendent ^ Board 


Educational I Business 

staff I staff 

Principals 


There are at least two general types of problems existing in any school 
system. First are those that fall in the general category of improving the 
educational programs or the operating procedures of the school. Here will 
be found attempts to get answers to questions of scope and sequence in 
the curriculum, of problem-centered versus child-centered versus subject- 
centered methods of teaching, of the selection of materials of instruction, 
of the choice among systems of machine accounting, and the like. These 
have a very real effect upon the work of employees; they also have 
sufficient professional connotations to bring them clearly within the joint 
province of the status leaders and those for whose work the leaders are 
responsible. These individuals will find a large area of common agreement 
about the ways in which these problems should be solved. 

Second are those problems that directly affect the economic condition 
of the working conditions of employees. Questions about rates of pay, 
hours of work, and the like, are ones in whkh the attitudes and interests 
of status leaders and of those who work under their direction are frequently 
different. The superintendent of schools, for example, is expected by 
most boards of education to represent their point of view in negotiating 
with teachers. Teachers, on the other hand, may look to him for support 
in their demands. He, as a professional student of salary scheduling and 
finance, may have a set of ideas of his own about the problem. 

Frequently, systems of organization set up to insure the participation 
of the staff of the schools in developing educational or operational policies 
and procedures are used to settle disputes about wages and hours and 
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working conditions. This is extremely unwise. The organization most 
effective in creating participation in the solution of problems in the 
category of improving educational programs is not always a usable pattern 
of organization for the solution of those problems directly affecting the 
economic condition or working conditions of employees. The first part of 
this chapter deals with theory that underlies participation in policy- 
making. Policies may affect the solution of problems in both categories. 
The procedures just recommended should lead to the establishment of 
wise policies about methods of solving problems of both types. Through- 
out Part Two of this book attention was given to patterns of procedure 
suitable to participation in the solution of problems of the first category. 
The discussion to follow suggests organized procedure for dealing with 
problems of the second category. 

The Use of Collective Bargaining in Improving the Pay 
and Working Conditions of the Staff 

For years there has been growing recognition that the worker has the 
right to propose what he believes to be an adequate rate of pay for his 
services and to bargain collectively in order to secure what he thinks is 
hjs due. Not only are rates of pay subject to collective bargaining, but so 
are- hours of work, pensions, grievance procedures, procedures for pro- 
motion, and nearly every other factor which might affect income or the 
lot of the worker while earning his income. Public education has been 
unduly tardy in admitting that the people who work in the schools have 
the same right to bargain collectively as do the people in any other line 
of work. The value of participation in areas of professional concern has 
been recognized. There should also be participation in areas of common 
personal problems of the professional pei^onnel. Tardiness in this second 
kind of participation has done much to hinder progress in both areas. 

The manner in which school systems may organic for more effective 
participation in the area of common personal problems is described by 
one of the authors of this book in the following extract from Changing 
Conceptions in Educational Administration.^ 

1 The discussion from this point to the end of page 546 is quoted from Willard B. 
Spalding, “Organizing the Personnel of a Democratic School System,” in National 
Society for the Study of Education, Forty-fifth Yearbook, Part II, Changing Con- 
ceptions in Educational Administration (University of Chicago Press, 1946), pp. 
67-77. Quoted by Permission of the Society. 
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Organizing the Personnei toward Better Reiationship 
with the Administrative Staff 

a) The Principle of Collective Bargaining. School systems throughout 
the country have not kept abreast of the progress which has been made in 
methods of collective bargaining in business and industry. A revolution of 
major proportions is taking place in this field, the implications of which 
are of great importance in any area where employee-management rela- 
tionships exist. 

The relationships between employees and management are best when 
each group understands its duties, its rights, and its responsibilities and 
is conscientiously endeavoring to act in accordance with them. In many 
'dttias there appear to be conflicting interests between workers and those 
who oversee their work. In industry these conflicts are usually resolved 
by continuous effort to seek agreement. This can happen because the 
employees are organized -strongly and can bargain collectively. When 
joint efforts to reach agreement fail, some provision is made to settle the 
dispute by arbitration.- 

In school systems the personnel who correspond to the worker group 
in industry are not as a rule well organized. They do not usually bargain 
collectively because they do not feel themselves strong enough to demand 
that right. The administrative staffs of some .school systems oppose the 
establishment of any stronger, more universal type of organization; or, if 
they do encourage it, develop plans of organization which resemble 
closely the company union in the industrial field. Such organizations do 
not help their members to learn how to accept responsibility democrati- 
cally. The administration deals continually with individuals rather than 
with organizations, which tends to prevent the organizations from becom- 
ing strong. When areas of conflict are generated, we find that teachers 
have no sense of unity; and, when agreements are made, it frequently 
appears that they have not learned to accept the responsibility of utilizing 
them to the fullest extent. 

Much of the weakness found in organizations of employees, and par- 
ticularly in those which are made up of teachers, centers around the curi- 
ously unrelated ideas which are called “professional.” Because teaching is 
so labeled, teachers are expected to accept extra duties without extra pay, 
such as coaching, serving on curriculum committees, attending faculty 
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meetings, acting as sponsors of extra-curriculum activities, and the many 
tasks which are over and above the duties of the classroom. Because 
teachers are members of a profession, they are supposed to seek better 
pay and better working conditions only by making polite representations 
to the admistrative staff and through them to the board, rather than by 
simple and direct request to the employing group for these betterments 
because they have a basic and demonstrable right to them. Because schools 
are operated to help boys and girls for the public good, the teachers who 
work in these schools are continually reminded of the fact that children 
come first and that it is unprofessional to do anything which might be 
interpreted as meaning anything else. These ideas are hokum of the 
rankest kind. Teachers are skilled employees working in the public interest. 
So are the electricians and engineers on the public payroll. What is true of 
one is just as true of the other. 

The persistence of this moralizing has been one of the greatest factors 
in the continuance of low-level standards of pay and tenure imposed upon 
teachers by the employing public. The issue needs to be clarified. Even 
from the standpoint of the moralizers, the argument of subordinating the 
teacher’s welfare to the asserted interests of the child is none too valid. 
Overworked and underpaid persons cannot render the type of service 
which the youth of this country need. The public interest is not served best 
by teachers or other school workers who are discouraged whenever they 
make feeble attempts to better their lot by organized effort. The extra 
duties which fall continually on teachers are not carried out efficiently 
when they result in no other reward to the teachers than increased fatigue 
and frustration. Schools will become better, boys and girls will be served 
better, when the label of “unprofessional” is removed from organized or 
individual attempts to impiove the teacher's living and working conditions. 

Many of the arguments which are presented to defend the many inequi- 
ties and injustices which exist are similar to those which industrialists 
used in the last century in order to justify low pay, ^ng hours, and bad 
working conditions. Their contention that any changp would be harmful 
to the public interest has been refuted by the results 6f better pay, better 
working conditions, and shorter hours. Production has been increased 
and the prosperity of the country has grown until now the same industri- 
alists boast of America as a country with the highest standards of living 
in the world. These gains have resulted from deeades of effort by organized 
employees. The same gains could be ihade in education by tiie same forces. 
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It is true that in many ways education is a profession and, as such, has 
its professional problems. TTiese can be solved only as all members of the 
profession work together to solve them. Organizations whose activities 
are directed toward these ends should be open to all persons who work in 
school systems or in schools. But not all problems confronting the teacher 
are on the plane of educational science. Some of them affect the teacher 
as a worker and an employee. Organizations which are created by teachers 
as working employees seeking to better the pay, the hours, and the working 
conditions of their members should be open only to teachers. Management, 
the administrative staff of the schools, has no place in such groups. 

The existence of strongly organized, vigorously active organizations of 
teachers, of custodians, of clerical employees, and the like, is a funda- 
mental prerequisite of any sound program for the improvement of morale, 
fiSt the redress of grievances, or for the bettering of any other aspect of 
employee-management relations For that reason the administrative staff 
should eneourage their growth not only for the sake of the individuals but 
also as an essential part of the improvement of the school system. 

In setting up the modui operandi pf collective bargaining, the teachers, 
custodians, secretaries, and other similar groups should each be expected 
to select one organization, if they belong to several, to represent them in 
collective bargaining. The .selection of a single organization is necessary 
because the administrative staff cannot expect all the employees of any 
one type to be bound by several agencies. 11 there is any question as to 
the proper bargaining agent for any group, all the workers in a given 
category may petition for an election to determine the agency they wish 
to represent them. If none receives a majority of the votes, then a run-off 
election between the two receiving the largest number of votes should be 
held. The organization finally receiving the majority of votes is the recog- 
nized agent in bargaining until the next election is held. This is done only 
after a specified period of time when another petition is received. If no 
request is made for a new agent, the original choice continues indefinitely. 

After the bargaining agent his been selected, its first duty is to negotiate 
an agreement with the employing board. Both parties should seek to reach 
a common understanding. In the event the attempt fails, a procedure for 
arbitration should be agreed upon. This should occur only on rare oc- 
casions. The board should then appoint a representative from the admin- 
istrative staff as its arbiter. The employees’ organization should appoint 
a similar representative from its membership. The two persons should 
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then select a third arbiter. These three make the final decisions and 
all parties must agree beforehand to abide by their decisions. In those cases 
where a larger arbitration board seems advisable, and these are few, two or 
three arbiters may be chosen from each of the three sources. This is usually 
unwise as the group becomess too large for efficient work. 


b) The Nature of the Basic Agreement. The basic agreement between 
school employees and employer should cover at least the following main 
items as they apply to particular groups: 

Activity of the employees’ organization during working hours 

Arbitration of disputes 

Assignments 

Discharge 

Duration and renewal of agreement 
Enforcement of agreement 
Examinations of other types 
Hours of work 

Improvement of efficiency in the school 

Insurance and benefit plans 

Lay-offs and re-employment 

Leaves of absence of all kinds 

Meetings called by employer 

Modification during life of agreement 

Pay for extra duties 

Pay for overtime 

Pensions and retirement 

Physical examinations 

Procedures for handling grievances 

Promotion 

Rates of base pay 

Rest periods 

Resignations or quits 

Seniority 

Substitutes 

Sunday and holiday work 
Temporary employees 
Transfers 
Travel pay 

Uniforms and equipment 
Use of bulletin boards 
Vacations 
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When items such as these are mutually agreed upon, the basis of much 
misunderstanding and consequent friction disappears. Both the admin- 
istrative staff and the employees have had a part in arriving at the final 
agreement. Each understands the problems of the other. Each has a care- 
fully prepared document to which he can refer for the definition of his 
rights, his duties, and his responsibilities when he is in doubt. In the ab- 
sence of such an agreement, staff and employees’ relations are char- 
acterized by uncertainty, lack of uniformity, arbitrary action, and much 
unnecessary ill-will. 

A strong organization of employees will make it necessary for the admin- 
istrative staff to face the difficult problem of negotiating the many items 
which enter into an agreement. This is an activity which few persons who 
are on the administrative staffs of city schools systems have faced. Many 
may be reluctant to face it. When it is done, finally accepted by both sides, 
and carried out in good faith, it offers respite from the petty troubles and 
complaints which otherwise arise continually. In the end it will mean less 
total work and effort than if separate and protracted conferences and 
struggles were necessary over each new controversy. An agreement is in 
operation over a period of time, and during that time the road is clear for 
other constructive tasks. 

c) The Redress of Grievances. Those grievances which arise wherever 
large numbers of persons are employed can be dealt with best under the 
provisions of an agreement arrived at through collective bargaining. If this 
does not exist, and it usually does not, then some plan of organization 
should be set up for the redress of just grievances. This is absolutely 
necessary if relationships arc to improve and harmony is to be restored. A 
study of the nature and type of the special grievances which affect school 
personnel is necessary before any plan is evolved. 

“A grievance may arise from any number of causes adversely affecting 
the mental attitude of the worker toward his job. The cause may be real 
or imaginary. But even an imaginary cause may point to some real source 
of dissatisfaction. For example, complicated rules and regulations which 
are not sufficiently explained may lead a worker to think he is being treated 
unf airly Getting at the underlying conditions which give rise to the griev- 
ances is essential to good grievance procedure.” * 

♦’“Settling Plant Grievances,” Collective Bargaining. United States Department 
of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 60. (Government Printing 
Office, 1943.) 
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Typical Examples of the Grievances of Employees in City School Systems 


Usual Cause 
The employee feels that; 


Type of Grievance 

A. The activities of principals and 
supervisors 

1. Complaints about enforce* 
ments of rules 


2. Objection to a particular 
principal or supervisor 


3. Objections to methods of 
supervisors or of rating 
employees 


B. Salaries and salary schedules 
1. Demand for change in rate 
of pay for an individual 
employee 


2. Complaints about the 
schedule 


Principal or supervisor does not like 
him and picks on him. 

Principal or supervisor did not explain 
clearly what was expected. 

Principal or supervisor will not listen to 
any point of view but his own. 

The principal or supervisor favors some 
person above others. 

The principal or supervisor is rude and 
arbitrary and discourteous. 

The principal or supervisor ignores 
complaints. 

The principal or supervisor has filed a 
rating sheet on the basis of no or few 
observations of the employee at work. 
The principal attempts to judge the work 
from the comments of pupils and par- 
ents. 

He never gets but one side of the story. 
The principal or supervisor is always 
finding fault and never says a word of 
praise. 


Other people with the same experience 
and training are getting more money. 

The method whic^ is used in placing 
him on scale is iifiproper. 

New employees get better salaries than 
he did when he be^an. 

Too much emphasis is placed on de- 
grees and too little on good work. 

A teacher is so busy getting more train- 
ing that he does not have time to teach 
Well and to relax. 
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C. General working conditions 
1. Faculty meetings 


2. Sanitary conditions 


3. Duties outside of the class- 
room 


4. Pressure to join organiza- 
tions 


841 

The principal talks too much. 

The material which is presented could 
be mimeographed and read. There is no 
need for the meeting. 

The meetings are too long. 

Teachers are compelled to pay for food 
at these meetings. 

Ihere are insufficient toilets for the em- 
ployees. 

There is not time enough for attention 
to personal needs. 

Extra duties are distributed unfairly. 

Coaches are paid extra sums while per- 
sons who carry on as difficult tasks are 
not. 

There are too many meetings. 

The principal insists on 100 per cent 
membership in the N.E.A. 

Everyone is made to join the local 
building association and to pay dues. 


Grievances are not confined to complaints against the decisions or 
practices of the employer. The administrative staff and the principals may 
also have grievances about the practices and competences of the employ- 
ees. A good procedure for handling grievances works in both directions. 
Whenever there are conditions which tend to create conflicts between those 
who administer schools and subordinate members of the staff, there is need 
for a definite plan of organization by which these can be remedied. 


Typical Examples of the Grievances of the Administrative Staff 

Type of Grievance Common Cause 

The administrator thinks that: 

A. Dissatisfaction with an imii- The employee is continually breaking 
vidual employee rules. 

The employee will not do as he is told. 
The employee is absent from work too 
frequently. • 

The employee arrives late and leaves 
early. 
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The employee does not seek to improve 
continuously. 

The employee resists changes in methods 
of work. 

The employee will not carry on extra 
duties. 

The employee is a troublemaker in the 
group. 

The employee is harsh and unreason- 
able with pupils. 

The employee is discourteous to parents. 

B. Dissatisfaction with organiza- The organization never seeks to im- 
tion of employees prove the schools. 

The organization has poor leadership. 
IThe organization is always bringing 
faults to the attention of the staff. It 
never makes constructive proposals. 

The organization misrepresents the atti- 
tude of the staff toward its members. 

The organization does not stick to an 
agreement and docs not attempt to keep 
its members in line. 

The organization encourages complaints 
by presenting them without prior in- 
vestigation. 

Irresponsible statements are made in 
publications of the organization. 

If consistent decisions about grievances such as have been presented 
in the two lists above are to be made, then there must be a continuing 
group to make them. Such a group should work systematically and with 
business efficiency. To this end, written records of previous decisions are 
essential. A formal and standard procedure is desirable because: 

1. It insures the use of established precedents and sojireduces the number 

of conflicting decisions. ! 

2. It makes certain that decisions are made by those who have the author- 
ity to make them. 

3. It reduces the number of petty and unnecessary complaints. 

4. It insures the use of the same facts by both parties involved in any 
grievance. 
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5. It is impartial and impersonal. 

6. It is readily understood by all parties. 

A good formal grievance procedure will meet all of these objectives. 
It will, in the long run, produce a high level of morale and better relations 
between employees and administrators. It would be wise to have such a 
procedure evolve out of cooperative planning by the interested parties. 
In the absence of a strong organization of employees, the administrative 
staff will need to find some way in which to select or to guide the selection 
of the persons who are to do this planning. Care must be taken that those 
chosen, whatever method is used, are actually representative of the em- 
ployees. This is not easy where employees are knit together loosely. School 
systems, when there is no collective bargaining, will encourage the setting 
up of councils, conferences, assemblies, and the like, which are recognized 
as the official voice of the employees. Some of these groups are made up of 
representatives of existing agencies or organizations. Some are made up of 
persons who are selected by secret ballot of all employees for the purpose 
of representation. Some are constituted of persons selected by the admin- 
istrative staff. Once organized, the group usually selects its own leadership 
or, if relations arc cordial enough, the superintendent acts as chairman. 
The closer the leadership and the membership of this representative coun- 
cil are to the employees, the better. 

The council should not by itself settle grievances. It should merely de- 
velop a plan for handling them which both sides will accept. Such a plan 
should be orderly in form. It should be operated smoothly. It should be 
administered wisely. Here is an example ot such a plan which appears to 
be both practical and just. 

Grievances arise on every job. If it is a school job, the responsibility for 
handling “gripes” as they arise naturally falls on the shoulders of the 
immediate supervisor of the employee, usually the principal of the school. 
The efficient principal will encourage his subordinates to take their griev- 
ances directly to him, and as quickly as possible. Most of them can be 
handled very easily, if they arc not allowed to grow and fester. It may also 
be desirable that the employee have the support and assistance of a fellow 
worker. Many people are too introverted to reveal their complaint and 
argue it through. The central council should request each group of employ- 
ees at a school to select someone to act with the aggrieved person. If there 
are but few employees of a single type at the school, such as custodians 
or secretaries, the system-wide organization of such employees should 
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designate some one person to act widi the aggrieved employee. The use 
of this other person is at the discretion of the one who is making the com- 
plaint If he does not wish assistance, he acts alone. 

The first step in the handling of a grievance, then, is that of presenting it 
to the principal. This presentation should be an oral one. The principal 
should be expected to handle most of these complaints fairly and to give 
redress when such is needed. 

No one in the school system is more important to good relations be- 
tween the administration and the corps than the principal He interprets 
the policies of the system to his co-workers in his building. He is, in effect, 
the school system in his relations with those who work in his school. He 
must have authority to settle grievances, if the first step toward that result 
is to carry weight. His decisions, of course, should be subject to appeal and 
the machinery of appeal should be uncomplicated and rapid in action, but, 
on the spot, he should be able to act as an executive. 

The representative of the employees within the school or in the entire 
organization of employees should have authority from them similar to that 
which the principal has from the board. He should make sure that all of the 
facts are presented in each case. He should, in the case of an existing agree- 
ment, live up to it in all his acts. When he confers with the principal, he is 
firm, courteous, and businesslike. He is not merely an advocate; he is also 
a..co-operator. He strives to make sure that each grievance is settled on 
its merits. He follows grievances through the appeal machinery if they 
have arisen mthin his jurisdiction. He keeps himself informed about prin- 
ciples and established precedents so that he may guide those he represents 
whenever grievances arise in the future. 

All grievances and complaints which arc not settled by mutual agree- 
ment between principal and employee should be placed in writing. For 
diis, a suitable printed form should be used which both sides have helped 
to construct. The written grievance should be filed w^h the administrative 
staff within a specified period of time, dating from the occurrence which' 
caused the employee to be aggrieved. A copy of this $hould also go to the 
central grievance committee or a sub-committee of the central council of 
employees if collective bargaiifing has not taken place. If there is an 
organization of employees which has been selected for collective 
bargaining, a copy goes to their grievance committee, which takes the place 
of any subcommittee of a council. 
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The grievance committee and the administrative staff investigate the 
grievance and seek additional facts independently of each other. The com- 
mittee gets its facts from the report, the school representative, and the 
aggrieved employee. The staff gets its facts from the principal. If the griev- 
ance committee, after its investigation of the matter, is convinced that the 
original decision of the principal was correct, it should so state, notifying 
both the staff and the employee that it will not seek to further the appeal. 
If the administrative staff is convinced that the principal was in error and 
that the employee was right, then it should so state and give relief without 
further delay. If neither of these conditions prevails, then the staff and the 
grievance committee should confer and attempt to adjust the matter. Each 
should seek to dispose of the matter at this conference if it is at all possible 
to do so. 

' vWhere this is not possible, the appeal should go to a final board of arbi- 
tration. This board should be made up of the head of the organization of 
employees, the superintendent, and a third party chosen by them. The 
decision of this board should be final. When the appeal is sent to this 
board it should be accompanied by all records of previous discussions 
and action. The aggrieved employee should have the right to present his 
case if he wishes to do so, either to the conference of the grievance com- 
mittee and the staff or to the final board of arbitration. 

Settling grievances is a normal part of the activity of any school system. 
The costs of doing so are a legitimate charge against any budget. Employ- 
ees and representatives of employees should be able to carry out their 
responsibilities in this respect on time for which they are paid. They should 
not be expected to present or consider appeals at odd and inconvenient 
hours. 

The administrative staff also has grievances. When it has a grievance 
against the employees as a whole, the procedure begins at step two, the 
conference between the grievance committee and the staff. The appeal 
procedure goes on from there. 

When the grievance is against an individual employee, two procedures 
can be followed. The principal or some member of the staff may reprimand 
the subordinate, correct his error, and seek to guide him into better ways. 
If the employee feels that this action is unjust, he proceeds as he would with 
any other grievance. A second procedure is that of a conference between 
the staff, or a member of the staff, and the grievance committee. The 
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reasons for the grievance are presented, the committee then investigates 
them, confers with the employee, and, if it is convinced that the complaint 
against him is sound, reprimands, corrects, and helps him to avoid similar 
errors in the future. If it is convinced that the ccnnplaint is unwarranted, it 
so reports to the administrative staff. If the latter disapproves of the verdict, 
it may appeal to the board of arbitration. 

Outline of a Grievance Procedure 

Step 1: Aggrieved employee and representative attempt to settle with the 
principal. If this fails, the grievance is written and submitted to 

Step 2: Grievance committee, which attempts to settle with the adminis- 
trative staff. If this fails, the grievance and accompanying records 
are sent to 

Step 3: Arbitration committee (head of employees, superintendent of 
schools, and third arbiter) for final settlement. 

Such a procedure in handling grievances is democratic. It places re- 
sponsibility for adjustment on employees as well as on the administrative 
staff. It is simple in structure and speedy in operation. It will work well 
where a central council sponsors and develops it. It will work better when 
it is incorporated into an agreement between an organizalon and the em- 
ploying board which covers grievances, working conditions, and collective 
bargaining.- 

2The extract from National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-fifth Year- 
book, Part II, Changing Conceptions in Educational Administration (which began 
on page 5T5 ) ends here. 
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The Status Leader at Work with Students 

The principal is the status leader closest to the students. He meets them 
daily in the corridors, classrooms, playgrounds, and offices of the school. 
He knows their strengths and their weaknesses. He can see them grow in 
wisdom and understanding as they grow in stature and strength. In the 
high school he can see them begin to grapple seriously with some of the 
problems of adults and with additional problems that arise from the process 
of becoming an adult. He, more than anyone else, should be endeavoring 
constantly to bring the policies and procedures of the school system into 
line with the best interests of students in their total living. As he does this 
he brings proposals to the superintendent, to the central committee on 
^ curriculum improvement, or to any other appropriate place. 

The superintendent must usually rely on others for information about 
the actual needs of students, but he can encourage the establishment of 
procedures which will get these needs out into the open where they can be 
examined and plans made to meet them. One of the best ways to do this 
is to have some of the information come directly from students. 

Student Participation in Determination of Policy 

The central committee which guides the development of the curriculum 
of the schools should have student membership. It is not necessary to go 
into all the reasons for this; suffice it to state that it is the surest and best 
way to get due consideration for the opinions of students. 

The selection of the students for such a committee is a very difficult and 
complicated procedure in any large school system. Not many students 
know as many as a quarter of all other students. It is difficult for them to 
choose wisely among schoolmates. One device is to divide the school 
district into sub-districts and have a student representative chosen from 
and by the students in each sub-district. All children in school within each 
sub-district should vote. In a s: nailer district the nomination and election 
procedures used in elections in the community can be used in the schools, 
all children voting for a specified number of students to represent them on 
the central committee. 

Students should be encouraged to attend meetings of the board of edu- 
cation. Special occasions should be provided when students may present 
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ideas to the board or acquaint the board with their activities and needs. 
If, for example, there is a budget for the underwriting of student activities, 
there should be an open channel of communication so that requests for 
funds can originate in part from students. They should have the opportu- 
nity of discussing their needs with the authorities who have the power to 
provide for such needs. In general, the six principles that apply to the 
participation of the staff should be used to determine the participation of 
students. 

The Special Problem of High-School Fraternities and Sororities 

Secret fraternities and sororities have been outlawed in many states. In 
others they have been prohibited by the rules and regulations of school 
boards. Yet they persist. Many of them have initiation rites degrading to 
the neophyte and frequently very dangerous. Yet parents continue to allow 
their children to become initiated, often because they believe that it is 
socially desirable. There is a curious mixture of aristocratic ambition, 
desire to be like the others of one’s socio-economic level, and pride in 
the achievement of children which leads parents to allow them to enter 
an illegal organization. 

But these organizations also serve some of the needs of young people. 
Meeting with a ^oup of friends of your own choosing, selecting who shall 
become a member of an organization, planning ceremonies of initiation, 
holding dances, and the like, are all respectable adult activities. No one 
criticizes them when they are carried on by such organizations as the 
Masons, Knights of Columbus, and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. In fact, they are not criticized when they are carried on by organiza- 
tions like the Hi-Y, Junior Optimist Clubs, or DeMolay. Activities of 
these youth organizations are recognized as desirable parts of growing up 
in the United States. ^ 

What, then, is the difference? In the first place, hjjgb-school fraternities' 
and sororities were established to ape those in col^ges. They tended to 
copy the worst activities of these collegiate urganizatipns and have retained 
them long after they were aoandoned in college. The paddling of high- 
school students by their fellows is often ferocious and uncontrolled. Initi- 
ates are subjected to other physical indignities which are not now and may 
never have been part of initiation in college. In the second place, these 
organizations in high school have no adult sponsorship aqd little adult 
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supervision. It is quite common for a member of a sorority to inform her 
parents that there will be a meeting in the house that evening and that they 
are not to be present. In the third place, these organizations have no 
worthwhile purpose generally recognized by the members. They have 
nothing to work for. The absence of accepted purposes leads rather gen- 
erally to the deterioration of any group. This deterioration takes place 
more rapidly with immature students than with adults. Fourth, the illegal 
or disapproved character of the organizations makes them attractive to the 
type of personality that enjoys the feeling of danger that goes with mem- 
bership. This tends to draw into the organization a relatively larger per- 
centage of people who will participate in unattractive initiations than 
would be found in the high-school population us a whole. 

The wise admmistrator will recognize that abohshing these organiza- 
tions by law or fiat will not eliminate them. The needs they fill, and which 
ought to be filled, must be met, or new organizations will arise to take the 
place of those that have been ferreted out. There is need for invention to 
develop enough of the right kinds of organizations for young people. And 
in this inventing the high-school student can play a very real part. If the 
organization for securing the participation of students operates on an 
effective basis, it can be expected to study the problem and find good 
solutions to it. Elimination of the obnoxious and creation of the good 
organizations should go hand in hand. 

The Special Problem of Inferscholastic Athletics and Other Contests 

People like to watch competition on an organized basis. The almost 
astronomical attendance at athletic events is clear evidence that observing 
trained persons compete is firmly fixed in the mores of the United States. 
And competition is part of playing the game. Winning is part of the reason 
for the game. No one who plays golf, cards, bowling, or any other of the 
common games of adults does so without trying to win most of the time. 
High schools should do what they can to help all students acquire enough 
skill in enough games for them > • be able to take part in the competitive 
games that are part of adult recreation. 

The difficulty with interscholastic athletics is not that there is too much 
of this activity in secondary education, but that there is too little. Where 
there is great emphasis on football, high-school teams draw large crowds; 
high-school bands play and march; high-school students cheer and lead 
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cheers; and all enjoy a fine spectacle. True, there is occasional gambling 
among some people, but this is not due to interscholastic competition. 
Gambling has continued through the whole history of man, having started 
long before there were high schools. What is wrong is that the money 
spent for coaches, equipment, and transportation affects those students 
who least need to be affected. It is necessary to be in excellent physical 
condition, to be well coordinated, and to be a good athlete in order to be 
coached in football in most schools. This is not a prudent expenditure of 
limited funds. If there is a small amount of money available for teaching 
football, it had best be spent on those who need most to develop. But this 
would be absurd in view of the mores about compc Jtive sports. The better 
answer, and one which a small number of schools are beginning to use, 
is to provide equipment, coaches, and interscholastic competition for any 
student who wishes to play. True, the crowds will follow the first team. It 
will have much of the glamor, but there can be bands and cheering sections 
at other games. 

Such a procedure can be followed only where the school board recog- 
nizes that athletics is part of the educational program. Such recognition 
means the elimination of so-called high-school athletic associations 
which pocket the funds from games and use theirr to purchase equipment. 
It means that the income from games becomes part of the income of the 
school district. Appropriations are made for the salaries of coaches and 
for equipment as they are made for the salaries and equipment of other 
teachers. The board adopts the policy of providing enough coaches for 
every student to take part in a sport each season of the year. 

There are many opportunities for students to take part in worth-while 
activities which can be developed as part of a program of universal inter- 
scholastic athletics. Schedules of games must be made. Arrangements for 
getting equipment to and from the athletic field or gymnasium are neces- 
sary. Cheer leaders must be selected. The student body must be informed 
of impending contests. These and many other functions like them can be 
performed by students. Setting up a student organization which can study, 
manage, and improve student participation in athletics is an excellent 
forward step. Occasionally, using existing student government for this 
purpose is desirable. In any event, the six principles of participation 
mentioned earlier (pages 528-534) should be followed here. 

Contests in dramatics, oral interpretation, band playing, singing, and 
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the like, are subject to the same basic criticism as athletics. The funds of 
the school system are spent in training those who least need training. It 
is not that competition is bad, but that it is not extended, with some chance 
of winning, to every pupil who wishes to have the opportunity to compete. 
There should be more rather than fewer of these activities. 

In. athletics, as in other contests, the administrator should work toward 
a prudent expenditure of money. If there is but little available, and there 
appears to be slight chance of getting more, then he should plan ways of 
spending what there is in order to help the largest number of students. 
Plans of this nature will be difficult to develop without the full under- 
standing and cooperation of the staff, the students, and the board. It will 
be essential that the community be informed at every step and have an 
opportunity to express itself. The idea that there is value to the school in 
“iTfeam of experts who can be cheered and watched should not be disearded 
lightly. The feeling of being part of a worth-while group is an important 
one to an adolescent. If his band, his team, his glee club, his debating team 
is there in competition with- another, he can identify himself with it and 
with the group that supports it. 


The Status Leader at Work as a Member 
of the Organized Profession 

The number of professional education organizations is great, and the 
individual incomes of members of the profession are small. It is necessary 
for each status leader to consider carefully the organizations through 
which, on the one hand, he can contribute most to the profession and, on 
the other hand, gain most to help himself improve. Usually the same organ- 
ization will serve both functions well if it serves either well. He can then 
pay dues where they will do the most good. 

Professional education organizations fall into three different categories: 
First, the organizations that seek to improve education as a whole and that 
are open to persons who work in any kind of educational position. Second, 
the organizations interested in the development or improvement of the 
curriculum in general, or of a subject-matter field, or concerned with a 
particular group of children. Third, the organizations open to persons 
employed in a particular kind of educational work. These divisions are 
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not mutuaUy exclusive. Any one type of organization may deal'with the 
same problems dealt with by the others, particularly when these are related 
to what appears to be for the good of education as a whole. The degree of 
overlapping is large, for there are over live hundred organizations of 
regional or national scope listed in the Educational Directory published 
by the United States Office of Education. Obviously many of them must 
serve some of the same purposes. 

The status leader should select from among this large number those 
that will be most helpful to him. He should be a member of at least one 
national organization of each of the three types. He should be a member 
of state organizations of these three types. He should be a member of a 
a local professional organization, provided such organization is not con- 
cerned with bettering the pay and working conditions of the classroom 
teacher through collective bargaining. Typically, a superintendent of 
schools is a member of the National Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, an organization like the Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum Development or the American 
Education Fellowship, the state education association, the state associa- 
tion of school administrators, and such others as fit his particular needs, 
training, experience, and desire. 

These organizations hold meetings and conventions from time to time 
ait which important matters are discussed and decisions made which affect 
the development of education generally. The community cannot afford to 
have its administrator absent from meetings when these activities are tak- 
ing place. But national conventions are held in large cities, and the ex- 
pense of traveling to and attending them is great. Many communities have 
school boards which believe that it is to the best interests of the schools for 
the administrator to attend such meetings; therefore, they provide funds 
for his expenses in doing so. Some communities pay a salary larger than 
customary in order that the administrator may be abl^ to attend at his own . 
expense. This is really another way for the communit^r to pay expenses. A 
few communities do not pay expenses in either of the two ways mentioned, 
while even fewer refuse to allow the administrator to be away from his 
work in the local community in order to attend at his own expense. 

In general, the problem of who should attend conventions with expenses 
paid should be a matter of policy discussed widely with the staff and the 
board, and about which people in the community have had an opportunity 
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to be heard. Frequently, teachers wish to attend conventions of organiza- 
tions of' which they are members, and they do not understand why their 
expenses should not be paid if it is customary to pay the expenses of ad- 
ministrators. It is difficult to establish a policy fair to all within the avail- 
able funds of most school districts. If money is available, it would be 
desirable to pay the expenses of each employee to one national meeting a 
year. The value in such attendance would be felt soon in the schools as 
each employee brought back and used the new ideas he had discovered. 
Other possible plans are to pay the first $100 or $50 of the expenses, to 
pay all expenses for meetings more than a given number of miles away, to 
pay only railway fare to all meetings, and various combinations of these. 
In general, wise policy does not treat the status leader any differently than 
it does a teacher, except where the needs of the schools must be served. If, 
<idn.cxamplc, there is a building program under way, the administrator 
ought to be sent to meetings dealing with this problem in order that he may 
find out what the latest developments are. In the absence of pressing 
needs, such as the one just described, he should have expenses paid to 
conventions on exactly the same basis as other employees. 

Serving as an Officer of a Professional Organization 

Educational organizations must have among their members persons 
able and willing to lead, or they soon become ineffective. Status leaders 
have been trained as leaders and arc employed by school districts to lead 
the developments of educational programs. They have broad vision of the 
power and possibilities of the public schools. They are among the group 
of persons who can and should be willing to serve as officers of professional 
organizations. And the record shows that they are called upon to do this 
out of proportion to their numbers in the profession. This is an evidence 
of the way in which the trained leader usually rises to positions of leader- 
ship, even when he has not been employed for that purpose. 

When an administrator has been chosen for an office in a professional 
organization, he should remember that his attendance at meetings and 
conventions is for the benefit of the organization more than it is for the 
benefit of the school system that employs him. The organization should pay 
the trave ling expenses of its officers to meetings at which they serve. If the 
or ganiza tions do not do this, the officers should pay their own expenses 
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rather than expect the school to pay. It is not an appropriate use of public 
funds to underwrite the operations of a professional organization by 
paying the traveling expenses of officers. 

Service as an officer may call for much time. If this is so, the status 
leader should secure the permission of the board of education that em- 
ploys him before he accepts the office. It is wise for the board to antici- 
pate that some of its personnel will be selected from time to time to serve 
as officers of professional organizations and to establish rules and regula- 
tions covering this eventuality. Such regulations should arise through the 
usual channels for employee participation in the cstablshment of policy. 
In general, such a statement of policy should encourage persons to be- 
come officers of professional organizations but should discourage their 
doing so for very many consecutive years if the duties of the office require 
them to be absent from their work for many days each year. 

Keeping the Community Informed about What the Organized 
Profession is Thinking 

If the ideas developed at conventions or in the publications of pro- 
fessional organizations are to have real effect upon the development of 
education at thq local level, they must be widely understood and accepted 
hi each community. Disseminating these ideas, encouraging discussion 
of them, and securing action in respect to them is part of the task of educa- 
tional leadership. 

There are no quick and simple answers to the question, “How can we 
get people to think about educational problems?” But there are many 
partial answers which should be used. The attendance of a member of the 
staff at a convention can be a news item with which there may be coupled 
a pertinent idea from the meeting. Press and radio interviews with persons 
who return from meetings are effective. Discussion With the program chair: 
men of the PTA or of civic organizations may lead to invitations to dis- 
cuss the idea. Circulation of the idea in the monthly bulletin to parents will 
help. Each and all of these devices, plus such others as the administrator 
can invent, should be used. There is need for creative imagination in 
solving the problem of getting people to think about education. 
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The Status Leader at Work 
with the Community as a Whole 

The problems of the schools become the problems of the people only 
when the people are involved in them and know that they are involved in 
them. The problem of the status leader in working with the whole com- 
munity is therefore twofold. First, he must help the citizens become aware 
of the fact that they are already involved in some problems of the schools. 
Second, he must seek to get them involved in other problems of the schools 
and at the same time make them aware of this further involvement. 

'lpcN»ch*s 

One of the most used and often the most abused means of accomplish- 
ing these ends is through speeches. Many organizations in the community 
are glad to have someone from thr schools give a speech at one of their 
meetings. The membership then sits in sleepy silence until it is time to have 
refreshments. What has been said may have been of great importance to 
the public schools, but it was not of importance to people who were just 
looking for something to fill in a program. The listeners did not become 
involved in the problems presented. 

This does not mean that speeches should be eschewed by the admin- 
istrator. It does mean that there needs to be a careful plan behind the 
speaking. There should be a few major speeches each year, and these 
should be given by persons who can give them well. Frequently these will 
be teachers. Finding the accomplished speakers in the school system and 
arranging for them to appear at strategic times before important audiences 
when there is something important to be said is part of the task. The other 
part is to arrange for full coverage by newspaper, radio, and television 
so that the message brought out at the meeting will be spread as widely 
as possible through the community. 

The admini strator will find that he must give some speeches; such is 
expected of superintendents of schools. He should learn to speak well. He 
may not be able to become a polished orator, but he should get his message 
across with clarity and vigor, making the audience realize that he believes 
what he says. 
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R«ports 

Another means of getting the public informed and involved is through 
reports. Each year the school board should render a report of its steward- 
ship of the schools to the people who elected it. This should give a com- 
plete accounting of the funds and a complete accounting of the educational 
program. To do both jobs the report does not need to be technical. It can 
and should make use of modem techniques of communication through the 
printed page. Charts, graphs, pictures, and similar devices will tell as 
much on one page as will several pages of type, and more people will read 
them. The distribution of the annual report is a proper charge against 
public funds. It should be mailed to each voter. It is usually helpful to 
make sure that there are two or three copies where people customarily 
gather. Barbershops, beauty parlors, and the reception rooms of doctors 
and dentists make especially good places for leaving copies of the report. 
Thus some people will read it who would not otherwise see it. 

Individual schools should make frequent reports to parents of what the 
school is doing. If the school uses report cards, a letter to parents can be 
sent home at the time these go out, and oftener if there is something to be 
said. If these letters are to be worth-while, they should tell what is impor- 
tant, whether or not it reflects to the credit of the school. The day of think- 
ing of publicity as a program of “selling the schools” is gone. Its purpose 
is to get intelligent people to think clearly about the problems of public 
education and to stimulate them to reach the conclusions they believe to 
be right and for which they will work. 

Working with Newspapers 

This is a good key to working with the newspaper!. Reporters should be 
encouraged to visit schools at any time and to write fbout what they see. If 
they ask for information, they should get it, but no attempt should be 
made to color their story in favor of the schools. the long run, many 
more good stories them poor ones will be in the paper, unless the schools 
are actually getting poorer. If they are, then the public should know about 
it. In this respect it is unwise for any speaker from the school to say, at a 
public meeting, that anything he says is oil the record. This may be a device 
to impress an audience, but it only irritates a reporter. If there is something 
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about the schools that should be said and not read (and it is difficult to 
to imaghie what this might be), then it is best not to say it at all. M it can be 
said to a hundred people, it can probably be read by a thousand. 

Feature stories about children are usually sought by newspapers. If 
there are programs in schools where attractive pictures can be taken of 
such activities as making busts in an art class, modeling dresses, con- 
structing intricate laboratory equipment, or dramatizing historical events, 
the papers should be informed well in advance and encouraged to get full 
information about the educational program for the story to accompany the 
picture. 

In Chapter 18 many suggestions were made with respect to involvement 
of the community in study and understanding of the school. In general, 
the status leader should always remember that it is the public schools that 
the 'public must understand and be willing to improve. He must make sure 
that all publicity is toward this end. It should not be directed toward mak- 
ing any person well known. It should not favor one school over another. 
It should not favor teachers of one subject over those in other fields. Its 
emphasis should always be on getting the public to become involved in the 
problems of the public schools and to be aware of the faet that these prob- 
lems are their problems. 


Suggested Reading 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Group Processes 
in Supervision. Begins with a general discussion of the democratic process 
and democratic schools. Then presents some eighteen different, short papers 
from professional educators in vanous fields of education to illustrate the 
democratic process in action. 

L. H. Blumenthal, Administration of Gfoup Work. A basic treatment of 
fundamentals necessary for an understanding of what a group is and how the 
administration’s role is cast ana played. Helpful to school administration 
especially. No index, but a long list of references is a helpful inclusion. 

Grace L. Coyle, Group Experience and Democratic Values. The author 
has collected several of her addresses and essays in this book. All of them are 
stimulating and oriented to basic issues in the area. None of the issues is 
thoroughly explored, but enough is given to provoke further thought. No 
index. 
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J. K. Hemphill, “The Leader His Group,” Educational Research Bul- 
letin (December, 1949). A useful, basic article for the reader interested 
especially in the procedures of leadership. 

V. J. Rogers, “Developing Democratic School Leadership,” School 
Executive (December, 1949). No. 61 of the “Our Schools” features included 
regularly in this mag azin e. May be useful supplementary material for a 
group to work over in discussion. Brief, but to the point. Most of the 
points, however, are left under-done. 



CHAPTER 



Learning and Leadership 


^ For many generations man has speculated about 

how he becomes different as he grows older. The problem puzzled early 
philosophers as much as it does present day scientists. No one has, as yet, 
discovered a completely suitable answer, or even evolved a completely 
satisfactory theory to explain what happens. Both education and leader- 
ship are concerned with having man behave differently, which he can do 
only after he has learned the different acts he is expected to perform. If it 
is to be effective, any theory of education or of democratic leadership 
must be based upon an understanding of the process by which man learns. 
One of the major reasons why education is only partly effective and why 
leadership goes awry is the absence of a compu te and inclusive theory of 
learning on which the techniques of education and of leadership can be 
based. And yet man does learn, and is taught. 


The Learning Process 

There has been continual progress in exploring what is not known 
about learning. Each year sees new discoveries and new hypotheses. Each 
year sees some formerly proposed hypotheses proven wrong and some 
older discoveries eligible for major modification. But there is an increasing 
residue of knowledge about the process by which man becomes different. 
T his residue should be understood thoroughly by every administrator, for 
it is an important element in the structure of truths within which he must 
develop the techniques he will use in working with people. 
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Learning, as process (rather than as product), is whatever the individ- 
ual does as he is acquiring a new pattern of behavior, or modifying an old 
one. This process is not an easy one to describe, largely because it is not 
completely understood. It is often confused with growth or maturation. 
It is obvious that some of the ways in which man becomes different are 
tied up very closely with his physical growth. For example, learning con- 
trol of the sphincter muscles must wait upon the completion of the growth 
of those neural connections involved in the voluntary act if the training is 
to be successful. Similarly, walking, talking, moving the eyes in the way 
required by reading, must wait up)on the maturation of essential elements. 
In general, those changes that cannot be caused to take place through 
practice below a certain age level are dependent on maturation. This 
distinction between growth and learning is not simple, for there are acts 
observed to occur without practice that cannot be attributed clearly to 
maturation. And many acts can be learned only after some maturation 
has occurred. Maturation and learning are inter-twined: the former sets 
the stage, provides a groundwork of possibilities, while the latter com- 
pletes the specific patterns. In man, the central nervous system permits the 
environment to work its effect upon the organism, even as it grows; and 
adaptation is the more precise, and variable. 'Thus growth becomes a 
pacemaker, the source of capabilities, while learning completes the 
specific adjustments. 

The process of learning may be as simple as conditioning or as complex 
as problem solving. In conditioning, most, if not all, of the factors are 
immediate and environmental; in problem solving many of the factors 
may be remote and symbolic. In the first instance, the repetition of environ- 
mental factors is of great inportance; in the second instance, repetition of 
the attempt to solve is of great jriijH>it.<nce. In most cases of conditioning, 
the behavior of the learner is alm.-'s*' entirely overt and can be observed 
readily; in many cases of proUem sch'mg much pf the behavior of the 
leamec u covert and cannot be obf'urvcd readily. | Conditioning may be 

considered as the process by which the individual interprets and accepts 

or has imposed upon him conditions external to hiipself. In the process of 

problem solving be interacts with factors external to hims elf tO produce a 

change in the situation. It is obi lous that in the prbblem-solving situation 
the individual learner exerts his greatest influence. 

Problem solving is the basis of the democratic process, both in its use 
in governing and as part of a way of life. As people learn to work together 
to solve the problems which bother them, they create a more satisfying en- 
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vironment in which to live — one in which there is a significant decrease in 
the extent to which man is annoyed. So, in a democratic culture, although 
all learning processes are important, improving the ability of the people 
to solve problems becomes an especially important goal of education. To 
say that in a democratic culture the goal of education is to produce greater 
ability to solve problems, is the same as saying that in a good educational 
institution students learn to learn. And this applies to good leadership as 
much as to education. Democratic leadership seeks to develop people who 
will become increasingly better skilled in solving their problems. The 
democratic leader always seeks to help people become skilled enough to 
carry on without his leadership. If he is successful, he must help those 
with whom he works learn to learn. 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Research (drawing on Dashicll’s 
“■bundafnentals of General Psychology) has an excellent diagram and 
explanation of the process of learning to solve problems. It states: 

Following Dashiell, we may schematize the problem situation and the 
process of adjustment to it (See figure below) as one in which the moti- 
vated organism (1) upon encountering an obstacle or difficulty (2) shows 
excess and varied activity (3) until one of the variant ways of acting 
(4) resolves the difficulty and results in the attainment of the goal (5). 



Upon again encountering the situation, or one similar to it, the adequate 
response (4) recurs in less time, with less excess and irrelevant activity, 
or with some one of the other characteristics which lead to more adequate 
satisfaction of the motivating conditions. Thus the learning process is 
p rimar ily a matter of the discovery of the adequate response to a problem 
' situation and the fixation of the satisfying situation-response relationship.^ 

tProm Encyclopedia of Educational Research, p. 670. Copyright 1950 by The Mae- 
ml|lan Company. Based on John F. Dashiell, Fundamentals of General Psychology, 
pp. 95-36. Copyright 1937 by Houghton Mifflin Company. Used by permission. 
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Problems for the Educational Leader 

Presumably, if a leader followed the steps indicated in the diagram, he 
would motivate those with whom he works, see that they were confronted 
by a problem situation, and encourage them to try out solutions until one 
was found which enabled them to reach their goal. In fact, many practices 
in administration have been based on such a conception of the process of 
learning. But the following points should be noted as problems in the 
administrative use of knowledge about learning. 

First, ambivalent feelings toward the administrator will be created. The 
intervention of a problem situation between the learner and his goal is, by 
definition, frustrating. This is both good and bad. If there were no frus- 
tration, there would be no increase in tension. No excess and varied be- 
havior would occur. There would be no learning. On the other hand, 
frustration produces aggression which may not be wholly or even partially 
directed toward solution of the problem situation. It may be directed 
against scapegoats, the leader, or some other object or person or idea. It 
is most likely to be directed against the leader if he is perceived as respon- 
sible for the frustrating circumstances. He will be so perceived if he has 
motivated the group and confronted them with a problem situation. When 
this occurs, they will tend not to like him. On the other hand, if he is the 
person who helps them reach their goal by assisting them in the solution 
of a problem situation, then they will tend to like him. Whenever the leader 
motivates a group toward a goal, confronts them with a problem situation 
which must be solved before the goal can be reached, and then assists 
them in solving it, he creates feelings toward him which are a mixture of 
liking and disliking. 

Second, there are differences between learning outcomes in individual 
and group situations. The diagram and description are intended to describe 
the process by which an individual learns to solve 'a problem. They arc 
not intended to describe the way in which a group learns to do this. It is 
true that there is no such thing as group learning apart from that of the 
individuals who make up the group. But what the individuals do, and so 
learn, when they work as members of a group solving a problem, is 
different in kind and degree from what they learn as individuals in solving 
the same problem without the aid' of others. In the group situation it is 
important to the members to learn to work as a group in addition to learn- 
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ing to solve the problem at hand. The difficulty in a group learni ng situa* 
tion, arising through the conflict between solution of the problem at hand 
and maintenance and improvement of the group process, should be con- 
sidered. 

It may well happen that the leader of such a group ranks higher than 
the other members in the quality of his intelligence, in his ability to project 
possible ways of acting toward the goal of the group, and in his ability to 
select the way that shows greatest promise of success. What he suggests 
works most of the time. The group will then rely on him more and more. 
Under these conditions, what is learned is autocracy, probably benevolent 
in character at the start, and not democracy This situation does not de- 
velop a sense of the equality of man, but a sense of the superiority of the 
leader and the inferiority of those led. If carried on for long periods of time, 

® v 

It may lead to a complete cessation of excess and varied behavior on the 
part of the members of the group. They will then have learned thoroughly 
that the leader will tell them the right act to perform. And not only is this 
antipathetic to a democratic value system; it also retards and often prevents 
the learning of learning so essential in a culture that cherishes those values. 

Adaptive behavior is increasingly necessary in a society continuously 
improving, for each improvement is a change. Learning to make adapta- 
tions, to seek to find better adjustments to existing situations, to discover 
better solutions to problems — this is what is meant by learning to learn. 
These behaviors do not occur when there is too great reliance on the 
leader. This unfortunate degree of reliance is learned by members of groups 
as they attempt to solve problems under the conditions of even benevolent 
autocracy. It is not learned by individuals who solve problems by them- 
selves. The group must learn not only to solve the problem at hand but to 
utilize to the fullest extent the resources available in the membership of the 
group, to select individuals for specific tasks ot importance to the group, to 
accord prestige and status to individuals who contribute to the solution of 
the problem by the group without solving the problem for the group. These 
kinds of learnings can be accomplished only in groups. 

Third, there may be differences in the goal of the leader and the goal or 
goals of the group because of differences in roles and of the process of 
learning. The leader is more likely to be concerned with the establishment 
of desirable ways of behaving, whereas the group members or learners may 
be concerned with the rewards obtained or penalties avoided through such 
behavior. The leader continuously seeks to develop group concern for 
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improvement in the democratic process, but this improvement is fealized 
as the process achieves for group members other desirable ends. Group 
members may have such specific goals as the improvement Of the salary 
schedule, a change in the school calendar, a. modification of the school 
curriculum, a knowledge of what goes on at board meetings, a reduction of 
current public criticism of the school program. As a member of the group 
the leader may also desire these same specific ends, but he has the further 
goals of improving the group process and of better coordination of the 
activities of this group with those activities and interests of all other groups 
concerned with the schools. The leader should recognize that these addi- 
tional goals which he seeks, in terms of the behavior patterns of those with 
whom he works, are acquired most rapidly when they become the means 
by which people reach ends important to them. 

Fourth, no adequate theory of the influence of the teacher on the learner 
nor of the leader on the group process has been developed. The theory of 
learning presented above has been derived largely from the observation of 
individuals in situations where they were neither under instruction nor 
under leadership. It is a theory of the way in which individuals learn when 
they confront problem situations on their own. It is unwise to assume that 
persons either do or do not learn in the same way without instruction or 
leadership that they learn with them. There have been few investigations of 
the effect of instruction or leadership in the process of learning. It may be 
that the process remains the same. It may be that it is markedly altered. 
We do not yet know. 

Fifth, there is need for more adequate explanation of the difference 
between excess and random behavior on the part of the individual and 
that of a group. There is marked disagreement among psychologists about 
the nature of the excess and varied behavior carried on by the individual 
while attempting to solve the problem situation. One school, perhaps the 
largest, holds that it is trial and error, llie other gfoup holds that each, 
response comes from insight into the whole situatiomand is an attempt to 
solve it. The reason for failure is incomplete insight. »^e writers hold the 
second point of view, not only because they believe* that better evidence 
supports it, but also because they have seen hundreds of children solve 
problems quickly, and with practically no trial and error, when they 
understood what the problem was and how it might be solved. The idea 
of Insight is the only one that sepmsto make sense in such situations. 

Insight, if it does exist, is a characteristic of in^viduals and not of 
groups. But a group will frequently solve a problem quicker than will an 
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individual. This appears to result from the combination of partial insights 
of several members. This combination is possible when the members of 
the group communicate their ideas about what might be done, and some 
among them fit the suggestions together to produce the complete insight 
needed to find the solution. 

The educational leader seeks most eagerly to develop the insight that 
some goals can be achieved only by continued learning. Individuals with 
such insight discover that continued learning is one of the best means of 
adjusting to the culture. The ones who have become able to do this have 
not only learned, but have been aware that learning was itself a response 
which could achieve goals they could not rc<'ch in any other way. They 
have perceived the relationship between improving their ability to learn 
ajpd becoming mobile in the culture, becoming leaders in a group, securing 
‘promotions in a career, and successfully carrying on many other important 
activities of life. The educational leader needs to perform his functions in 
such a way that the groups with which he works also acquire these abilities 
to learn. 


What Is to Be Learned? 

The public school system is a democratic i".‘titution, usually controlled 
by a freely elected board to which an executive i' responsible. It is estab- 
lished primarily to induct the young into adulthood in such a manner that 
the way of life based upon the fundamental assumptions of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution will be preserved and improved. 
Throughout this book it has been held that administration of Ameriean 
schools is a responsibility and function of the whole citizenry. As this 
responsibility is borne through coneern and partieipation, both faith in 
and praetice of democratic principles are strengthened. The educational 
leader is more than a technieally trained professional operating a sehool 
program under publie direetio* — he must also be eoncemed with the 
strengthening and improvement of democratie behavior through inereasing 
both the quality and quantity of partieipation in sehool administration. 

There are many definitions of democraey. Eaeh is based on a set of 
assumptions that is, in some respects, distinct from those that underlie 
the others. Except for the intentional perversion of the term by the 
communists and occasional fascists, the differences in definition are 
usually subtle and peripheral. It is beyond the purpose of this volume to 
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attempt to refine the definition of democracy. The one used' in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannicd WiW suffice: 

Democracy is a form of government based upon self rule of the people 
and in modern times upon freely elected representative institutions and 
an executive responsible to the people; and a way of life based upon the 
fundamental assumption of the equality of all individuals and of their 
equal right to life, liberty (including the liberty of thought and expres- 
sion), and the pursuit of happiness.- 

Democracy is more than a form of government. It is a way of life. The 
process by which people can work together in order to solve problems and 
accomplish goals has been labeled distinctively by Alfred Simpson of the 
Graduate School of Education at Harvard University. He was the first to 
use the term “Participatory Process.” Those behaviors of persons that are 
most conducive to the participatory process can be listed. The following 
list was prepared by a group of teachers after careful study and research: 

1. They respect the individual personality. 

2. They consider the rights of others. 

3. They codperate with others. 

4. They use their talents both for individual and social profit. 

5. They discover and accept their own inadequacies and improve upon 
them if possible. 

6. They lead or follow according to their abilities for the benefit of the 
group. 

7. They assume responsibilities inherent in the freedom of a democracy. 

8. They solve their problems by thinking them through rather than by 
resorting to force and emotions. 

9. They govern themselves for the common good. 

10. They accept the julc of the majority while respecting the rights of 
the minority. 

11. They are tolerant. 

12. They speak, think, and act freely, with due regard for the rights of 
others. 

13. They adapt themselves to changing condition$ in a democracy for 
individual and common good. 

14. They are constantly seeking to achieve the most effective democratic 
way of living. 

15 They seek by their own example to lead other persons to live 
democratically.® 

^Encyclopaedia Britannica (1947), Vol. 7, p. 182. Used by permission of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Inc. 

3 Willard B. Spalding and William C. Kvaraceus, “What Do We Mean by Democ- 
racy?” American School Boutd Journal, Vol. 108 (February, 1944), p. 50. Used by 
permission. 
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If each new generation is to acquire these modes of behavior in a 
democracy, they must be learned. They are not an American birthright 
which comes to fruition merely by breathing American air. They must be 
acquired by the individual precisely as arithmetic, reading, ability to play 
football, or any other useful behavior is acquired. The best way to Icam a 
process is to use it with success in important activities. In the long run, 
those individuals and those groups will become most skilled in the demo- 
cratic process who have the greatest opportunity to practice this behavior 
in many situations. In the improvement of the democratic process all are 
learners — teachers, pupils, board members, parents, non-parents, status 
leaders. In Chapter 8 the democratic pattern of school organization by 
which decisions are made and executed was described. People must under- 
stand such a pattern if they are to practice the skills involved. Of course, 
pht<.liee, of itself, is not enough. The doer should understand and believe 
in the principles he uses as he acts. He should have faith in the philosophi- 
cal and ethical principles consistent with the ideal of democracy. 

The Participatory Process^ 

Whenever the personnel of a school system have been organized in 
accordance with the criteria of democracy and the laws of learning, there 
have been certain common procedures. Individuals have been given 
responsibilities along with oppuitunities to av t freely. Employees have 
been encouraged to work together to improve iheir lot and to work with 
other persons to improve the schools. They have had a voice in setting up 
the procedures by which policy in the school system is to be executed. They 
have, in short, participated in the many activities that affect them. 

This participation is made possible by specific planning based on the 
dictates of humanitarianism and justice as well as on the principles by 
which learning takes place. It is this latter consideration that is neglected 
by those who solve their problems by formulas of expediency rather than 
of basic science. If the members of a school system are to learn how to 
behave as responsible members of a group, how to avoid difficulties in 
democratic interaction, how to develop procedures for executing policy, 
how to share in the development of policy, or how to settle differences ami- 
cably, then such learning is possible only by following the methods 
psychology has found effective. 

* See Spalding, “Organizing the Personnel of a Democratic School System,” Chapter 
IV, Forty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
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The participatory process can be defined as the aggregate <5f those 
activities carried on by persons who seek to solve problems by codperative 
methods, according to principles in line with the way in which maiL learns 
and including the specific behaviors of a democratic people. This process, 
as its use is encouraged by the administrator, develops more resourceful 
persons than do other procedures. Each person who participates with 
others in the solution of problems — problems that bother the group as a 
whole — acquires skill in the use of methods of solution which can be 
employed on other occasions with profit to himself and to the schools. He 
also develops a sensitivity to the existence of problems previously beyond 
the scope of his experience and will seek to solve them through cooperative 
interaction with others similarly aware of them. As present problems are 
cleared up. as new problems are discovered and solved, and as the practice 
employees have in solving problems continues to increase their compe- 
tence in this work, the school system improves rapidly and becomes 
dynamic. 

Steps in Group Action to Soive Problems 

1. The group discusses whatever is bothering the individual members. 
These problems may be as small as the concern of a citizen because his 
sidewalk is not properly cleared of snow. They may be as great as the 
deprivation of citizens of their rights because of their race, color, or creed. 
They may be problems of any sort. A problem is distinguished by its 
primary characteristic — that some one is bothered by it. Unless this 
condition exists, there is no problem. The process begins when an indi- 
vidual is bothered by something and wishes to improve the situation so 
that he will no longer be bothered. The discussion may be desultory, if 
there are no burning issues. It will become vigorous if there are some 
members who are seriously concerned and able to Convince others that 
they should become concerned. 

In a democracy, a person who is bothered has th| right to talk about 
what bothers him to anyone whom he can get to listen. He has the right to 
write about it to anyone. He has the right to publish it and distribute his 
publications to the people. He is restrained only by the laws against slander, 
libel, distribution of obscene literature, and inciting people to disturb the 
peace. All these laws have usually been interpreted broadly by the courts 
in order to preserve the fundamental rights of freedom of expression. 
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Within the various groups available to him, the person bothered by a 
problem tries to get others concerned about the same problem. 

There are four common techniques by which this has been accom- 
plished: propaganda, pressure, fear, and information. Sometimes combi- 
nations of all or part of these have been successful. By propaganda is 
meant the continuous reiteration of the facts (if there are any), or of w ha t 
can be made to seem like facts, in such manner that people are led to make 
decisions without being fully acquainted with the situation. They become 
concerned about a problem only because it is constantly thrust before 
them, often in very subtle ways. Pressure is produced only rarely by an 
individual. It consists of getting persons in positions of power or influence 
to urge or compel others to become concerned about situations. Fear 
comes when people are led to believe that failure to become concerned 
a^out an issue will lead to dire consequences for them. The procedure most 
nearly in accord with the philosophical principles of democracy is that of 
providing full information to as many persons as possible. If all of the facts 
warrant it, then people who know them will become concerned. 

2. The discussion eventually centers around a problem or a small 
cluster of related problems. This takes place as members of the group find 
areas of common concern or of pressing importance. 

3. The group selects a problem it wishes to solve. 

4. The problem is defined as precisely as possible with present knowl- 
edge. In the process of definition, the group se’ks to examine all the facts 
pertinent to the problem available to any of the members. 

5. Possible solutions are suggested, and examined critically. 

6. Questions are raised about these solutions. 

7. Committees or individuals are chosen to get answers to the questions. 

8. Reports arc made to the group. 

9. The proposed solutions are examined, and the ones that look best 
are proposed more strongly. 

10. The criteria for a good solution are established through such 
discussion and examination. 

1 1. The proposed solutions are re-examined in the light of the criteria. 

12. One proposal is selected for use. But the group may not have the 
power nor the authority to put the solution into action. This power is 
vested in the whole people, who delegate specific portions of it to officers, 
boards, legislative bodies, and executives. 
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13. The next step is to bring the proposed solution before the 'appro- 
priate agency in order that it may be put into practice. This should be done 
in such a way that all people are informed about the proposed solution and 
understand why it seems to be a good one. The four techniques of 
propaganda, pressure, fear, and information have all been used in order to 
get those with power to make decisions favorable to the proponents of a 
particular point of view. Usually, it is the last of these that is used by people 
who have full faith in the wisdom of informed people. The other pro- 
cedures are used most often by people who lack this faith or who seek ends 
which they know would not be acceptable to an informed people. 

14. The agency with power to decide and act holds widely advertised 
hearings at which the people may appear and present the facts, ideas, and 
arguments for or against the proposed solution. If the problem is 
thoroughly understood, better solutions may be proposed at the hearing. 
In any event, the whole people to whom the agency is responsible should 
have the opportunity to express themselves fully. 

15. The agency with authority then makes a decision in respect to the 
proposed solution to the problem. It may reject it, in which case the right 
of appeal to a higher agency should exist. It may, modify it if there have 
been better solutions suggested at the hearing. It may adopt the proposal. 
In either of the last two instances it refers its decision to its executive 
officer. 

16. The executive has the authority to put the proposed solution into 
action. In doing this he will need to lead others, to direct others, and 
occasionally to order others. He must understand fully the will of the 
people as expressed by the agency to which he is responsible and seek to 
realize this will in a plan for action. If he believes fully in the democratic 
process, he will encourage those who work under his leadership to partici- 
pate in planning ways of implementing the proposed solution. But they do 
not change the nature of the solution. Decisions about its nature should be . 
made only by those in whom the people have vested authority. 

Participation in making decisions about the procedures for executing 
policy should not become participation in establishing policy. This does 
not mean that employees should not take part in the latter process. If they 
are good citizens, they will do so often, but only by appearing before 
appropriate agencies with argument and information which may convince 
them that new policy is needed. Employees of democratic institutions 
should have too much faiffi in democracy to change policy by the way in 
which they execute it. 
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17. After the proposed solution has been put into effect by democratic 
executive action, the people will wish to know the quality of the results. 
There must be continuous evaluation of results if there is to be continuous 
wise action. The findings about the degree of success or failure should be 
reported fully to the agency which made the decisions and, by it, to the 
people. Again, the employees should be encouraged to participate in 
planning the procedures for evaluation. Such procedures should always 
consider such questions as: What did the people expect the policy to 
accomplish? To what extent did it do or fail to do this? What reasons 
underlie success or failure? What improvements can be made? 

18. Any proposal for improvement, or for elimination of policy as the 
result of careful evaluation, should be subjected to the same careful 
scrutiny and the same public analysis at a widely advertised hearing as 
w^s the original policy decision. Within the democratic process there 
should be no changes in policy through administrative fiat or arbitrary 
action by a power agency. 

Any particular group may shortcut these procedures. A frequent short- 
cut is that of moving directly from step five to step twelve. If the decision 
is one that concerns only the deciding group, the solution will be imple- 
mented by that group without referral to other constituted authority. 

Democratic attitudes and the use of the participatory process for solving 
the problems of the group are to be learned. As they are used within the 
school and as they are used by the community m the public administration 
of the school, the practice of democracy throughout other aspects of life 
will be improved and extended. 


How the Leader Encourages Learning 

In the process of learning the participatory process, the educational 
leader has a role distinct from that of other members of the groups with 
which he works. In the discussion of problems of the educational leader 
related to the use of knowledge about the learning process, it was pointed 
out that the goal of the leader and the goal of the group are somewhat 
different. The leader always has the goal, among others, of increasing the 
skill of the group in carrying on the participatory process. But this skill 
will be learned only as it is repeatedly successful in reaching goals 
important to the group. This difference in goals is one of the factors that 
set the leader apart from those responsible to him, even when he is chosen 
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by the group. It operates even more strongly to set him apart when he is a 
status leader who has been placed in his position by authority essentially 
outside the group. 

The leader maintains a greater consistency in his goal than do the 
members of the group. He accepts with the group the specific problems the 
members wish to solve, but he also persists in his desire to improve the 
process by which the group operates. The problem of the group is what- 
ever prevents them from reaching their goal. If the goal is higher salaries, 
the problem may be how to convince a board of education to vote them, 
how to get people to vote higher taxes, or how to get fellow employees to 
refuse to work for low pay. Solving any of these problems through the 
participatory process will tend to improve the skill of the group in that 
process. But the problems can be solved by other and less democratic 
means. The group may seek such other means, and when they do, their 
procedures toward the group goal come into conflict with the persistent 
goal of the leader. The leader’s problem is that of overcoming the 
obstacles which impede him in leading the group to use the desired pro- 
cedures for solving problems. And the obstacles tend to be about the same. 
In other words, the problem of the leader, when hejjeeks to get a group to 
improve their skill in working together, changes very little. 

Since the leader has a dual goal, ( 1 ) getting the job done and (2) getting 
it done in the right way, he also differs from the group in terms of what 
constitutes success. For the group, success is achieving whatever goal is 
before them. For the leader, success must also include having the group 
achieve the goal in the desired way. Success in solving a problem has an 
important effect upon the solver. He has been motivated toward a goal 
and, when the goal is reached, motivation is reduced. Because of the 
physiological and psychological changes that come wfth the reduction of 
motivation, people feel better when they have been suOcessful. 

It may frequently happen that the group will expe^cnce reduction in 
motivation through reaching its goal by processes wl^ch are not partici- 
patory, which are undemocratic, and which, if learned,' will tend to destroy 
rather than improve the group process. They will have the good feelings 
which go with success; but the leader will not have reached his goal, that 
of participation by the group, and his motivation will not be reduced. He 
will be driven to action when the group is not motivated for action. He 
will be more likely to seek additional problem situations with which the 
group should be concerned than will other members of the group. 
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Another condition which sets the leader apart from the group is his 
selection by an authority outside of the group. This is particularly true 
of status leaders (see Chapter 20). Because such leaders often come from 
other groups and from distant communities, they are not initially part of 
those with whom they work. Because of the factors inherent in the process 
of learning, it is difficult for them to become part of the group of indi- 
viduals with whom they work. The status leader will always be, to some 
extent, the boss’s man rather than a genuine member ot a group on equal 
standing with other members. 

The role of the leader in encouraging learning is affected greatly by 
these conditions. In many ways he is set apart from the group in the way 
that a teacher is set apart from his students Like the teacher he seeks to 
have others learn because of what he does. The good leader is usually a 
n^astei teacher. As a teacher he is concerned with directing learning and 
counseling the learners. In his position as executive agent of the com- 
munity, through its board of education, for the operation of the schools, 
he directs or guides the learning activities of those for whom he is respon- 
sible and counsels them that they may learn better. He is thoroughly 
familiar with the steps of the participatory process listed above. He wishes 
all of these steps to occur as any of the groups with which he works 
confronts a problem situation. This process needs to be learned if the 
group members are to improve in effectiveness in working together. 

Although much has been written about learning theory and much about 
teaching methodology, very little has been established, through research, 
which relates teaching to learning theory. One of the significant articles 
dealing with this relationship is by H. A. Carr.® In it Carr points out that 
putting the learner through the situation under guidance is not enough to 
produce learning. Repetition of the desired response under the dnection 
of the leader (teacher) will not produce learmng. Such repetition actually 
amounts to limiting the excess and varied behavior to one response. Yet 
active seeking for the correct response and individual discovery of it are 
important parts of learning. it is important for the educational leader 
to keep his influence out of the learning situation as much as possible. 
When he does enter it, always at a relatively late stage in the search for an 
adequate solution, he seeks to encourage the group to discover and try 
mwe responses, rather than to tell them which response will work. His 

SH. A. Carr, “Teaching and Learning,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, Yol. 30 
(1930), pp. 189-218. 
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expertness should be more an expertness in the search for than in the 
discovery of solutions to problems. 

This is a reasonable point of view, for the goal of the leader is that of 
having the people with whom he works become more skilled in the partici- 
patory process. This process is a way of seeking for a solution to a problem; 
it is not the solution to a problem. If the leader always remembers that his 
goal is the improvement of the ability of the group to carry on a process, 
then he wiil become an expert in this process and so be less inclined to be 
expert in finding solutions. 

As the educational leader works with those whom he leads, he observes 
what they are doing and endeavors to understand the reasons for their 
actions. Through empathy he attempts to feel their attitudes and emotions. 
He is alert to the ebb and flow of enthusiasm. He notes the play of 
personality upon personality. In so far as he is able, he comes to know, 
feel, and understand the complex interaction among people which occurs 
as they attempt to work together to a common end. 

His role in relation to each of the eighteen steps in the solution of a 
problem by a group is relatively constant. If the process is unfolding with 
reasonable accuracy, he takes little part, participating enough to establish 
relationships, but never at a critical step. When the process is not moving 
along, then he nrnst participate in a different manner and at critical stages. 
But, even then, his participation is not similar to that of others. Each time 
he must be sure to increase the amount of excess and varied behavior. This 
he can do by asking questions which will secure more good ideas from 
others. 

The leader must be < n guard against a w'(.>mmon pitfall. If he suggests 
ways of acting which lo-.^k good to him and which are better than those 
suggested by others — ^then, more olten lhan not, the next step will come 
from him, or the solution may be sugge.stcd by him. As next steps or final 
solutions are suggested by the leader, th*i group will learn to wait for him- 
to speak. They will not seek actively for better ways qt doing, for they will 
have learned that these better ways come from thq leader. On the one 
hand, the group will be taugnt that authoritanan answers are better than 
those arrived at by democratic interaction. On the other hand, the leader 
who seeks for democratic interaction has created a situation that frustrates 
him in his search for that goal. 

Waiting for a group to act is not easy. The tensions increase as the 
importance of the problem to the improvement of the schools increases. 
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Whenever the problem is of critical importance, it is the unusual leader 
who can refrain from telling what to do at essential steps in the search for 
a solution. As one who has a larger share of responsibility for the success 
of the educational program than most others, he will be motivated very 
strongly. And when this happens, he can come closer to being an equal 
member of the group than on other occasions. He can do this, not because 
of the urgency of the problem, but because, to a large extent, his goal has 
become modified by the existence of a second important goal. While he 
will still wish to lead others in such a way that they learn more skills in 
participating, he will also be seeking, with them, to find an answer to a 
problem that bothers all. 

In this situation he is usually as ignorant of good solutions as anyone 
§lse. His suggestions will not be any better than others. In fact, they may 
well be worse if others have been dealing more than he with problems 
similar to the one under consideration, if he has established the kinds of 
attitudes toward him as leader that will enable the others to reject any and 
all ideas or to accept them solely on their merit, no matter what their 
source, then he can take* part more readily and without great danger that 
he will destroy the process he is trying to teach. 

One good way to make sure that the leader docs not have too great status 
in situations of this type is to have a “leader of the process of problem 
solving” chosen by the group. This puts another person in an important 
role and may enable the status leader to escape Irom some of the implica- 
tions of his status and their effect upon the processes of participation. Even 
this procedure requires a word of warning. It is also possible that such a 
procedure, if taken with a group that has not yet learned to value ideas 
rather than the source of ideas, will enable the status leader to have greater 
influence on the solution chosen than he would if he remained as the 
presiding officer. It is wise to be overcautious. Only when the leader can 
be sure that his participation as one of the members of the problem-solving 
group, other than presiding leader, will enhance the participatory process 
and that his contributions in su 'h a role will be taken for their own value, 
should he encourage the selection of another member by the group to 
serve as chairman. 

In general, the role of the leader as he encourages learning is that of 
holding back, of doing little, when the participatory process is moving 
along in a satisfactory manner. When it is not moving along, he endeavors 
to assist in the process, and not in the solution, of the problem with which 
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the group is working. He seeks to encourage the search for mbre and better 
ways of behaving whenever the problem solvers are carrying on excess 
and varied bahavior. He seeks to encourage the development of demo- 
cratic self-reliance. He seeks to avoid the development of authoritarianism. 
In ail that he does and says he endeavors to use his knowledge of the laws 
of learning, his skill in the participatory process, and his faith in demo- 
cratic principles to further the scope of democratic interaction in his 
school system. 


The Local Public School as the Custodian of Democracy 

The encouragement of the growth and spread of the process of demo- 
cratic interaction is a main function of the school; therefore, it is a main 
function of the educational administrator. This great function is not 
carried on by the public school as a vast amorphous institution stretching 
across the nation in a hundred different forms. It is carried out by the 
public school as a local institution, serving a neighborhood and a com- 
munity — an institution close to and influenced by the people who live 
near it and whom it serves. As it helps these ^ople to improve the ways 
in which they work together to achieve common ends, it is improving 
democracy. 'And there is no other institution that can do this. 

But the school as an institution has no influence on people except as it 
exerts such influence through the individuals whom it employs. It is only 
as each teacher, each custodian, each secretary, each principal, and each 
superintendent keeps faith with the American Ideal that the school has a 
uniform influence. Whenever any person identified with the school acts 
as if he did not have this faith — or acts in opposition to it — to that extent 
the school has failed in a great purpose. Whenev^ he acts to increase and 
improve democratic interaction, the school has to^that extent succeeded. 

It is doubtful if there are many acts of people j|vho work in the schools 
that have no effect upon the democratic process* This is why the role of 
the leader in encouraging the growth of democracy within the school is 
such an important one. Unless and until the emplci(yees of the schools have 
learned, through the experience of using the democratic process, that 
democracy works in getting problems solved, they will not have complete 
faith in it. And men of little faith secure few converts. Unless they have 
become skilled in the participatory process, they will not be able to teach 
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Others to use it, even though they do have faith in it But their faith will 
lead them to try, and oftentimes to try without success. These failures 
teach some people that democracy is inefficient — ^that it will not work 
when the chips are down or the going is rough. Some of these people 
conclude that authoritarianism is the only answer to difficult problems. 
And this is dangerous doctrine. 

Unless schools can teach that democracy is more than a fair-weather 
craft, the ship of state will have a rough trip in the years just ahead of us. 
The nation will be tom deeply between those who have faith in the worth 
of the individual and his ability to choose the good, the right, the true, the 
just, and the beautiful and those who have faith in the great leader who 
tells the rest what is good, or right, or true, or just, or beautiful. This 
strife we cannot afford. 

s6 the local public school must see itself as the primary custodian of 
democracy, as the institution through which all the people can learn to 
resolve conflict by extending the area of agreement; through which all can 
attain a deep faith in the sanctity of the individual personality and in the 
ability of free men to make good and wise decisions; and through which the 
democratic process itself can be continuously extended and improved. As 
it docs this, it preserves the heritage of principles which are the American 
Ideal. It produces a more nearly stable society by reducing the number of 
alternatives and increasing the number of univcrsals at the core of our 
culture. The school administrator is the status leader to whom communities 
have entrusted local educational leadership. He, more than any other 
person, can assist the school in achieving its destiny. 


Suggested Reading 


J. E. Baker, “Leadership — Modem Concept for the School Adminis- 
trator,” School Executive (October. 1949). A good but brief discussion. The 
author builds upon ideas of Mary Parker Follett and George de Huozar, 
malting them over to apply directly to educational administration. Most 
important, the author recognizes the need for reformulation of the basic 
conceptual framework in this area. 

L. J.-Brueckner, “Raising the Level of Democratic Cooperation,” Educa- 
tional Leadership (December, 1947). Contains two pages of selected and 
categorized references on the topic. 
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Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce, Educational Psychdlogy. Part 
Two includes a discussion ol growth and learning. Part Three is concerned with 
theories of the learning process. 

O. C. Homans, The Human Group. States some challenging hypotheses 
about small groups. These are drawn from the careful analysis of groups 
that range from an industrial plant to a primitive culture. The best current 
presentation of a systematic but untested theory. 

H. C. Metcalf and L. Urwick (Editors), Dynamic Administration; the 
Collected Papers of Mary Parker Follett. Miss Follett’s essays on funda- 
mental issues of power and responsibility are included in this collection. 
Mary Follett is far and away the most provocative and deep-going thinker in 
this field. Her command is as wide as it is deep. 

National Training Laboratories m Group Development, Report of the 
Second Summer Laboratory Session. For five years now a group of social 
scientists, educators, and community leaders have met for self-training, re- 
search, and practice in the problems of group development. All five reports 
are valuable especially for their bibliographies and suggestive nature. 

“Role of the Status Leader in Group Work,” Educational Leadership 
(February, 1949). Of use more because of how it came to be written than 
because of its particular content. It records the progress in thinking and 
action of a small group of instructional leaders at Wayne University. These 
people carried on some self-critical inquiry into what they thought and 
knew of group leadership. It may help similar groups to get under way. 
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